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Wood Must Stop the Gap in the Nation’s Coal Supply 


It is decidedly more soothing to ignore disagreeable facts than to 
face them and seek a remedy. The ostrich probably holds the world’s 
championship for cheerful optimism in the face of impending danger, 


but its habit of thrusting its head into the sand when pursued has . 


never got it anything except a reputation as the prize boob of the 
feathered creation. A lot of people are in a decidedly ostrich-like 
frame of mind, from which they need to be awakened, with regard 
to the impending shortage of coal. It would be more accurate to 
say the present instead of the impending shortage, but in these 
sizzling dogdays it is difficult to feel deep concern about the question 
of fodder for the furnace or the baseburner when winter’s blasts 
shall rattle the easements and Jack Frost trace fairy designs on the 
window panes. Nevertheless, we may as well wake up and face the 
stark, cold fact that the United States is short over 50,000,000 tons 
of the normal coal requirements of its population. Moreover, with 
constantly increasing demands for fuel for the expanding war indus- 
tries, with transportation facilities burdened as never before, 
and with shortage of labor at the mines, the deficit will grow. 

The question of how to meet this emergency and prevent the suf- 
fering and hardships bound 
to result from insufficient 


and burns longer than the lighter woods. It should be remembered, 
however, that an equivalent weight of the lighter woods will give 
about as much heat as the harder woods, and where a quick, hot 
fire is needed the lighter woods may even be preferable. Some of 
the Iowa users of wood fuel for commercial purposes report that 
a cord of ordinary softwood, well seasoned, is equivalent in heating 
value to a ton of soft coal; and a cord of good hardwood, such as 
oak and hickory, well seasoned, equals a ton of hard coal or one and 
a half tons of soft coal. 

It is pointed out that the demand for firewood makes possible 
the improvement of the wood lots by creating a market for the 
crooked, small and defective trees, and also makes possible the 
utilization of species that are unsuited for production of lumber. A 
bulletin used in connection with the lowa campaign gives the 
following rules for cutting : 

Remove dead and dying trees of all species if they have any value for fuel. 

Remove crooked and defective trees. 

Remove the smaller trees which are hopelessly shaded by other trees. 

Remove large, wide-spreading trees or over-mature trees which are oc- 


cupying too much space or 
are unmerchantable for other 





supplies of household fuel 
is most vital. It is only 
natural that wood, once the 
almost universal household 
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fuel administrations, both 
national and State, strong- 
ly urge that in every local- 
ity where wood is produced 
in quantity large reserve 
stocks be eut and that it be 
done as early as possible in 
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of timber the use of wood 

may be made compulsory, 
in order that other localities less favorably situated may receive 
necessary supplies of coal. ' 

The most systematic and effective campaign being carried on along 
this line that has yet come to the attention of the American Lum- 
BERMAN is being conducted in Iowa by Charles Webster, Federal fuel 
administrator for that State. Mr. Webster is well known to many 
readers of this paper, being engaged in the retail lumber business 
at Waucoma, and a former president of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. Believing that if a prairie State like Iowa, with 
only limited forest resources, can successfully accumulate adequate 
supplies of wood for fuel use next winter it should be a striking 
example to other States where wood is more abundant, the AMert- 
CAN LUMBERMAN describes the methods employed. 

The Iowa campaign was organized on a Statewide basis, a commit- 
tee being appointed for each county. These committeemen in turn 
appointed a deputy member for each township. A thoro canvass 
of the State was made, resulting in the signing of approxiinately 
50,000 pledges similar to the sample reproduced on this page. Mu- 
nicipal wood yards were established in many of the more wooded 
sections of the State. In carrying out this campaign the fuel admin- 
istrator had the codperation of Prof. G. B. MacDonald, of the for- 
estry department of the Iowa State College. The goal set for 1918 
is 3,000,000 cords of fuel wood, which is equivalent to releasing 
1,000,000 tons of coal for other purposes. Prof. MacDonald is au- 
thority for the statement that two pounds of air dried wood is ap- 
proximately equivalent in heating value to one pound of coal. The 
heavier woods are most desirable, since the fuel is more concentrated 


of course, an important 

one. Wherever possible the 
unemployed in towns should be utilized for this work, and it 
is suggested that the town or county authorities assist in enrolling 
labor of this kind. In some of the eastern States wood cutting clubs 
have aided in solving the labor problem. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN earnestly hopes that campaigns simi- 
lar to that conducted in Iowa will be organized in every State. If 
this be done a vast amount of hardship and inconvenience next win- 
ter will be avoided, and a long step taken toward winning the war. 
If in a single State like Iowa a saving of 1,000,000 tons of coal can 
be effected by utilizing the wood supply that is at our doors practic- 
ally the entire shortage of coal can be offset if all the other States 
will go about it in a similarly aggressive and systematic manner. 

The retail lumber dealer in each locality is the logical person to 
take the initiative in this matter, as the community naturally looks 
to him in all matters pertaining to wood and also because as a rule 
he handles coal as well as firewood in communities where it is a staple 
commodity. The American LuMBERMAN recommends that retailers 
who are inclined to render a patriotic service by helping to promote 
this important movement communicate with the Federal fuel admin- 
istrators of their several States calling attention to what has been 
done in Iowa and suggesting that similar campaigns be put on, or at 
least asking whether anything of the kind is contemplated, and offer- 
ing their codperation. This page of the AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN 
could be enclosed with the letter if desired, thereby presenting the 
essential facts and saving writing at length. There is little doubt 
that such action by retail lumber dealers in every State would result 
in enlarged endeavors in the direction of utilization of wood as fuel. 
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“There’s a Wood for Every Need” 


But in choosing wood for mill construct- 
ed buildings for industrial purposes, it is 
important that you use woods naturally 
adapted to your needs. ‘For these pur- 
poses few woods can equal 


Douglas Fir 
and Port Orford Cedar 




















Dealers tell us that architects and builders show preference for In shipping room flooring, where the fibre of wood soon disin- 
Douglas Vir as a structural wood for factories because of its tegrates by reason of heavily loaded trucks constantly passing 
strength and durability when used for timbers and dimension. over it, Port Orford Cedar insures builders long life and low up- 
It is also adaptable to finish, doors, sash, columns, flooring, casing, keep. For use in a municipal dock we furnished 475,000 ft. B.M. 
siding. ete. of Port Orford Cedar wharf planking to be used as flooring. 


We'll be glad any time to advise with you 
on the best items to stock. Write us today. 


Coos Bay Lumber Company | 


Successors to the C, A. Smith Lumber Co. 711 Syndicate Bldg., Oakland, Cal. 
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Labor Day Should Have a New 
Meaning This Year 


New occasions teach new duties, the poet tells us, and 
we have seen the saying exemplified times without number 
during the last four years. Almost nothing is as it was 
before the unbridled ambitions of the kaiser and his ad- 
visors set the world aflame. ‘Traditional theories and 
policies, and even long established institutions, are 
emerging from the crucible totally changed in form and 
content. Even our national holidays are taking on a 
new and enhanced significance. Who prior to 1914 would 
have dared to prophesy that the Fourth of July would in 
1918 be celebrated not alone as an American but as an 
international holiday, and that the Stars and Stripes 
would on that day float over the government buildings 
of Paris, London, Rome, Melbourne, Hong Kong and 
Tokio? Yet we have seen all this, and more. 

Now approaches Labor’s festal day, and with it the 
question how it may be most fittingly observed. Most of 
us have thought of Labor Day as belonging solely to those 
who do manual toil. It has been the great annual holi- 
day and celebration of union labor. We all can remem- 
ber how when it was first established, and in fact until 
very recent years, great labor parades were the principal 
feature of the day. Elaborate floats typified the various 
industries and the labor unions and brotherhoods turned 
out in imposing numbers. 

It seems to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that we should 
now'think of every holiday, as well as every other phase 
of our national and individual lives, in its relation to 
the winning of the war. Labor Day should this year sig- 
nify to all of us the glory of the opportunity to Jabor. 
Labor omnia vincit! It fells the giants of the forests and 
builds ships and swift-flying airplanes; it tills the soil 
and brings forth abundant sustenance for the fighter and 
the worker; it digs from the bowels of the earth the 
coal needed to drive the locomotive upon the rails and 
the lathe and loom in the factory; it builds the turbines 


that drive our transports and it shapes the shell that 
carries death to the Hun. ‘‘ Work or fight’’ is a good 
slogan, but ‘‘Work and fight’’ is a better; for every 
real worker is a fighter in this war for human liberty. 
All honor to the man or woman who works with hand or 
brain, whether in a trade or profession or numbered with 
the great army of the unskilled; whether bookkeeper, 
stenographer, executive, or in any other useful capacity. 
The man outside of any trade or profession who fills his 
niche in any of the great unorganized branches of our 
commercial life today finds his ability, strength and 
versatility tested as never before. He is called upon to 
step into the breach, perhaps to fill the places of men 
deemed more important to the organization but who have 
answered their country’s call. 

Since this editorial was begun there has been laid upon 
the desk of its writer an official communication from the 
Council of National Defense which reads as follows: 

‘*In appreciation of the enthusiastic and driving ef- 
forts which the working men and women of the land are 
now making to meet the nation’s need for more ships, 
fuel, food and other supplies, it is the request of the 
Council of National Defense and of the Advisory Com- 
mission thereof that the people of the nation join in a 
general and hearty celebration of Labor Day as a national 
holiday.’’ 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggests that in preparing 
the program for the observance of Labor Day 
managers of lumber plants and the leaders in the 
towns make it as democratic and general as possible; 
that the whole plant and the entire community par- 
ticipate. Of course, the program will be a patriotic 
one, but let it reach from the humblest to the great- 
est, so that all classes may feel that they have a 
part in it. Make it broad, make it national, make it 
world-wide in thought, yet bring it home to each with the 
personal opportunity for participation and contributing 
his or her share, small tho it may be, it making the day 
glorious—a day long to be remembered. . 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be very glad to receive 
suggestions or news concerning Labor Day celebrations 
being planned, in order that any particularly good ideas 
may be passed along for the benefit of lumbermen and 
others thruout the country who are striving to make this 
year’s celebration mean something toward winning the 
war and lifting us all to a higher level of patriotism. 





Building Associations Show Good 
Gain During First Year of War 


It is significant and highly encouraging that toward the 
end of the first year of America’s participation in the 
war the secretary of the United States League of Build- 
ing & Loan Associations was able to submit to the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of that body, held at 
Newark, N. J., July 23 to 25, a report that instead of 
showing any loss or slump indicated a healthy growth both 
in assets and membership. It was feared by some that the 
floating of the several Liberty loans, the War Savings 
stamps campaign and other ‘‘drives’’ for funds during 
the year would result in very heavy withdrawals from 
building and loan associations, as well as from savings 
banks, postal savings deposits and other repositories of 
the people’s savings, and that the accumulation of funds 
for the future building of homes would be greatly lessened 
if not stopped entirely. Therefore the showing submitted 
by the secretary, indicating an increase in assets during 
the last year of a little over $170,000,000, equivalent to a 
10.6 percent increase, and again in membership of 7.5 per- 
cent, is decidedly reassuring. Without doubt this was 
made possible by the emphasis that has been laid upon 
thrift during the year. 

Altho we have been deservedly called the most extrava- 
gant and wasteful nation in the world, the thrift idea is 
now taking firm hold and its beneficial fruits will be 
apparent long after the war has ended. 


Use of Wood as Fuel for 
Logging Locomotives 


That the operation of logging railroads will be re- 
stricted to a Hobson’s choice in the matter of fuel for 
logging locomotives as between coal and wood is becoming 
quite evident. It will be necessary to use wood and ar- 
rangements in that direction should be carried out in ad- 
vance so that the change in fuel can be made with as little 
loss in operating efficiency as possible. Some coal may 
be obtainable east of the Mississippi river, but roads 
west of the river will probably have considerable difficulty 
in securing coal supplies unless, as in the case of one mill 
which is recalled at this time, they are fortunate enough 
to have a coal mine upon their own property from which 
their locomotives are supplied, 

The use of wood instead of coal for fuel will follow 





some changes in the fire box, and it should also be ac- 
companied by the use of a proper smoke stack sereen in 
order to minimize as far as possible the danger of fire 
from the sparks that are given off plentifully when wood 
is used. The problem of a properly: designed screen for 
wood fuel is a somewhat difficult one but it is not a 
problem that’ is entirely unsolved, as certain types of 
screens have produced very excellent results. 

The writer of this editorial lived as a boy upon a Wis- 
consin trunk line which at that time derived its locomo- 
tive power entirely from the use of 2-foot wood cut along 
its line; and he secured many a free ride from town to 
town by helping the fireman while the wood was worked 
forward from the rear of the tender to where it could be 
more readily reached for throwing into the open fire 
door. It is no light task to fire a heavy freight locomo- 
tive with wood and in logging railroad practice it means 
the exercise of extreme precautions to guard against fire, 
but in times like the present it is necessary to put up 
with some inconveniences for the common good. 





Ir Is reported that in Scandinavian countries wood 
cellulose is actually being used in place of hay as food 
for cows, horses and pigs, and these animals are said to 
be doing very well on this diet. The report, however, sig- 
nificantly remarks that as such fodder has no taste it is 
advisable to mix it with dried ground potatoes. The Swe- 
dish war office being unable to buy ordinary fodder has 
ordered 25,000 tons of cellulose fodder for army horses. 
The food value of cellulose is lower per unit of money 
cost than hay at ordinary prices, but inasmuch as hay is 
unobtainable the four footed population are asked to give 
due consideration to the necessities of the situation, 
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Seattle Labor Council Demands 
Removal of Colonel Disque 


The intolerance and the lack of real patriotism and 
love of country that characterize the professional labor 
agitator and organizer never were more clearly dis- 
played than in the recent action of the Seattle Labor 
Council as reported in the news columns of this issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Inspired by a general 
organizer for the American Federation of Labor, this 
labor council passed a strong resolution demanding the 
removal of Col. Brice P. Disque as director of aircraft 


spruce production in the Northwest. The reprehensible 


offense that Colonel Disque has committed and for 
which this motley crew demands his removal is not 
that he has failed to produce the spruce for the air- 


planes without which we can not hope to win the war 
but that he has declined to permit representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor to step in and 
unionize the laborers, members of the Loyal Legion of 
Loggers and Lumbermen, who are so ably and so 
patriotically following his lead in producing this air- 
plane material. 

The American Federation of Labor is a great organi- 
zation and the man at its head has been honored as 
few men ever have been honored in this country, but 
when authorized representatives of the organization are 
permitted to urge action of the kind demanded in this 
resolution of the Seattle Labor Council the great prin- 
ciples of organized labor are being prostituted and the 
federation brought into disrepute that justifies its being 
regarded with ignominy by loyal, patriotic American 
citizens, whether laborers, business men or industrial 
leaders. 

Colonel Disque has done more in a few months to 
bring about desirable working conditions, shorter hours 
and increased pay for the employees than ever before 
has been accomplished by all other agencies since the 
lumber industry has become a factor in the North- 
west. He has done this not by the exercise of the 
mailed fist, nor by pursuing the tactics of the profes- 
sional labor organizer, but has accomplished it by 
appealing to the patriotism of employers and employees 
alike, by convincing them of the absolute necessity of 
harmonious coéperation in this work that is so im- 
portant to the success of Allied arms in the war, and 
by an attitude of exact fairness.and justice that assures 
the proper consideration of all the problems of both 
employers and employees. He has brought order out 
of chaos. He has secured results. He has brought 
together in one great patriotic organization 110,000 
men whose one big ambition is to do their best to see 
that Uncle Sam is provided with the means of con- 
quering the unspeakable Hun. 

3ut the American Federation of Labor looks with 
hungry eyes upon this organization, which, molded to 
its views and swayed by its partisan leaders, would 
become a powerful cudgel with which to enforce its 
demands, politically and every other way. With 
Colonel Disque in charge, pledged to absolutely fair 
treatment of employer and employee alike, the vul- 
tures of the American Federation see themselves de- 
prived of what they consider their legitimate prey and 
they demand his removal. 

He has accomplished for the actual betterment of 
labor in the lumber industry of the Northwest in com- 
paratively a few months what the American Federa- 
tion of Labor could not accomplish in fifty years, and 
the fact that an authorized representative of that 
organization now demands his removal is the best evi- 
dence that it is not the good of the laborers that is 
soucht but the selfish ends of this organization. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN does not believe that that 
organization has yet instilled such a fear of its power 
into the hearts and minds of those in authority at 
Washington that they will pay any attention to this 
outrageous and unpatriotic demand, and refers to it 
in this way only to remind its readers of the lengths 
to which labor agitators, backed by the powerful in- 
fluence of the American Federation, will go to attain 
their ends. 

With Colonel Disque on the job the country will feel 
safe and will feel assured not only that the aircraft 
material will be forthcoming, but that the work will 
be carried on fairly and justly to all concerned. 





What Will the Western 
Lumbermen Do Next? 


Some time ago considerable attention was given in 
the press to the fact that a shipment of fir lumber from 
the West had included with it a small but very lively 
brown bear. The usual affinity between bears and 
honey appears to have exerted its influence, for the 
Bradford-Kennedy Co., of Omaha, Neb., when it un- 
loaded in July a carload of fir boards that had been 
started to it on May 16, from the plant of the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., found it in possession 
of a swarm of bees and an accumulation of approx- 
imately twenty pounds of honey. The incident has 
given rise to some rather facetiwus correspondence be- 
tween the parties. The buyer wants to know if there 
is any extra charge for the honey and puts in a claim 
for damages because of ‘stings. The shipper in reply 


states that the incident should be kept quiet or other- 
wise the l. ¢. 1. rate on honey might be made to apply 
to the mixed carload, in accordance with usual traffic 
rules. The shipment came via the Milwaukee road and 
the shipper states that if it had been sent by the Great 
Northern there probably would have been something 
like eighty pounds of honey in the car by the time of its 
arrival, 

There was a serious suggestion in the railroad press 
recently that the railroads plant their right-of-ways to 
clover and thus help to raise honey to take the place 
of sugar under the present conditions of scarcity. If 
this idea is carried out there is, of course, no reason why 
traveling collections of bees should not be regularly ar- 
ranged for or why they could not accumulate their 
store of sweets en route. One would think, however, 
that having one’s domicile upon a moving freight train 
would interfere somewhat with the homing instinct 
that leads the bee after accumulating its load of honey 
to take a beeline for home. 

A good many years ago some queer genius conceived 
the idea of a traveling colony of bees to be carried on 
a boat on the Mississippi River. His idea was to start 
the bees to making honey at the first flowering in the 
South and to work the craft gradually northward, fol- 
lowing the height of the flowering season, to the head- 
waters of the stream. It can not be recalled what suc- 
cess this awful idea met with. 

The location and tapping of a honey tree are some- 
what frequent accompaniments of logging in the South, 
but in connection with transcontinental movements the 
incident here recorded is certainly unique. 





Hardwood Men Recognize Possibilities of 
Export Lumber Trade After the War 


At the recent meeting of the Southern Hardwood Traf- 
fie Association the secretary read a report upon the prac- 
ticability of organizing a booking department for the 
benefit of the members of the association in connection 
with the booking of export movements of lumber. The 
idea would be to have the various members keep the cen- 
tral office advised as to their shipping requirements, with 
approximate quantities and dates, and to have branch of- 
fices at the leading ports to keep the central office informed 
regarding shipping conditions, 

The plan systematically worked is of course an entirely 
practicable one and the fact of its suggestion at this time 
indicates that the members of the association are alive to 
the possibilities of lumber export trade after the war. 
This attitude contrasts somewhat remarkably with the fol- 
lowing quotation taken from a report of the forestry sub- 
committee of the reconstruction committee of the British 
Ministry of Reconstruction: 

Our imports from the United States are diminishing slowly 
and must continue to so diminish, * *® *® A well organ 
ized bureau of forestry with a staff of highly trained officers 
is gradually introducing systematic management into the State 
reserves and to private forests. Tho the American forests were 
till lately regarded as inexhaustible and still contain larger 
reserves of timber than those of any other country with the 
possible exception of Russia, it is evident that after a lim- 
ited number of years we can no longer count on supplies 
from them. The United States already imports from Canada 
more timber than they send to us. Their growing consumption 
and the measures they are taking to bring the annual cut into 
conformity with the annual growth will soon reduce their 
export to nil. 

It will be remembered that some years ago the lumber- 
men of the United States in explaining the advancing 
costs of lumber placed considerable emphasis upon the 
diminishing supply of timber and that as a consequence 
many people in the United States gathered in the idea 
that there would be no lumber in the market within a short 
time, and began turning their attention actively to the 
substitution of other materials. The lumbermen woke up 
to the fact that something must be done to counteract this 
mistaken impression. 

From the above quotation it would appear that they 
have some missionary work of this sort to do in England. 





The Price Order on Railroad 
Ties in Application 


By the recent price order on oak switch ties, crossing 
plank and car material the market for such supplies is 
localized as to each line or road because in as far as is 
practicable each line is supposed to secure its requirements 
without buying from producers on other lines in Federal 
control. Track ties of red oak apparently are not included 
in this restriction. Where there is such a production along 
the line of road its officers are required to report this and 
where it is not possible for the railroad to obtain its re- 
quirements locally it must make requisition and surplus 
supplies on other lines of roads will be assigned to it. 

While the prices promulgated are maximum prices, it 
would appear that the individual lines are permitted to 
purchase for less if they can obtain the material, and 
inasmuch as they have a monopoly of the market upon 
their own lines it remains to be seen how this will work 
out. The producers of such material, however, if they 


can obtain more money for it in other forms of product, 
are of course at liberty to manufacture and sell it in that 
way. The purpose of the order, of course, is to prevent 
cross owning of railroad material and to secure its utiliza- 
tion as close as possible to the point where it is produced. 


American Foresters Show Their 
Foreign Fellows the Way 


The Forest Engineers in France have been making some 
remarkable sawing records with the little 10,000 capacity 
mills that were their first equipment. Working double 
9-hour shifts they have turned out products running from 
540,000 to 700,000 feet monthly. The 20,000 feet capac- 
ity mills were slow in arriving and arrived in large in- 
stalments, the boilers usually coming over last. At last 
reports, however, seven of the larger mills and ten of the 
smaller or 10,000-foot capacity mills were in operation 
and eight more of each size were being installed. One of 
the 20,000-foot capacity mill cut 1,923,242 feet of lumber, 
mostly thin lumber, in April, assisted by a little 
French portable rig and also by a bolter mill. 

The product includes lumber for every military use and 
even excelsior for the bedding of soldiers, two excelsior 
mills having been added to the equipment. 





Travelers Will Welcome the 
New Railroad Scrip Book 


The new $30 railroad scrip book which is to be put in 
service all over the country on Aug. 15 promises to be 
a considerable convenience to the traveling fraternity. It 
has 940 3-cent coupons and sixty 1-cent coupons and is 
good not only for transportation but for meals in dining 
cars and railroad restaurants, Pullman and parlor ear ac- 
commodations and excess baggage fees. It will, of course, 
be good in payment for transportation on all lines of 
railroad in the Federal railway administration and has 
the further advantage that it is not necessary to exchange 
it for tickets at the ticket office before getting on the 
train, as the train fares will be equivalent to ticket office 
fares except for slight variations in some instances. If 
the $30 book proves as popular as is expected it may be 
followed later by a $60 book and also a $15 book. 





Concrete to Displace Lumber for 
Gondola Cars 


The latest announcement in the line of substitutes for 
lumber is the conerete gondola ear. A model car of 
patent construction is said to be in course of manufac- 
ture at the present time and should it prove satisfactory 
it may be but the beginning of the introduction of this 
form of construction in other types of freight cars as well 
as gondolas. It was also stated that concrete shot with 
a gun has been used for some time for certain kinds 
of freight car repairs. 

Should the present shortage in iron and steel continue 
one may look shortly for a new pattern of Ford car with 
its upper works and perhaps part of its machinery manu- 
factured of reénforced concrete. It may perhaps be nec- 
essary, however, to incorporate a certain amount of saw- 
dust with the concrete in the cushions in order to give 
them sufficient resiliency. 





New Specifications Are Issued for Wooden 
Boxes for Export Goods 


There have been certain difficulties in the past with 
wooden boxes used for export canned goods and other 
provisions, and these troubles appear to have been 
largely due to the fact that, in the absence of instruc- 
tions as to the kind of containers to use, manufacturers 
and shippers have used those which were at hand, and 
these in many instances being designed for domestic 
trade were not adequate to the knocks of foreign ship- 
ment under the present conditions. 

Adequate specifications are now in existence and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN publishes elsewhere a resume 
of the changes that have been made in the specifications 
on July 30 as compared with those issued on June 12. 
A eareful study of the entire specifications in their 
revised form would appear to indicate that they are 
very intelligently drawn and combine in an excellent 
degree the rigidity necessary to secure the proper qual- 
ity and the elasticity that permits the substitution of 
other woods or other forms of containers which are 
equally serviceable for the purpose. 

The woods specified are divided into four groups, 
but in the specifications groups 1 and 2 are thrown to- 
gether and also groups 3 and 4. In the second division 
thus created the woods are harder and stronger and 
the specifications permit them to be used in somewhat 
lighter thickness for a given purpose. 

These specifications cover the number of pieces, the 
kind of surfacing and joining, the kind of nails and 
the number, the application of strapping, and in detail 
the construction of wirebound boxes for export. The 
conclusion drawn from the reading of these specifica- 
tions is that the boxes manufactured under them will 
be pretty apt to serve efficiently their purpose as con- 
tainers. 





BIRCH syrup made from the sap of birch trees may soon 
come into use as a rival of maple syrup, in the opinion of 
G. M. Lynch, of Anchorage, Alaska. Samples of bis 
product have been pronounced excellent, possessing 8v- 
stance and flavor equalling syrup derived from maple 
trees. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


TRADE ACCEPTANCE AS USED BY WHOLESALER 


We enclose herewith a copy of our trade acceptance, having 
attached our reason for asking our customers to adopt the 
trade acceptance, 

We believe that you folks can help to educate the retail 
yard dealer and other users of lumber up to the fact that they 
should settle promptly upon receipt of invoice, without waiting 
for the arrival of the car. 

The buyers should either pay cash promptly after receipt 
of invoice or else promptly settle by trade acceptance. They 
do not realize the enormous amount of working capital which 
is tied up in open book accounts and will run into billions of 
dollars. If the lumber buyers will settle promptly with their 
shipper it will increase the shipper’s working capital and 
make his financing much easier. Then again the lumber buyer 
can insist upon his customers settling promptly with him 
either in cash or by trade acceptance. 

If you folks can help to carry on the process of education 
along these lines it will be of great financial help to the man 
who makes lumber and ships it and to the man who buys lum- 
ber from him, because the latter will also be able to adopt some 
plan of insisting upon his customers making settlement 
promptly with him. 

We are all of us carrying out the suggestion of our Gov- 
ernment in regard to food and other matters; it is our patri- 
otic duty to adopt the trade acceptance plan and help our 
Government in carrying out its war financing problems. 

In the short space of time that we have sent out these 
acceptances will say that we have had very gratifying results, 
as we have obtained quite a number of these acceptances from 
our customers which in the usual method of doing business we 
would not have received until the arrival of cars. 

In other cases, some of our customers object to signing 
trade acceptances, stating they had never given a note in pay- 
ment of their purchase, but upon receiving our reply and 
calling their attention to the fact that it was optional with 
them as to whether they accepted our trade acceptances or 
sent us their check, we have received advance payment on 
these shipments, which very likely we would not have received 
until cars had actually reached destination. 

The most interesting comment we can make in reference to 
these acceptances is that quite a number of our own compet- 
itors in Pittsburgh have requested that we send them some of 
our forms, which they have promised to use when sending out 
their invoices to their customers.—A™MurICAN LUMBER & 
MANUFACTURING Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


[The form of acceptance used by this company is re- 
produced herewith, being printed at the head of a cir- 
cular describing the use of the acceptance, with per- 
forated line so that the acceptance form can be torn off 
and returned. 

The only criticism which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
cares to offer to this form of acceptance is that the 
endorsement form is printed across the face, where it 


cern that carried any lignum vite? Yet that wood is asked 
for, as well as other sorts that are never seen here. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in making 
the correction, which is suggestive of the varied resources 
of Buffalo as a lumber market, and especially of the 
particular firm in question.—EDITor. | 


ENLISTMENT IN SPRUCE PRODUCTION DIVISION 


This oflice is in receipt of your letter of July 17 acknowledg- 
ing our answer of July 11 in response to your query for in- 
formation regarding the possibility of civilians enlisting for 
service in this division, 

As the class of men who may now enter this branch of the 
Army is somewhat more restricted than at the time our 
former letter was written, I am again writing in order that 
you may have the regulations that now govern such enlist 
ments. 

This headquarters is still authorized to issue competent 
orders to men over or under draft age for the purpose of per- 
mitting them to make application to recruiting officers for 
enlistment. Registrants under the selective service regula- 
tions who have been given deferred classification, or those who 
have been placed in Class 1, qualified for special or limited 
service, may become inducted by furnishing this office the 
information requested in the attached memorandum. How 
ever, men of the draft age who have been classified in Class 1 
for general military service are not, at the present time, 
allowed to become voluntarily inducted into the Spruce Pro- 
duction Division. Men especially desired for our work are 
those who are experienced in various branches of the lumber 
industry. 

There is at present no call for clerks. It is expected that 
our maximum authorized strength will be reached some time 
during the coming month and that this division will then be 
closed to all enlistments.—W. P. STevens, Ist Lieut., Spruce 
Production Division, Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


[The memorandum accompanying the letter states that 
the following information is desired from each appli- 
‘ant. The information is forwarded to the provost mar- 
shal general and upon his action depends whether the 
application is accepted. The applicant should keep in 
touch ‘with his local board or with the nearest board 
indicated in his statement if he is at a distance from 
the board with which he is registered: 

(a) Full name. 

(b) Order number. 

(c) Serial number. 

(d) Color. 

(e) Present classification (Class and Division). 

(f) Physical qualifications (as given by your medical 
board). 

(zg) Present address. 

(h) Designation of local board. 
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necessarily interferes to some extent with the writing 
in the body of the acceptance and particularly with the 
car number. If the car number were moved directly 
under the line for invoice date and if the formal state- 
ment in fine type were concentrated in the center under 
the endorsement, it is believed that this would be an 
improvement on the form of the acceptance. It might 
be possible that the acceptor in writing his signature 
would have a bold, heavy hand which might entirely 
obliterate the car number and render it illegible. 
Another improvement would be to have the acceptance 
form in duplicate or earbon so that the acceptor might 
keep a copy for his own file. A form adopted by the 
Federation of Furniture Manufacturers which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN reproduced some time ago had this 
feature and it would seem to be an added convenience. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad to learn of any 
new lumber firms taking up the use of the trade ac- 
ceptance and hopes to have other news along this line 
from time to time.—Eprror. ] 





BUFFALO CAN FURNISH LIGNUM VITAE 


We note the remarks of a Buffalo lumberman in the center 
column, foot of page 61 of your last issue, regarding lignum 
Vite. Undoubtedly this party has not been aware of the fact 
that we have been carrying lignum vite in stock for many 
years, and are direct importers, and have been for some time. 
gan ee carry as much as several carloads of various 
Dotais 3 ignum vite on hand at all times; therefore the 
cee ee referred to was not as well posted on this 

articular line as he should have been.—G. Exias & Bros. 
(INc.), Buffalo, N, Y., Inquiry No. 57. 


[The item to which our Buffalo contributer takes ex- 
ception was as follows: 
eet eatalo lumberman calls attention to the circulars he is 
of lumber thy the Government, asking for bids on various sorts 
country ¢ iat is wanted. He notes that all individuals in the 
yet the are urged to exercise close economy in all things and 
specifica’ in both the number and the make up of these 
Asks, at loner coy 2PPalling. Why do not the authorities, he 
then’ cat] sa study the lumber that is handled in Buffalo and 
ness? Wao it in a space that is not prodigal in its wasteful- 
or example, whoever knew of a Buffalo lumber con- 


(i) Designation of nearest local board, in case you are at a 
distance from the board under which you are registered. 

(j) Occupation which you are following, or for which you 
consider yourself best fitted. 

It will be seen from Lieutenant Stevens’ letter that 
enlistments will probably be closed for this division very 
soon and any further applicant should therefore act 
promptly.—Eb1Tor. | 


HONEY LOCUST AS A FURNITURE WOOD 

Please advise me if honey locust lumber is considered a 
high class article for manufacturing furniture, as was stated 
by a representative of one of the largest and best known furni- 
ture men of Chicago. But upon offering said lumber to a St. 
Louis firm I was advised that the class of furniture they were 
manufacturing called for better lumber or woods, rather, than 
honey locust.—INQuiry No. 105. 


[The above inquiry comes from Towa and it is some- 
what uncertain which of the two varieties of locust the 
inquirer is talking about, as the standard commercial 
wood, black locust, is sometimes called honey locust, altho 
this name really belongs to an entirely different variety 
distinguished by the armor of sharp thorns with which 
its trunk is often decorated and by the sweet, sticky 
substance contained in its seed pods. ; 

Assuming that the latter or true honey locust is the 
wood to which our correspondent refers, it is used to a 
considerable extent for furniture purposes in Texas but 
furniture manufacturers in most other States know lit- 
tle or nothing about it. The woods used in furniture 
are largely dominated by prevailing fashions and tastes 
and a wood might be very excellently suited for this 
purpose and yet be very difficult to sell in the manu- 
factured form because the buyer knows little or nothing 
about it. 

If the wood under inquiry is the true black locust it 
is much more valuable for treenails at the present time 
than for furniture. If the ordinary honey locust, it 
might be better utilized for fence posts, which while not 
so durable as those of black locust, still compare very 
satisfactorily with most other woods. It may be, how- 
ever, that there are lumbermen among our readers who 


have developed a market for honey locust lumber, in 
which case the address of the inquirer will be cheerfully 
supplied.—EpiTok. } 


AN INQUIRY FOR LUMBER 


Kindly let me know where I can get the following lumber: 
live oak, hickory, ash and musketoe woods, for making wooden 
hammers or let me know some names of dealers.—INQUIRY 
No. 99. 

[The above inquiry comes from Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
evidently the inquirer is thinking of making a wooden 
gavel or two of these woods and wishes to know where 
to purchase them. What he refers to as musketoe is 
probably ‘‘ mesquite,” a wood that is very hard and that 
is sometimes used for such purposes. 


The inquirer can probably secure these woods thru 
some local dealer in cabinet woods or in manual train- 
ing school supplies. The inquiry is, of course, not of 
large interest to the lumber industry but is published 
to indicate the range of inquiries that come to this de- 
partment.—EbITor. | 


SUGGESTION FOR A VIBRATING MOTOR 

Your favor of the 18th inst. has been received, for which I 
thank you. 

In regard to a “barking device” it appears to me that the 
pneumatically driven spud would be more efficient than the 
electrically driven device “like a small buzz planer.” But we 
do not have the compressed air, and we have the electrical 
current. Would it be practical to drive the spud with 
electricity, somewhat as follows: 

The armature that shall drive the spud shall be caused to 
reciprocate by and between two electric alternate magnets. 
That is, the current shall automatically be cut off when the 
armature strikes the electrical magnet (when it ceases to be a 
magnet) and the current cut in the opposite one, and so on. 

Could it be made to give enough force to the spud without 
being too heavy ? 


In fact, could not any rapid reciprocating machinery be run 
electrically in like manner ?—INQuiry No. 108. 


[This inquirer asked for tie barking devices and was 
referred to two different forms, one a pneumatically oper- 
ated spud and the other a rotary device with a small motor 
direct connected shaft carrying a cutting knife guarded 
upon all except the operating side, its round head carry- 
ing cutting knives somewhat like those of a buzz planer, 
This is hung from an overhead pulley with counterbal- 
ance and is operated by hand, the enclosed shaft acting as 
a handle with which the tool is pressed to its work. It 
was particularly designed for cleaning up the remnants 
of bark left on pulp wood after having gone thru a 
machine barker, but of course it could be used for remov- 
ing the bark from ties, altho perhaps not quite so efficient 
as the pneumatic spud. 

A reciprocating action can be quite readily arranged 
for pneumatic power because the air acts as a cushion 
at the end of each stroke. If magnets or solenoids were 
used it would be difficult to get sufficient power and at 
the same time get sufficient electrical cushioning action. 
It, of course, also would be very expensive to construct 
a single device of this sort, as the initial cost would 
be perhaps five or six times that of manufacturing 
in quantity. 

If our inquirer has electric power he can readily pur- 
chase a small air compressor for the purpose of oper- 
ating the pneumatic device.—Ep1ror. | 


THE DIFFICULTY IN PURCHASING WALNUT 


Referring to your issue of Aug. 3, Query and Comment 
Inquiry No. 91, we are in a position in this market to uphold 
the position the gentleman takes. We ourselves are trying 
to pick up walnut in this section and have succeeded in get 
ting a few logs with a few more in sight, but there is a large 
amount that could be bought except that the position the 
holders take is that they want to “sell to the Government 
direct” and will not talk to anybody else. 

If the Government would set a price on this timber, satis 
fying the farmers and owners of this timber that it was the 
Government price they were being offered, in sixty days we 
think that twenty carloads or more of good walnut would be 
shipped from this section.—INnquiry No. 1128, 

[In the issue of Aug. 3 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
printed -a letter from an Indiana lumberman indicating 
that owners of walnut were reluctant to make sales. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN assumed that they were holding 
for higher prices. The above letter, however, puts a dif- 
ferent complexion upon the matter, at least as regards 
Michigan is concerned, it coming from a Michigan re- 
tailer. It appears that the owners of walnut are not so 
much concerned over the price that they obtain as they 
are over the question as to whether the Government will 
directly get the benefit. In other words, while they may 
not care for exorbitant prices themselves they do not want 
to see middlemen making a profit out of what should be a 
patriotic proposition. 

Tt would seem to be a good idea for the Government to 
take over officially the purchasing of walnut for the vari- 
ous contractors who are supplying it with airplane pro- 
pellers and gunstocks, so that the situation may be stand- 
ardized and sellers may be assured that the price that is 
paid them is a reasonable and uniform price. There is, of 
course, some difficulty over the great variation in quality 
and size of walnut and of relative values measured in 
terms of the product which can be manufactured from it. 
Nevertheless, it should be possible to standardize specifi- 
cations and grades on walnut logs sufficiently to establish 
a standard of prices.—EpITor. ] 


BABB OOO 


Wuen America entered the war there were 37 steel ship 
yards in the country. Today there are 72, and the old 
yards have been enlarged from a capacity of 162 ways 
to 195, and more are being added. The 24 wood ship yards 
of 1916 have grown to 80 in operation at present. These 
figures mean, in a word, that in a single year America 
has become the greatest ship building nation of the world. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


A review of the countrywide business conditions con- 
vinces the investigator that the nation is in an excep- 
tionally strong position for war time. Drawbacks may 
be noted here and there, resulting from war-imposed 
conditions, such as transportation and labor shortages 
and restrictions on use of raw material; but notwith- 
standing these business is sound. The banking situa- 
tion is a point of importance, current financial develop 
ments depicting its strength. 

The last week has been marked by a further extension 
of Government control of production, distribution and 
labor, by more urgent demands upon already full 
capacities for still greater efforts, and some further 
shifting of the stream of war orders to western points 
from the congested eastern area. One cloud has gathered 
upon the horizon: The crop reports indicate a de- 
terioration of farm products. The Government reports 
a serious loss in the cotton promise, thru a damaging 
drouth in Texas, the heaviest producer, and the hoped 
for record corn crop will not be realized because of 
the backwardness of the crop in Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. All signs point to a heavy corn yield east 
of the Mississippi, however, and spring wheat is fair, 
tho the harvest will not be so large as expected. Oats 
have also deteriorated; hay is not up to the standard, 
and potatoes are spotted. All this may affect the farm 
trade somewhat, but the impairment of the crop pros- 
pect has had less general effect than would be the 
case were not the nation so completely on a war foot 
ing, the course of business now being shaped almost 
wholly by Governmental influences and not by crop and 
kindred prospects. Improved collections are further 
reported, and firm, even stringent, money. 


Demand general is termed fair, but in some sections 
of the country it is not even that. But this condition 
has no influence on the manufacturer, but rather on the 
wholesaler and retailer; the Govern- 
ment practically monopolizes the out- 
put of the former and, with several 
new large cantonment extensions and 
other projects that will require vast quantities of lum- 
ber on foot, it is likely that its requirements will in- 
crease instead of decrease. There has been consider- 
able speculation as to just how prices on actual mill 
shipments would compare, item for item, with the 
Government maximum prices, the statement having 
been made that many items could be bought at less than 
Government prices. The following summarized analysis 
indicates that this is not a general condition. This 
analysis covers eighteen representative mills, the total 
number of cars shipped—1,652—going to twenty-five 
different States, the railroads and the Government, 
carrying 39,414,624 feet of lumber. Nos. 1 and 2 dimen- 
sion not only brought the full f. 0. b. mill maximum 
prices but shippers of shortleaf dimension secured the 
full maximum prices on the delivered basis of longleaf 
weights. As longleaf dimension is conceded to be worth 
$2 more f. o. b. mill than shortleaf, it is evident that 
longleaf mills are selling their dimension for fully $2.50 
less than it would bring in the open market. As short 
leaf mills generally are allowed to charge $3 more for 
finish, which is their specialty, it would seem that long 
leaf mills should be permitted to charge more for their 
specialty, longleaf dimension. It is noted that whether 
long- or shortleaf boards were shipped the full maxi- 
mum delivered price was secured on the longleaf weight 
basis. The analysis further shows that mills were able 
to secure orders on which to ship their full production 
of B&better at full maximum prices, with all additions 
for specified lengths and extra workings. This fact 
that the market is willingly able to absorb all offerings, 
whether of common stock or B&better, indicates clearly 
the ultra-healthy condition of the market. Of the 
grades shipped, according to this analysis, B&better 
constituted 11% percent; ‘‘C’’ % of 1 pereent; No. 1, 
1- and 2-inech, 40 percent; No. 2, 1- and 2-ineh, 17% 
percent; timbers, 23 percent; No. 3, 64% percent, and 
No. 4 and miscellaneous, 1 percent—not far from the 
average shipments of a representative longleaf mill. 
The high percentage of timbers accounts for the high 
percentage of No. 1 and the low percentages of Nos. 2 
and 3. In sawing for timbers the same care can not 
be taken to secure upper grades as in sawing for 1- 
and 2-inch lumber. However, this apparent loss in 
degrade is largely made up in volume. The low per- 
centage of Nos. 2 and 3 is because in sawing timber the 
pith is ‘‘boxed,’’ whereas if the log were sawed into 
1- and 2-inch lumber a considerable quantity of No. 2 
and No. 3 would develop from the center of the log. The 
total shipments being so close to the average longleaf 
mill in percentage of grades, the offerings taken at full 
maximum prices should strengthen the manufacturer’s 
confidence in the market. In the meanwhile, the mar- 
ket being under the usual influence of August, business 
at wholesale centers and with retailers is slow, but a 
perceptible quickening is confidently expected with the 
approach of fall. Stocks generally are low. 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


* on * 


While demand for hardwoods is not so keen as for- 
merly—a usual condition at this time of the year— 
there has been no impairment to the market strength, 

and, altho price advances have not 
HARDWOODS been a general thing during the week 
the changes as a whole have been 
favorable to the seller. Some attribute the duller de- 
mand to the fact that lumber ordered long ago and on 
the way for an indefinite time has begun to arrive in 
quantities, now that the car supply has been eased to 
an appreciable extent—a condition not relied upon, 
however, and thought to be only temporary, until the 
grain and cotton movements begin. Inquiries from re- 
tailers are reported to be growing more numerous, the 
consumers evidently beginning to realize the value of 
the lumber and being willing to pay any reasonable ad- 


vances asked. Generally, hardwood manufacturers are 
not much concerned with the trend of the retail markets 
now-a-days, they having their hands full to supply Gov 
ernment requirements and those of factories working on 
war orders, with the railroads getting any surplus of 
output. However, some concerns have managed to 
‘catch up considerably with their back orders. Indus- 
trial buyers grow more and more unwilling to accept 
green lumber, altho they invariably specify immediate 
delivery. Demands from box manufacturers are char- 
acterized as especially heavy, they seeking materials of 
all grades, the higher for ammunition and packing cases 
and the lower for crates and cheaper grade cases. Mill 
stocks of the important woods, such as oak, poplar, cot- 
tonwood, ash, chestnut and maple, are reported by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States to be materially heavier than a month ago; in 
oak alone the combined total in E&S shows a 9.1 percent 
increase over July 1. It is understood, however, that 
most of these stocks are being covered with orders from 
Government, industrial and railroad sources. 
* * * 

Increased business in both rough and dressed stock 
is reported, this probably being due in part to the new 
instructions issued by the car service section of the 

Railroad Administration as to for 


NORTH warding shipments, and also to the 
CAROLINA understanding reached between man- 
PINE ufacturers and wholesalers whereby 


the latter are guaranteed a commis- 
sion of 5 percent on orders taken at maximum prices. 
Prospects are good for a gradual increase in the volume 
of business from now on. The increased demand for 
rough stock was principally in the better grades of edge 
and stock boards, but also in edge culls and red heart 
6/4 edge box, and box bark strips. The sales of dressed 
lumber were almost three times as large as those of the 
previous week, but the total was not notably large even 
at that. Quotations on low grade lumber adhere closely 
to the Government maximum, but the basis on the 
higher grades is a little uncertain; but indications are 
that the maximum prices will shortly prevail thruout 
the market. Reports of Government projects for the 
construction of housing of permanent character for war 
workers in the North Carolina pine territory, involving 
approximately $15,000,000, have had the effect of stim- 
ulating the market. The eastern markets unanimously 
report better transportation service, with consequent 
larger receipts, but as this is thought to be only a tem 
porary condition not much business is solicited by the 
wholesalers. Box manufacturers are liberal purchasers, 
but building sources furnish little business, as the Gov- 
ernment is practically the only agency that at this time 
carries on any noteworthy building operations. 

* * * 

Residential construction still being at low ebb, as 
for some time, practically no business whatever 
emanates from this source, the demand coming largely 

from manufacturers of boxes and 
EASTERN crates and from industries engaged 
SPRUCE on war orders. Receipts have been 
better lately, so that yards are fairly 
well supplied, but there is no surplus of any item, nor 
is any expected, as there appear to be takers for any- 
thing in spruce that is received. Prices hold firm. 

* * * 

The movement of white pine is still a little below 
that of last year, but there is an excellent factory and 
railroad demand and yard trade also shows some in 
crease, Transportation conditions still 
are fair, but northern manufacturers 
expect a tightening up in a week or 
two, when the grain movement be 
gins in heavy volume, and consequently they urge 
retailers needing stock to place orders quickly if they 
desire prompt delivery. Crop conditions in the northern 
States are reported to be excellent and farmers are 
well supplied with money, and as much repair work 
and shed construction is expected to be done on the 
farms this fall it is thought certain that the call for 
rough lumber will be heavy shortly. Some eastern mar- 
kets report a fair trade, while others call demand light, 
as can be expected at this time of year. Lower and 
higher grades are the most ready sellers, with assort- 
ments below normal, but there are ample stocks of 
medium grades, as the quietness of the market hits 
these most. Prices are very strong at all centers, altho 
some consumers have held off with unwarranted orders in 
the hope of eventual concessions. 

* * * 


Stocks universally are in closely sold-up condition, 
demand from Government and other war interests being 
as heavy as at any other time in the past. Further, 

there are prospects of considerable 
HEMLOCK additional cantonment construction, 
which may call for more material 
than is available with stocks in their present condition. 
Michigan and Wisconsin stocks have come forward to 
the eastern markets in larger quantities lately, but 
dealers are shipping them to consumers in corresponding 
proportions, so there is no accumulation. More orders 
for box material have come forward, and dealers gen- 
erally expect a strong market this fall. Quotations are 
strong; in fact, the outlook is for higher prices, and an 
established price above the present level is expected to 
be fixed soon. 


WHITE 
PINE 


* * * 


There has been no appreciable change in the cypress 
market. Stocks are below normal, but continue in an 
unsold condition to the detriment of prices, especially 

on the better grades. Neither coun- 
CYPRESS try nor city yard trade appears ac- 
tive in the middle West, but there 
seems to be a little more life to the eastern markets. 
Meanwhile, mill stocks are improving, with manu- 


facturers being called on to furnish only silo, barn 
stocks and shop grades in any quantities to civilian con 
sumers. There is no disposition to make any conces- 
sions, for distributers expect an early business revival 
and a good trade this fall. There appears to be an 
enormous demand for eypress lumber, in the B&better 
grade with an average length of 18 to 19 feet, emanat- 
ing from the Navy Department, for use as inside finish 
in steel ships as well as for building smaller craft, such 
as launches, life boats, ete. 


* * % 
The California white and sugar pine mills are running 
to full capacity and are shipping as much lumber as is 
physically possible under present transportation condi- 


tions. The new prices, recently 
WESTERN adopted to readjust some items and 
PINES to cover the advance in freight 


rates, have been well received by 
the trade and have had no effect on the demand. As 
a result, prices in the eastern markets also are strong 
on every item. The eastern demand keeps up very 
well on everything except shop, and this far from dis- 
turbs the manufacturers’ peace of mind. 


* * * 


Things are going well with the Douglas fir manufac- 
turers. New business received by the mills in Oregon 
and Washington reporting to the West Coast Lumber- 

men’s Association last week was 
DOUGLAS nearly 9,000,000 feet, or 17 percent, 
FIR in excess of the new business placed 

during the previous week. Orders for 
the week totalled 61,764,240 fect, mostly for rail ship- 
ment. Distribution of cantonment contracts calling for 
23,800,000 feet has an encouraging effect; and on top 
of this inquiries come from Government sources respect- 
ing the ability of the fir mills to fill orders for 100,- 
000,000 feet within the next two or three months— 
indicating a vast volume of business in prospect. In 
addition, there are many inquiries from retailers and 
jobbers who are eager to receive fall supplies, for as 
soon as harvest is over business doubtless will be ex- 
ceedingly brisk. All this has had a most bracing effect 
and naturally producers are not in the least willing to 
shade Government prices. More cars are being sup- 
plied at present than are needed; it is expected, how- 
ever, that when the heavier movement of grain begins 
only a few weeks hence—cars will not be so plentiful. 
Anticipating heavy demands during the late summer 
and early fall, the mills are running to full capacity 
and are producing nearly their normal output of lum- 
ber; the cut last week at 124 mills was 76,159,780 feet, 
which was within 1.53 percent of normal. Even with 
this volume of production the mills are scarcely able 
to replenish their stocks, which have run abnormally 
low in the last few months on account of the great 
demands of the Government and commercial buyers. 
While production last week was as above stated, the 
shipments were 75,686,630 feet, a net gain for the 
mills of only 473,150 feet. 


* * * 


Since construction work generally continues to lag 
the market continues dull and there is no prospect of 
improvement. The scarcity of shingles, however, 
serves to offset the light demand and 
prices are maintained on the eastern 
markets practically unchanged. From 
the West and middle West, to the contrary, come 
reports of rather large transits and a slight weak- 
ening of red cedar shingle prices in consequence; 
but the mills counsel the maintenance of prices 
in view of an uncertain supply later on in the season. 
On the Coast red cedars now bring $2.35 for stars and 
$3.10 for clears—and manufacturers say that it costs 
them $1 to manufacture, not including cost of plant, 
equipment or logs, which practically eliminate all 
profit. At Kansas City the quotations stand at $2.35 
and $3.20, respectively, Coast basis, the statement com- 
ing from that market that transits are too large for 
the market to absorb. White cedar standards and 
sound butts, however, have advanced, and now are 
quoted on the Chicago market at $4.55 for extras; 
$3.60 for standards, and $2.70 for sound butts. Retail 
centers report that buying is light, especially because 
the country trade is holding off, awaiting crop develop- 
ments. 


SHINGLES 


* * * 


Everybody is now waiting for pending army canton- 
ment orders to be distributed. Several projects have 
been announced for the southern Atlantic coast States 

that should furnish some attractive 


CURRENT business. Other war work is con- 
MARKET templated in the middle West and 
FACTORS thruout the country generally, and 


the fir mills in the Northwest hold 
firm in expectation of big business. In the meanwhile 
the Government is inclined to push production in Oregon 
and Washington more and more, and have recently 
assigned additional soldiers to help operate sawmills, 
to make up for a deficit in the labor supply. Government 
projects and needs will bear close watching and lumber- 
men who are wide awake can engage in some profitable 
trade extension work even in this field. The car supply 
generally is reported more plentiful, and even adequate 
in some sections; but it is doubtful if this condition will 
continue much longer. The labor scarcity is still a handi- 
cap, according to general reports, the continual drafting 
of men for the Army having its effect; but the Government 
has now taken the distribution of labor in hand and aiter 
the preliminary organization of that new function relief 
for essential industries—of which lumber is one—should 
be forthcoming. ' 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


One of the most difficult problems growing out of the 
war is that of Government finance, and yet it is one that 
strikes close to each individual because of the distribution 
of the financial burden thru direct Federal taxation. It 
is a well known fact that a government, whether municipal, 
State or Federal, can boast of its tremendous expenditures 
with less disturbing results than can the individual or cor- 
poration. Generally, boasting of expenditures by the indi- 
vidual injures his credit in the eyes of the sober minded, 
but a municipality or a State seldom feels the effect of 
statements that its expenditures exceed its revenue. In 
the present war situation there is a tendency on the part 
of newspapers to disregard, in discussing Government 
finance, many of the elements that bear directly upon na- 
tional credit. 

An instance of this is found in following the headlines 
of various publications pointing to the expenditure of 
the Government and to the appropriations for future 
expenditures. Not infrequently is found the headline 
‘““U, S. War Bill Now Fifty Billions.’’ As a matter of 
fact, these are the appropriations authorized and not 
the expenditures. It may require longer than a year to 
fulfil the contracts contemplated in the authorization by 
Congress. An illustration of that is found in the ex- 
perience of this Government last year, when the authoriza- 
tions by Congress in the budgets totaled close to $23,000,- 
000,000 whereas the actual expenditures for all purposes 
in the fiscal year ended June 30 were very much less. 

It is well therefore to analyze the disbursements for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, last. In that twelve-month 
the actual appropriations were $18,879,177,012, while the 
appropriations and contract authorizations covering the 
operations to that date from our entrance into the war 
amounted to nearly $30,000,000,000. Not all of these 
appropriations were for war purposes and no such sum was 
disbursed. The actual disbursement of the Treasury for 
the year ended June 30, last, was $12,696,702,470, and out 
of this amount about $1,000,000,000 was for ordinary 
expenses of the government and $4,738,029,750 was used 
in interest bearing loans to the Allies, which is a re- 
investment. The actual disbursement, therefore, on ac- 
count of the war expenses of tue Government in the twelve 
months ended June 30, last, was $6,851,154,048. 

It is known that a considerable amount of this expendi- 
ture had been made for ships, ship yards, warehouses, 


terminals, munition plants, docks at various foreign points 
and the great railroad distributing system constructed in 
France. It also includes $500,000,000 appropriated for 
the War Finance Corporation, $500,000,000 for the railway 
‘‘revolving fund’’ and $50,000,000 for the United States 
Grain Corporation, of which a considerable amount has 
been paid. 

Secretary McAdoo estimates that the Treasury disburse- 
ments for the fiscal year ending June 30, next, will total 
$24,000,000,000, which if added to the disbursements of 
the year just closed will make the outlay for the two 
years $36,696,702,470, and deducting the peace require- 
ments from this there remains $34,331,702,470 as disburse- 
ments on account of the war. It is estimated that at least 
$15,000,000,000 of this has been disbursed in the way of 
investments or for property that makes it recoverable. 
This would mean that the irrecoverable expenditures for 
the two years of war are slightly less than $20,000,000,000. 

The total Liberty loan authorization amounts to $22,- 
000,000,000 and the war savings stamps account for 
$2,000,000,000 more. There was produced thru the Rev- 
enue Law of 1918 $4,000,000,000 and the estimated reve- 
nue from the tax bill now in preparation is $8,000,000,000. 
If these figures are correct—and they have been compiled 
chiefly by Theodore H. Price—it would appear that ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the irrecoverable war expendi- 
ture of the United States during the first two years of 
its participation in the war will be paid by direct taxation, 
so that against the bonds and war savings stamps author- 
ized, amounting in all to $24,000,000,000, the country will 
have $15,000,000,000 of recoverable or productive assets. 
This would leave a net or uncovered increase in publie debt 
of only $9,000,000,000. Hence there is reason to believe 
that the financial and credit position of the United States 
Government is exceedingly strong for war time. 

The European war is entering its fifth year and this is 
the sixteenth month of American participation. It is in- 
teresting to note, therefore, the effects on business. Not- 
withstanding the constantly increasing demands of the 
Government, exceeding all expectations, business holds up 
remarkably well. Such economy as is practiced is among 
those who realize the economic effects of the war and are 
preparing for them. There seems to be no diminution of 
the public ability to buy. This is evidenced by the ex- 
periences of those engaged in merchandising, even non- 


essential merchandising, in the manufacturing centers. 
The chief difficulty of maintaining manufacturing opera- 
tions lies in the direction of a shortage of labor and the 
scarcity of basic materials brought about by inadequate 
transportation. In other words, the restrictions that are 
made by the Government in order to facilitate the supply 
of war materials have operated automatically to check the 
so called nonessential industry. 

In spite of this, however, the foreign trade of the United 
States in the year just closed shows a reduction of less 
than 1 percent compared with the previous years. Imports 
increased 11 percent; our exports and merchandise fell off 
5.7 percent. The volume of trade, however, has been much 
smaller, the difference being made up in higher values. 
It would be much healthier if our trade balance were 
smaller. The country has been exporting more goods than 
it has been receiving for several years. Europe will have 
some difficulty in paying the balance in dollars and it 
would simply contribute to our own inflation were it paid 
in gold. Trade balances should balance if the economic 
organism of the world is healthy. Europe for many years 
to come will require enough of our products to keep this 
country busy supplying them, provided they are free to 
buy and pay for goods they require. On the other hand, 
Europe must be kept busy manufacturing the things we 
need from it in order to balance accounts as nearly as 
possible. 

One of the reassuring developments in the war program 
is the remarkably little disturbance which the application 
of governmental control now gives. A week ago it was 
deemed advisable to take over for supervision and opera- 
tion the great telegraph and telephone systems of the 
country. A year ago such a proclamation would have 
caused serious mental disturbance. Even when the procla- 
mation was forthcoming placing the railroad systems of 
the country in the control of the Government dictatorship 
there was more or less apprehension regarding the step. 
As a matter of fact, it was absolutely imperative that this 
step be taken, as some of the railroads were helpless to 
finance their needs and avert bankruptey. The railroad 
problem is being worked out satisfactorily, as the trans- 
portation systems are being codrdinated. The transfer of 
the telegraphic and telephonic communication systems to 
Government control was accepted largely as a necessary 
war measure. 





FOREST ENGINEERS TELL OF WORK IN FRANCE 


AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCES 


Headquarters Services of Supply 
Office of the Chief Engineer 
Division of Construction and Forestry 

July 16, 1918. 
Kditor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill.:—I have 
been greatly interested in reading the account of the 
meeting of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion as presented in your issue of May 25. I can assure 
you that the men connected with the lumberjack regi- 
ments in France appreciate most deeply the generosity 
and unanimity with which the lumbermen at home have 
backed up the plan for providing welfare and recreational 
facilities for the lumbermen serving with the American 
Expeditionary Forces. It is thoroly characteristic of the 
men in this big industry. They can be assured also that 
their generosity will be well rewarded, since the funds 
raised can be used in very many ways to brighten the 
lives of the lumberjacks in France who are in for a long 
absence from old homes and associations and who are 
frequently working under hard and trying conditions. 
The morale of the men of the 10th and 20th Engineers is 
exceptionally high; and that is one of the reasons why 
they have made such a splendid record in their work in 
France. Such things as the National association is doing 
and as your paper has so staunchly supported will be of 
the utmost help to keep the morale of our men up to the 
point which means their maximum efficiency in doing the 

part allotted to them in winning the great war. y 
I wish to forestall a possible erroneous impression 
which might be drawn from statements given to the pub- 
lie in connection with the need for a special recreation 
fund for the forestry regiments. The American Y. M. 
C. A. connected with the Army has made a special effort 
to extend its recreational services to the troops engaged 
upon forestry operations. This has been difficult for them 
both because of the tremendous demands made upon them 
by the large numbers of American soldiers in France and 
also because our troops are widely scattered, often work- 
ing in units of a half company or a single company and 
away from the principal localities and base camps where 
the American troops are largely concentrated. We are 
conducting over sixty operations, scattered well over half 
of the ‘geographic limits of France. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties the Y. M. C. A., far from overlooking 
the forestry troops, has extended its services to a very 
large proportion of our camps—to practically all, in 
fact, except a very few of the smallest and most tempo- 
rary detachments. In many cases large and well fitted 
recreation buildings or tents have been furnished with 
all of the usual Y. M. C. A. activities; and the lumber- 
Jack soldier is rare indeed who has not been given some- 
thing, most of them a good deal, by the Y. M. C. A. It 
has not been unusual to see a Y. M. C. A. recreation 
building or tent among the first to go up at a new for- 
estry camp and everywhere thruout our operations these 
splendid fellows with the red triangle on their coats have 
een very much on the job. We have been delighted and 
astonished by the extent of the work which they have 

been able to do. é 
e forestry section was especially fortunate in having 
work for our men taken over and personally directed 


for a considerable time by Mr. H. A. Templeton, himself 
a lumberman and a man of splendid energy and organiz- 
ing ability, who knows the lumberjack and what his 
needs are from the ground up. 

1 am writing this of course with not the slightest idea 
of disparaging the need for the welfare work which the 
lumbermen have undertaken or the opportunities for using 
the funds which they are providing in very effective 
ways. We are employing a good many thousands of men 
and we are in for a long pull. We need all the help we 
can get to provide for the comfort of our men and for 
keeping their spirits at the true fighting edge. I wish 
simply to make it clear that the Y. M. C. A. has done 
remarkably and wonderfully by us. 

The forestry section is plugging straight ahead with 
the determination to see to it that the winning of the 
war shall not be held back by the lack of timber which 
the army needs both for offensive operations at the front 
and for the services of supply and communication in the 
rear. We are now cutting something like a million feet 
a day—sawn, hewn and round, not counting fuel wood— 
but we have not yet caught up with the demands of the 
army. If you spent a week in my office you would think 
that this is a lumber war from the way the requisitions 
pour in. We are producing everything from 100-foot 
piles for the docks at our base ports to 18-inch slats for 
the ‘‘duck boards,’’ or board walks in the bottoms of the 
trenches. Estimates for wire entanglement stakes come 
in in units of millions. The largest demands, however, 
are for barrack and warehouse lumber and railroad ties. 
We are also sending a lot of heavy timbers to the front 
for bridge construction and bomb proofs, and planking 
for the artillery roads. We are going to plank a road 
for the American army, if need be, to the River Rhine and 


_then build a bridge across it. 


We are making the American mills do some tricks which 
I doubt their ever having done before. Most of our 10,000- 
foot mills are cutting better than 25,000 feet in two 
shifts and some have been working three shifts. One of 
them was pulled up the other day, moved eighteen miles, 
and began cutting its first log at the new set forty-seven 
hours after the last log was cut at the old set. We have 
had to utilize all sorts of make-shift equipment. Early in 
the game you could have seen twenty or thirty men hauling 
by hand our military escort wagons loaded with piles. 
You would have wept to see a bunch of American lumber- 
jacks pushing logs thru a little French mill, feeding the 
saw with their bare hands, with the little old leaky boiler 
blowing out steam at every pore; and you would have 
laughed to see the accumulation of odds and ends of toy 
ears, with a gage of 24 inches, which we got together at 
some of the earlier operations in order to get things going. 
But we have gotten out the stuff and our equipment is 
now getting into much better shape. When the kaiser 
sits down a few months hence to figure out how it hap- 
pened he will have to make some heavy entries in his 
ledger to the creait of the American lumberjack. 

With very sincere wishes to yourself and our many 
good friends in the lumber industry at home, very sin- 
cerely yours, 

W. B. GREELEY, 
Lieut. Col., Engineers, N. A. 


———— June 25. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, Ill. Gentlemen: Be- 
fore I became a member of the American Expeditionary 
Forces I was full of all kinds of excuses for not writing 
letters, but since being over here I found that a letter to 
the States puts a fellow in such a homey humor that I’ve 
gotten to the point of making- excuses for writing so 
many, and as I have such a good excuse for this one I 
just couldn’t let it slide by. 

Company ‘‘ ’’ set a record yesterday by cutting 42,000 
feet of lumber on a 20,000 capacity French mill and 
naturally we are all feeling a bit swelled up and talkative 
today. 

You know it’s a case of swell up while you have the 
chance, for records don’t stand very long over here—the 
whole regiment seems to be breaking records; just as soon 
as one company pulls up to first place they find that some 
other outfit has hunched their backs and left them in the 
background. Our greatest difficulty is in convincing the 
French people that we really are doing the work. They 
just won’t be convinced that American soldiers can get 
a greater footage out of their mills than they can. 

A good example of this came up the other day at the 
log sawing contest between an American and a Canadian 
outfit; they both did very well, but the French were not 
one bit impressed until the next day, when they sent a 
couple of men out to haul the logs away. The logs were 
a bit heavy for their mules and they decided to cut them. 
Well, it took the two Frenchmen hours to cut logs that 
our fellows had cut in minutes and when the news finally 
sifted thru they were willing to admit that some Ameri 
cans can handle a saw. 

Our logging methods are eye openers toc, a great deal 
larger than anything they have seen around this part of 
the country and not so very small for the States either, 
as our three mills are getting out about 150,000 each 
twenty-four hours, and in this kind of timber that means 
some logs, and quite a difference in the landscape, 

It does take but a very short time to change a young 
forest into a nice open field. They have the laugh on us 
tho when it comes to storing up the brush wood. That 
seems unnecessary to our fellows and it’s hard to break 
records on anything that the men don’t think is helping to 
‘¢kan the kaiser.’’ 

Well, as I said, some one is always trying to beat any 
records that we hang up, so it’s up to me to get on the 
job and cut this letter short. Can’t cut 42,000 with a pen 
and a bottle of ink, can you? 

With very best wishes to you and all our friends at 
home, I am Yours very truly, 

RICHARDS JARDEN, 
Lt. Engr. U.S. R. 
BBB 

MoRE THAN 20,000 male and female workers employed 
by manufacturing concerns in Milwaukee, Wis., and im- 
mediate vicinity who are producing materials, machinery, 
equipment and supplies for the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration have taken the pledge to stick to their jobs so 
long as the war lasts and give an honest day’s work six 
days a week, and overtime if necessary. A campaign 
to pledge these workers has just been conducted by 
Lieutenant Bowlby of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
assisted by ‘‘Doc’’ Willis Moore. 
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ST. LOUIS TO HAVE MUNITION FACTORIES 


Plants to Be Equipped for Shell Making—Large Lum- 


ber Requirements Prospective 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—Of great importance to St. 
Louis and its lumber interests is the announcement that 
the Government will expend $8,000,000 in buildings and 
equipment of two great shell manufactories, which, it is 
believed, will be the largest plants of the kind in the 
country. Both plants will be financed, as to construction 
of the buildings, by the Government, but the erection 
of the buildings will be under the direction of the 
Laclede Gas Light Co., which will supply the shells and 
deliver them fully treated, but not loaded. 

One of the plants—the larger—is to be located near 
Broadway, just south of the River des Peres, and will be 
for the manufacture of 155 mm. shells. The main build- 
ing will be 1200 feet long and 200 feet wide. It will be 
of but one story, except in the center, where it will be 
two or three stories. The other plant will be near that 
of the Seullin Steel Co., Manchester and Krafft avenues. 

The two plants will have a capacity of 10,000 shells a 
day, and will employ from 6,000 to 8,000 workers. The 
question of providing homes for these workers is yet to 
be worked out. 

In addition to whatever lumber will be required in the 
erection of these buildings, an additional requirement is 
seen in the demand for boxes. With such a vast number 
of shells to be made here in addition to the enormous 
quantities already turned out, the demand for boxes 
promises to be an important item for box factories, plan- 
ing mills, sash and door factories, and other concerns 
turning their attention to this branch, 

Another important development of the week is the ap 
pointment of Marvin E, Singleton as chief of the ordnance 
department of the St. Louis district, which embraces all 
of Missouri, southern Illinois, Kansas, Colorado and the 
Southwest, thus naming St. Louis one of the largest muni- 
tion centers in the country. Mr. Singleton said that 
every manufacturer in the district who can do ordnance 
work will be asked to let him know its working capacity 
and the kind of work it can do. The office force of 
the organization will number 300, with civilian and mili- 
tary personnel. 

The district organization will have ten subdivisions— 
production, inspection, administrative, supplies, estimates 
and requirements, procurements, engineering, disburse 
ments and accounting, fuel and transportation, 
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ASSOCIATION ENDORSES TRADE ACCEPTANCE 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Aug. 3.—Carrying out the action of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the use of the 
trade acceptance should become a settled policy for manu- 
facturers. Under the plan, the purchaser will have thirty 
days within which to meet his invoice with cash; or he 
can discount it at 1 percent in fifteen days. After thirty 
days, he signs a trade acceptance, bearing 7 percent inter- 
est. The manufacturer, by indorsing the trade acceptance, 
will be able to discount it at bank for approximately 100 
percent, instead of 50 percent as with open book accounts, 
If the plan is generally followed, it will mean that mil- 
lions of dollars, heretofore tied up as ‘‘open accounts,’ 
will be available. The lumber industry is the first big 
organized interest in the Pacific Northwest to go on rec- 
ord in favor of this plan. It has been indorsed by the 
Federal Reserve Board and Treasury officials, and strongly 
supported by the American Bankers’ Association, the 
New York Credit Men’s Association and nearly all the 
commercial and financial institutions, A bulletin issued 
by the West Coast association says: 

This will be particularly helpful to the west Coast mills 
in the next few years, when they will be called upon to fur 
nish immense quantities of lumber for various Government 
requirements. The Government is constantly increasing its 
orders for Douglas fir lumber, which is produced nowhere ex 
cepting in western Washington and western Oregon, and 
which is gaining a multitude of uses in war activities. Its 
principal use now is as ship timbers and airplane stock. No 
other wood in the world has been able to meet all the exact- 
ing requirements peculiar to both ship and airplane construc 
tion. 


The trade acceptance rule went into effect Aug. 1. 


NAVY NEEDS DRAIN CYPRESS STOCKS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—The extent of the demands of 
the Navy Department for cypress, and the effect this has 
had on production and stocks, are shown by a large Lou- 
isiana manufacturing concern in a circular letter to its 
salesmen, The letter also makes a most interesting analy- 
sis of its production in lengths, widths and grades, open- 
ing with this statement: 


Normally the lengths that we produce run about 10 percent 
of 10-foot, 24 percent of 12-foot, 25 percent of 14-foot and 40 
percent of 16-foot, with, of course, a sprinkling of 18- and 
20-foot, which, however, does not materially alter the per- 
centage. In width, the normal production runs about 10 per- 
cent of 4- and 6-inch, 30 percent of 8-inch, 30 percent of 10- 
inch, 25 percent of 12-inch and 5 percent of 18-inch and 
wider. The above percentages as to lengths and widths pre- 
vail in spite of the fact that we cut all the 16-foot and all the 
12-inch that is possible at all times. 

As to grades. The normal percentages are about 16 percent 
B&better, 13 percent “C,’ 4 percent factory selects, 14 percent 
shop, 1 percent select common, 8 percent box, 17 percent peck, 
19 percent ties and railroad timbers. 

It is stated that the company especially needs 12- 
inch and 16-foot lumber, in practically all grades and 
thicknesses, because the demand for this width and length 
has thrown its stock out of balance. The company sold 
720,000 feet to the Navy Department about two months 
ago, and has bids out now for 900,000 feet additional, all 
of which is B&better. Discussing this, the letter says: 


A good deal of this will have to be resawed, because on a lot 
of the stuff the department is requiring an average length of 
18 to 19 feet, which means that we have to produce for the 
most part all of the 18-foot and longer necessary to bring up 
the average, as our average production is only about 13 feet 
long. 

Of course, we may not get the 900,000 feet order or any part 
of it, but the indications are that whether we do or not we 
are likely to sell a very large percentage of our B&better 








production to the Navy Department, which I understand is 
being used mostly for inside finish in steel ships, as well as 
to a considerable extent for building smaller craft like 
launches, lifeboats etc. 

The effect of this demand from the navy on stocks and 
commercial business is thus discussed: 

The heavy demands from the Navy Department will likely 
use up pretty much all of our high grade stuff eventually, and 
will still further disturb our assortment as to lengths, but 
we, of course, can not let these considerations stand in the 
way of furnishing all we can to the Government, and the 
only satisfactory solution of the situation thus brought 
about will be for us to stir our stumps to find orders for an 
ill-assorted stock, so as to maintain something like an even 
keel. This, we appreciate, is not going to be easy, with our 
ordinary trade channels so much blocked on account of 
transportation difficulties, scarcity of labor, high cost of other 
building material and our inability to supply usual assort- 
ments. 

The conclusion is that the company must quit taking 
orders for different assortments and find customers for 
such assortments as it has. 


FOREST FIRES COVER FIVE HUNDRED SQUARE MILES 


KLAMATH FALLs, Ore., Aug. 3.—That the forest fires 
in northern Klamath which had been checked in the Sand 
Creek district after strenuous fighting have broken out 
with renewed intensity in the vicinity of Kirk and seri- 
ously threaten the valuable holdings of the Pelican Bay 
Lumber Co. and the Algoma Lumber Co. in that section 
is the word brought in by Harry Ackley, a well known 
local lumberman, who tried to get thru from Chioquin to 
Kirk and was forced to go around another route. 

The entire crews of the Pelican Bay and Algoma log- 
ging camps as well as the train crew were out fighting 
the fire in an attempt to prevent the spread to the more 
valuable timber. It is declared that the roar of flames 
can be heard from a long distance and that only the 
most stringent measures can stop the sweep of the de- 
structive blaze. Part of the fire has spread to the Spring 
Creek section and a crew from Spinks Camp has been out 
fighting it. 

The area burned in the Sand Creek district is about 
twenty-five miles long by twenty miles wide. The new 





AN ILLINOIS-MISSOURI CANAL PROJECTED 


Would Carry Coal Tonnage Heavily—Distance Cut by 
Many Miles 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—St. Louis and Chicago will be 
supplied with coal delivered by barges from the rich fields 
of Franklin, Williamson, Jefferson and Jackson counties 
if plans for canalizing the Big Muddy River in Illinois, 
soon to be presented to Director General of Railroads 
McAdoo, are adopted. Billions of tons of the highest 
grade of bituminous coal will thus be marketed by an all- 
water route. 

Mayor Kiel will send a city official to join a delegation 
of Illinois mayors and business men which will go to 
Washington to present the plan to the director general. 

The plan originated several years ago. An appropria- 
tion of $900,000 was passed by the last Illinois legisla- 
ture to create the waterway, but it was vetoed by Governor 
Lowden. 

The plans of the engineers provide for the digging of 
a canal from a point about five miles north of Grand 
Tower on the Mississippi River to a point midway between 
Murphysboro to the river. By building this canal for a 
length of five miles, 28 miles of the tortuous river is cut 
off, and the distance shortened that extent. Two locks 
would be installed, one where the canal will empty into 
the Mississippi, and the other near Sand Ridge. 

It is estimated that coal from the fields named can be 
hauled to St. Louis for 15 cents a ton and to Chicago by 
way of the Illinois River and Chicago canal for 25 cents a 
ton. 


STATE LAW THREATENS WISCONSIN ENTERPRISES * 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Aug. 6.—Foreign corporations with 
capital shares having no par value can not be licensed 
in Wisconsin, according to an opinion handed down by 
the attorney general of the State. The opinion is one of 
the most far reaching in effect that have been given in 
years and affects the Wisconsin charters of more than 
twenty large corporations 
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having their main works and 
offices or branches in this 
State. Before definite action 
is taken with respect to the 
revocation of their licenses a 
hearing will be held to dis- 
cuss ways and means of 
avoiding such drastic action, 
lest valuable interests be 
lost to the State and enter- 
prises otherwise — entirely 
legitimate be unduly har- 
assed. However, it is_be- 
lieved that the only course 
open to the corporations af- 
fected is to reincorporate 
and place a nominal or par 
value upon shares of their 
capital stock to meet the re- 
quirements of the Wisconsin 
law. 








French Official Photograph 


This is a view of an army sawmill on the Meuse River in France, 
the excellent plank road that has been laid down. Little lumber is stored in the yard 
at the military sawmills, as it is rapidly taken to the front and stored in military 

Of undoubted interest to many 
American lumbermen will be the large truck partly loaded with lumber. 
playing an important part in lumbering operations in France, 


lumber yards so that it is at hand when needed. 


The question arose when 
the secretary of State asked 
as to the basis upon which 
license fees of corporations 
with non par valued stock 
is to be determined. The 
Railroad Commission, which 


It is interesting to note 


Trucks are 





fire, while covering a smaller area, seriously threatens 
some of the most valuable timber in the Klamath district 
and has already destroyed some valuable tracts. 
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EXPEDITES GOVERNMENT ORDERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—Frank G, Karrick, St. Louis 
representative of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., MeNary, 
La., has received a letter from W. C. Morehead, president 
of the Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, Milwau- 
kee, expressing thanks to the company for expediting the 
handling of an order for material for two tug boats for 
the Navy Department. Mr. Karrick has just returned 
from the mills, where he and J. E. Smith, general man- 
ager of the Cady company, were in conference with Mr. 
Morehead. 

Mr. Morehead impressed upon them that time limit was 
most important in this instance by reason of the fact 
that the Government has insisted on the delivery of the 
tugs before the close of navigation on the Great Lakes. 
The schedules called for about 80,000 feet of special 
sawn southern pine. Mr. Smith realized the importance 
of the matter, and agreed to give the Government order 
the right of way, and to have the material on the cars 
within two weeks. This promise was most satisfactory to 
Mr. Morehead. 

B. E. Smith, vice president of the company, spent 


several days in St. Louis this week, calling on the trade. 


~~ 


THE SALESMAN’S AUTO JEOPARDIZED 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 5.—Is the lumber salesman to 
lose his automobile? At least one big manufacturing 
concern has decreed it so. In a letter to its representa- 
tives a Louisiana cypress concern declares that 





Inasmuch as we can hope to find the kind of orders that 
we are in a position to handle only in larger places where 
the trade is heavy enough that the customers do not require 
complete lumber yard assortment in each car our automo- 
biles are going to be practically relegated to the background. 
In other words, they will be a non-essential and unneces- 
sarily expensive to operate, on account of the already high 
cost of practically everything in connection with their opera- 
tion and prospective very heavy tax on gasoline consumption. 
We would, therefore, like to have each salesman operating an 
automobile in which the company has a financial interest, 
or in which the company shares in the cost of operation, look 
for opportunities for the disposition of these machines and 
a relief of the expense of operating them. 


administrates the ‘‘blue 
sky’’ law, made inquiry as to whether such companies can 
be licensed at all. The opinion of the attorney general 
that licenses can not issue to such corporations followed. 

Among the corporations now licensed in Wisconsin and 
coming within the scope of the opinion are the following: 
Allamer Truck Co., Chicago; Certain-Teed Products cor- 
poration, Milwaukee; Globe Shipbuilding Co., Superior; 
Lipman Refrigerator Car & Manufacturing Co., Beloit; 
Nash Motors Co., Kenosha; National Aniline & Chemical 
Co., New York; American Sheep & Wool Co., Milwaukee; 
Chippewa Valley Sheep Co., Milwaukee; Milwaukee Elec- 
tric Crane & Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee; Prest-O- 
Lite Co., Indianapolis, and others. 

Attorneys of these companies have been asked to file 
briefs upon the facts stated in the attorney general’s 
opinion, for consideration at a hearing to be held at Madi- 
son in about thirty days. 





WILL BEGIN CUTTING THIS FALL 


Ricuton, Miss.,-Aug. 5.—Bentley & Emery, veteran 
southern pine manufacturers who are moving their mill 
from Richton to Ovett, about twelve miles north of here 
and twenty miles south of Laurel, on the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad, expect to begin cutting by Nov. 1. 
Lack of water and delay in materials have postponed the 
completion of the mill. 

Running up to the outskirts of Ovett, in the edge of 
which is loeated the mill, is a body of 15,600 acres of 
some of the finest southern pine timber remaining uncut 
in Mississippi. It is a part of the vast Blodgett tract 
and was purchased from Mrs. Daisy Peck Blodgett. It 18 
especially suitable for the cutting of ship timbers, and 
tho Bentley & Emery are widely known as dimension spe- 
cialists, they have taken on a Ferris ship schedule and 
will cut a large quantity of timbers during the duration 
of the war. 

Messrs. Bentley and Emery located at Richton eleven 
years ago. Mr. Bentley came there after many years 
of experience in the southern pine timber of Louisiana and 
Texas, and is rated as a manufacturer of rare expericnce 
and ability. Mr. Emery is as capable an office man 28 
Mr. Bentley, and between them they make a splendid 
team. 
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CANCELLATIONS LEAD TO LITIGATION 


Test Case, Retried, Is Decided Against Lumber Manu- 
facturer—Principle Has Important Bearing 





BaLTIMoRE, Mp., Aug. 5.—In addition to other troubles 
the wholesalers here who handle North Carolina pine are 
experiencing much difficulty thru the cancellation of orders 
placed long ago with the mill men. Somehow the impres- 
sion has gone out among the mill men that when the Gov- 
ernment took over the railroads of the country this action 
terminated all contracts, and the wholesalers are now in 
receipt of numerous letters alleging such Government con- 
trol as the reason for cancellation. Of course, the assump- 
tion is decidedly close that the mills would be glad enough 
to furnish the lumber and would put an entirely different 
interpretation upon the course of the Government with 
regard to the railroads if prices had gone down instead of 
up. In many instances the freight rate has advanced from 
$3 and $4 a thousand feet to $12, while the contracts were 
pending and remained unfilled, prices also having ad- 
vanced. The cancellations, therefore, amount to many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

One of these failures to make delivery led to an action 
at law, which was won by the Baltimore plaintiff, William 
M. Burgan, against the well known Richmond firm of 
Woodward & Son. The amount involved is small, but the 
principle possesses an extended application. The Balti- 
more firm had placed with the Richmond firm a contract 
for about 30,000 feet of lumber in February of last year. 
From time to time Woodward & Son wrote asking for an 
extension, expressing the hope that it would soon be in 
position to make shipment. Several extensions were agreed 
to by William M. Burgan, but finally Woodward & Son 
flatly refused to fill the contract, on the ground of inabil- 
ity to make shipment over the Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad because of embargoes. Action was 
brought in the civil justice court of Richmond and Mr. 
Burgan won. But as this tribunal has no power to en- 
force its decrees the suit was tried again, this time in the 
law and equity court, and again the decision went in favor 
of Mr. Burgan. 

Woodward & Son put the traffic manager of the railroad 
on the stand to testify that during all the time in question 
the line remained embargoed and no shipments went thru, 
but Mr. Burgan presented bills of lading for not less than 
138 cars of lumber which had been forwarded in that time, 
to prove that no real attempt had been made to ship the 
lumber. It developed in the course of the proceedings that 
the lumber in question had not even been manufactured, 
which operated against the Richmond firm because it went 
to show lack of real intent or at least complete unpre- 
paredness to make shipment. ' 


MONTANA CONCERN GREATLY EXPANDED 


KALISPELL, Mont., Aug. 3.—One of the largest timber 
sales ever made in Lincoln County was consummated re- 
cently by C. A. Weil, president of the Eureka Lumber 
Go., Eureka, Mont., whereby the company became the 
owner of what has been known as the Julius Neils prop- 
erties, in the Fortine and Trego districts in this country. 
This transfer of ownership involves approximately 6,000 
acres of land, which is estimated to hold 75,000,000 
feet of timber. The financial consideration, while not 
as yet on record, is reported to be approximately $150,- 
000. This timber is one of the choicest blocks of pine 
and larch ever sold in one unit in Lincoln County, and 
it will be railed and floated by water to the Eureka mill. 

The company has also purchased the Lincoln Logging 
& Lumber Co.’s railroad, of Fortine, Mont., and acquired 
logging privileges that will enable it to operate by 
logging railroad in the Fortine basin, when it is ready 
to do so. 

Plans are also being made to build a large dam and 
storage reservoir on the upper Fortine Creek, to provide 
additional facilities for transporting to the mill a large 
amount of timber owned by homesteaders in that vicinity. 
Logging camps are now being outfitted preparatory to 
cutting 40,000,000 feet of logs for next season’s run. 








SPRUCE PRODUCTION MAGNATES VISIT GRAYS HARBOR 


ABERDEEN, WAsH., Aug. 3.—The 8-hour day is here to 
stay, and the soldier-loggers will soon get their chance in 
France, was the message that was brought here to the mem- 
bers of the Loyal Legion by Colonel Brice P. Disque and 
John D. Ryan, director general of the United States Air- 
craft Production Board, who visited the Grays Harbor sec- 
tion last week, The coming of Mr. Ryan was made the 
occasion of as big a demonstration as was the visit pre- 
viously of Charles Schwab. Mr. Ryan, Colonel Disque and 
other members of the party were taken to the spruce camps 
in the Lake Quiniault region and also the camps at South 
Bay. In the South Bay district Mr. Ryan ate his first 
logging camp dinner, and he enjoyed it. At noon he was 
the horior guest of a luncheon given by the chamber of 
commerce, In the evening he and Colonel Disque spoke at 
one of the largest mass meetings of lumber workers ever 
held here. Mr. Ryan was evidently immensely pleased 
with the visit and he told lumber manufacturers so, Their 
trip to the lumber camps was followed by moving pictures 
am Mr. Ryan and Colonel Disque were pictured many 

imes, 


SASH AND DOOR WORKERS ON STRIKE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Aug. 7.—Most of the Minneapolis 
Sash and door factories are running part time and a few 
are shut down entirely as a result of a strike called by 
the carpenters’ union, which is attempting to unionize 
the shops. The attempt began about six months ago 
and after enrolling a number of employees in the union, 
its officials presented a demand for recognition of the 
Mion, for an 8-hour day and a minimum wage of 50 
‘ents an hour. Machine operators now are getting 32% 





_ ® 40 cents an hour, and working ten hours. The em- 


cay 


ployers ignored the demand, and say that they will treat 
with their employees but not with outside organizers. 
The strike was called Aug. 1 and the output of the 
local shops is reduced by about one-half, perhaps more. 
Proprietors say that it is a poor time for a strike with 
business so poor, and a prospect that the shops may close 
down entirely for the coming winter. They intend to 
stand absolutely pat. Calling of the strike is attributed 
to the socialists who control the local union organiza- 
tion, and is contrary to the declared policy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 





WILL ERECT BUNGALOWS FOR WORKMEN 


NortH BEND, OrE., Aug. 5.—There is considerable 
building activity here, a number of cottages and small 
bungalows being in course of construction. The Simp- 
son Estate Co., which owns a large block of residence 
lots, is having plans and estimates prepared for twenty- 
five or thirty bungalows, to be sold to workingmen on 
easy payments, 

J. A. Allen, who formerly was engaged in the shingle 
business in this city, is preparing to erect two apart- 
ment houses, of frame construction, each containing four 
large apartments, at a total cost of about $10,000. 
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HURRYING SPRUCE CUTTING FOR THE GOVERNMENT 


_ BELLINGHAM, Wasu., Aug. 3.—A contract has been 
signed by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and the 
Siems, Cary-H. 8. Kerbaugh Corporation, which is build- 
ing the Government spruce mill at Lake Pleasant, on the 
Olympic Peninsula, to cut millions of feet of spruce logs 
while that plant is under construction, ‘The corporation 
will be unable to have the mill in shape for cutting lum- 
ber for three or four months, and as the Government’s 
airplant lumber requirements are urgent it is arranging 
with other concerns to cut material. The local company 
will cut.between 180,000 and 200,000 feet a day. The first 
spruce logs will be cut at its Larson plant and later at its 
cargo mill. This order, combined with Government orders, 
makes it necessary for the campany to put a night crew on 
at Larson and it will begin operation in about a week 





INTERPRETING PIONEER LOG MARKINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 5.—C. E. Sinclair, surveyor 
general of logs and lumber of Minnesota, was sitting at 
his desk in his office in Minneapolis waiting for his assist- 
ant, Arthur R. Cook, to speak. 

Mr. Cook was running his finger down the lines of a 
page of hieroglyphics in an old leather-bound ledger. 

Mr. Sinclair was ready to write down what Mr. Cook 
might say. 

Mr. Cook still ran his finger along the page. 

At last his finger stopped, and then he spoke, 

‘Tee crowfoot girdle treetop turtle,’’ he said. 

‘Tee crowfoot girdle treetop turtle,’’? Mr. Sinelair 
called back. ’ 

‘‘Sealp thirty reel blaze,’’?’ Mr. Cook said. 

‘‘Sealp thirty reel blaze,’? Mr. Sinclair said. 

“‘Flying diamond.”’ 

**Check,” 

A layman who had dropped in thought that Sinclair 
and Cook had gone ‘‘nutty,’’ probably an effect of the 
heat, but they proved to him that they were still per- 
fectly normal human beings; the explanation was that 
there is a dead language in the North that no Greek or 
Latin scholar, no student of Sanscrit or Chinese, can 
read, It is a language that once was very much alive 
in the North but times have changed tho that only two 
— men can read it. It is the language of the sunken 
ogs. 

Last fall some ‘‘sinkers’’ that had lain at the bottom 
of the Mississippi River for many years were recovered 
and found to have early day markings on them, the mark- 
ings being on the bark and stamped on the end. Some 
question of the identity of the logs had come up and 
those in the dispute asked the surveyor general to identify 
them. Now it appears that every mark that was ever 
put upon a registered log in the early days of lumbering 
in the North was recorded with the department of the 
surveyor general, Identifying the log was simply a mat- 
ter of looking up the records, which explains why Sin- 
clair and Cook were speaking in a language mentioned 
previously. 

Six thousand markings are in the set of books in the 
office and go back to pioneer days. Here are recorded all 
the log marks that were ever registered in Minnesota and 
they represent billions of feet of lumber that came out 
of great pine forests of the North Star State. 





ST. LOUISANS ACTIVE AT THE FRONT 


Sr. Louris, Mo., Aug. 5.—A roll of honor containing 
the names of the members of the staff of the W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co. who are in the service has been placed 
in the office of T. C. Whitmarsh, general manager, be- 
neath the photograph of Ralph D. Oldham, first lieutenant 
in the 138th Infantry, who heads the list. Others on the 
honor roll are David 8S. Weir, a sergeant in the 138th, 
which is now in France; Charles B. Becker, who is in the 
Navy, and R. A. Dare, in the radio branch of the Army. 

W. P. Anderson, president of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber &- Mercantile Co., received a cablegram today 
from his son, J. C. Anderson, sergeant in the motor sup- 
ply train of the 138th Infantry, saying that he was well. 
The 138th, which is composed of two St. Louis regiments 
—the First and Fifth—is commanded by a lumberman— 
Col. E. J. MeMahon—and has been in some severe en- 
gagements. 

W. W. Dings, sr., has received a cablegram announcing 
the, safe arrival in Europe of his son, W. W. Dings, jr., 
St. Louis representative of the Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber 
Co., who has gone to Italy as a representative of the 
American Red Cross. 


SEVEN LUMBER COMPANIES INDICTED 


Charge Wrongful Use of Army Officers’ Names to 
Evade Embargoes—Bail Is Fixed 


Newakk, N. J., Aug. 5.—Pleas of not guilty were en- 
tered before Judge Haight in the United States District 
Court for the seven lumber companies and four individuals 
connected with them indicted last week for alleged il- 
legal transactions with the Government. Bail of $5,000 
was fixed in each case. 

Deputy United States District Attorney Steelman 
asked that the bail be fixed at $10,000, but the court con- 
cluded that $5,000 was enough at this time and that the 
bail could: be increased if found necessary. Ten days 
in which to file demurrers were allowed the defendants,, 

Those entering pleas were: the Metropolitan Lumber 
Co. and Jacob Jacobson, Southern Lumber Co., and David 
Jacobson, Franklin Lumber Co., all of this city; Heid- 
ritter Lumber Co. and Frank R. Wallace, of Elizabeth. 
Coastwise Lumber & Supply Co. (Ine.), Jersey City; 
Boynton Lumber Co., of Sewaren; Ira R. Crouse, Perth 
Amboy; Perrine & Buckelew (Inc.), Jamesburg. 

The first to plead was the Southern company, which 
has been indicted on ten counts, and Mr. Steelman asked 
that bail be fixed at $1,000 on each count. 

In the indictments it is charged that by using the 
names of army oflicers, sometimes fictitious and sometimes 
real, the companies succeeded in having lumber purchased 
in the South transported thru embargoed territory and 
then sold it to the Government at high prices in considera- 
tion of early deliveries. It was during the latter part 
of 1917 and the early part of this year when the railroad 
embargoes were in effect that it is said these practices 
took place. On negotiable bills of lading it is alleged 
that the lumber was assigned to army officers with instrue- 
tions that other parties be notified when a shipment 
arrived. It is further charged that the third parties 
would receive the bill of lading and tnat the army offi- 
cers, the ostensible consignees, never saw it. 

The maximum penalty for conviction on the offenses 
charged is $20,000 fine and two years’ imprisonment. 





ONE THOUSAND HOUSES FOR SHIP WORKERS 


CAMDEN, N. J., Aug. 5.—There is considerable build- 
ing activity in this city, promoted by the Government. 
The Emergency Fleet Corporation is ‘aiding the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation in building about 1,000 
houses for its workmen, A new tract of ground called 
‘‘Yorkship Village’’ is being developed for this project. 
There also are being built nearer to the company’s plant 
about 200 houses, and it is understood that there are more 
to follow. At Westville, N. J., just below Gloucester, 
about four miles from Camden, 550 houses are to be 
erected. Most of the material is supplied direct by the 
Government, tho the local dealers furnish some on emer- 
gency calls. The Government is financing the building of 
these houses, which are mostly of two stories. 


A HUNDRED HOMES FOR SHIP BUILDERS 


JACKSONVILLE, FuA., Aug. 3.—In addition to the 
‘¢model town’’ which the Government is building in Jack- 
sonville to take care for a part of the city’s ship workers’ 
families, a plan in the conerete was yesterday presented 
to the Emergency Fleet Corporation by the Jacksonville 
chamber of commerce for the construction of another 
‘¢model town’’ for at least three thousand more ship 
workers’ families. 

The Government is now working a large gang of men 
on the site for its first ‘‘model town’’ near the great 
ship yards on the south side. The site is favorably lo- 
cated with reference to the ship yards, pleasant and 
healthful location ete. It is being laid out in streets 
and avenues, with sewerage, water, electric lights, gas 
ete. One hundred homes will constitute this first town 
site. They will be sold or leased on easy terms to the 
ship workers. 

Now comes the Jacksonville chamber of commerce with 
a proposition to put up one hundred lots, worth $800 
each, provided the Emergency Fleet Corporation will 
finance the erection of one hundred houses on these lots, 
to cost on an average of $2,500 each. These homes are 
to be sold or rented to no other than ship workers. It is 
understood that the Government will accept the proposal, 
in which event work will begin at once. 

In order to facilitate the shipment of enough lumber 
into Jacksonville to construct the homes for ship build- 
ers priority orders have been resorted. to, which will 
bring the lumber here without delay. 





WOMEN LABOR “MAKES GOOD” IN NEVADA 


SAcRAMENTO, CAL., Aug. 3—The Verdi Lumber Co. at 
Verdi, Nev., is solving the labor problem by employing 
all the women and girls that seek work at the box fac- 
tory. Every girl in Verdi desiring work is employed at 
the factory, as well as a number from Reno, Nevada, and 
Truckee, Cal. The output of the box factory, according 
to the management, is as sarge as when men and boys 
were employed and the women are proving very satisfac- 
tory help. The women and girls wear blue waists, blue 
overalls, black silk caps and low heel shoes. 





BOARD SEEKS DATA ON FIR STOCK 


PortTLAND, Ore., Aug. 3.—The local office of the Fir 
Production Board has issued the following request to 
lumber manufacturers in the Oregon district: 

To ALL MILLS OREGON DISTRICT: 

In order that this board may be supplied with information 
as to the stock of 1- and 2-inch fir lumber on hand In the 
Oregon district, wish 7. a P fom gh Bene Fg 
x 7 1 Zes eng s ) t t *re . 
rors ye ee 1918. Also state whether stock 
is rough or surfaced, 
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The Present and Future Problems of the Lumber Industry 





We live at an hour when basic changes are taking place, 
not only in the body of our own country but indeed thruout 
the world. Out of suffering and sacrifice will come under- 
standing. Men who have fought shoulder to shoulder as 
brothers against a common foe will agree, when the period 
of readjustment comes, to set aside and put into the discard 
the folly of caste. 

Autocracy, exemplifying the spirit of evil, started out to 
subjugate the world to its will. Due to the most tragic 
irony history records, the wicked intent of a tyrant has 
aroused and let loose the pent forces of democracy the world 
over and this influence will destroy the powers of darkness. 
The will to be free now stirs in the hearts of peoples near 
and remote, as never before. In the white heat of this high 
endeavor a spirit of faith and brotherhood will gather to 
itself strength and deeper understanding. You and I may 
not live to see it, but our children’s children will enjoy the 
privilege of this day's sacrifice, in that it will be given to 
them to live in a world made free of a class whose God is 
kultur and whose beart is black with hate and envy at the 
success or strength of others. 

Yes, we live in a fateful hour. We are participants in 
the most tragic drama the world has ever staged. Altho 
we are far removed from the clash of arms and the bloody 
sweat of battle, we nevertheless have our entrance and our 
exit. We may be as moving shadows on the screen, 50 
unsubstantial and minor is our part, but we are in the pic- 
ture, and as is our purpose so will we mar or aid the plot. 

Naturally the struggle of our soldier boys, as they come 
to grips with the foe, holds our attention. There we have 
the great and final issue-—life itself. Other considerations 
seem so minor. When morning and evening come, with what 
fear and trembling we read the names of those who have 
fallen! Under the spur of fearful anxiety, how inconse- 
quential and negative become cost, taxes, price, freight rates 
and committees. Thank God this is so—otherwise our hearts 
would be as an unweeded garden, Things rank and gros 
would possess them merely. 


Where an Ideal Purpose Flourishes 

For three beautiful days I have traveled over plains and 
thru valleys. Under the bright, warm sun, rich and bounti 
ful crops ripen for the harvest. The generous earth gives 
sure promise that as our heroes fight for freedom’s cause 
food to sustain them shall not lack. I have found, how- 
ever, on this historic mount, herself the mother of plenty, 
something of far greater moment to the nation and her needs 
than the crops of the field—it is the splendid spirit of patrio- 
tic fervor in the hearts of this group of West Coast lumber- 
men, 

It is proper and of prime importance that we keep before 
us the lofty and outstanding ideal of the hour, an ideal for 
which we readily offer the rich jewels of our hearts. Yet 
it is essential that we also give attention to those principles 
and policies that are not only shaping our immediate course 
as a nation but that will have far reaching effect in that 
time when peace again holds sway. Indeed, while those 
whom we love are battling for the cause of democracy we 
at home may, thru neglect or cowardice, weaken or destroy 
the very things for which they willingly offer their lives. 

This brings me to a brief review of those outstanding 
policies of Government that should at least arrest attention 
and inspire serious discussion. 


Government Displaces Individual Initiative 


The spirit of our institutions is individual initiative. Un- 
der its spur strong men have blazed the trails. Others of 
equal strength and vision have followed and laid the founda- 
tions of empire. Our boys are today billeting in French 
hamlets older by centuries than this great nation, As his- 
tory unfolds the life of nations it was but as yesterday that 
the forest primeval stood where now stands the teeming 
eity. In a few years we have grown from a handful of 
pioneers to a great nation of over one hundred million. Ow 
developed wealth is unbounded, Our genius for achievement 
is the wonder and amaze of the world. All this have we 
accomplished by adhering to the principle of individual ef- 
fort grounded in the security of the rights of private prop- 
erty. In other words, the citizen has gone forward and 
undertaken the great adventure of human effort, confident 
that his legal rights were safeguarded by the law of the 
land. 

Due to the stress of war we have departed from the prin- 
ciples to which we as a nation owe all our power and glory 
and in their place have adopted the policy of turning over 
to the Government those functions heretofore exercised by 
the individual. 

Permit a hurried glance at the present program: 

Transportation by land and sea is under the direction and 
control of Government, 

The telegraph and telephone systems will shortly function 
under the same control, 

These things have been done within the law. The signi- 
ficant fact, however, is that a very large percent of our 
people reason that these great enterprises will remain Gov- 
ernment agencies after the war. In view of the political 
character of our institutions, there is here something that 
should give us pause. 


A Touch of Paternalism 


In addition to the control of these great instruments of 
industrial and commercial power, we find that the Govern- 
ment controls today by statute the price, distribution or 
production of wheat, flour, bread, meat, coal and canned 
goods. Those trading at stock yards must secure a license. 
In addition to this there has been organized by the Govern- 
ment a hundred and fifty million dollar corporation for the 
purpose of buying wheat. 

Under another statute the President is given power to 
fix the price on all commodities needed by the Government 
ag a war necessity. Under this law prices have been fixed 
on lumber, logs, hides, iron ore, pig iron, steel products, 
cotton goods and yarns, leather harness, wool and woolen 
products, lime, tin and hardware. 

Rules have been laid down governing tailors, shoes, trunk, 
and furnace manufacturers. In addition to what is here but 
glimpsed, as to the All absorbing activities of Government, 
many and various other rules and orders controlling com- 
mercial and business functions are in play. 

You are to understand that this is not stated in the spirit 
of criticism or complaint, but simply that we may have be 
fore us the present policies of Government, with the thought 
in mind that it might be well for us to have an anchor to 
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windward else we unconsciously drift into the Dead Sea of 
accepted Socialism. 

We are at war. The issue involves the fate of all that 
is worth while in the political and social organization of 
the nation. No private interest is comparable to the na- 
tion’s need under these circumstances. Grave responsibili- 
ties confront the lumbermen of the nation. Aside all dif- 
ference of judgment as to this or that Government policy, 
it is our duty to deliver promptly and in full measure to our 
Government its every lumber need. Nor should we do this 
in a niggardly or fault-finding way. ‘The price may be out 
of line with our manufacturing cost and stumpage value; 
the administration of the Government business may not suit 
us; yet, I claim, we should go forward and perform to the 
limit. We should strive, of course, to correct error, but our 
prime and outstanding obligation is to do our part to the 
utmost limit in beating the Hun, 


Prices Under Federal Fixation 

It might be of value if 1 were to go into the price fixing 
phase of the Washington program, and this that you may 
have a clear understanding of the legal element as well as 
the meaning and influence of the maximum price. ‘ 

The statute governing the fixation of prices on coal and 
food is not the statute under which the price fixing com- 
mittee functions in fixing prices on lumber. The coal and 
food statute, as a war meusure, gives the President prac- 
tically unlimited power. As to fuel and all fvod products, 
there is complete control from the producer to the ultimate 
consumer, ‘This is a revolutionary program, but we live in 
a tragic hour when change seems to be the order of the day. 
It is my judgment that the great weight of opinion is to the 
effect that the regulation and control of fuel and food have 
been of great value to the nation. 

The statute that applies to lumber simply makes provision 
for the fixation of a fair and reasonable price on Govern- 
ment needs and not as to the public. However, those in 
authority have concluded that the price as to fir and saeuth- 
ern pine should be fixed to the trade as well as to the Gov- 
ernment and this on the theory that the Government would 
thereby, with greater certainty, secure its needs. 

Altho the spread between the Government price and the 
public market was not so great as to fir as to southern pine, 
there was a spread of from $6 to $9 between what the Gov- 
ernment was paying and the market. For the purpose of 
bridging this gap, thereby taking away incentive to divert 
lumber to the market as against Government requirements, 
the price committee, as well as the lumber administrator, 
urged that the industry agree to sell to the public on the 
same basis as to the Government. Of course, if the industry 
would agree to the program the legal aspect of the situation 
would be taken care of. 

In this connection it might be of interest to state that 
steel, copper, leather, tin etc. come within the purview of 
the statute that applies to lumber. As to most of these 
articles, especially lumber, steel, copper, and certain grades 
of leather, prices have been fixed by agreement to the public 
as well as to the Government. Thus it is seen that industry 
generally is perfectly willing to set aside the strict letter of 
legal right in order that the nation may be more adequately 
served, 

Theory of the Maximum Price 


A word touching the meaning of the maximum price as 
set by the price committee might be helpful. 

To illustrate, the maximum fixed for fir on June 14 was 
26. Independent of the demand, $26 is the limit f. o. b. 
mill, Under the theory of the plan this maximum is con- 
ceded to be a fair and reasonable price. As to the Govern- 
ment supplies there is no difficulty in applying this figure, 
because the Government is a single purchaser and the ap- 
plication of the maximum naturally applies. When we come 
to the trade the competitive situation is involved. Due to 
stock accumulation, there may be a disposition to cut the 
maximum, ‘The industry, however, should have in mind that 
if the public market price fall the Government price mus. 
go down also, In fact, it would hardly seem the patriotic 
thing to sell our lumber to the buying public at a less price 
than we furnish the same kind of lumber to our own Govern 
ment—and this especially in time of war. Aside the ques- 
tion of sentiment, the rule of administration is that the in- 
dustry can not charge to the Government more than to the 
trade, 

The theory upon which the maximum price is hypothecated 
is on cost, plus a fair profit. The next price readjustment 
period will be about the 15th of September. It would seem 
that the price at which lumber is sold should not be the 
controlling factor in the fixation of the maximum, and this 
due to the fact that the cost of manufacture is the basic 
principle upon which the price is builded. This may be 
sound in theory but in practice it will not work. Inde- 
pendent of the cost of manufacture and the value of our 
stumpage, if the facts demonstrate that we are selling our 
product at less than $26 we can rest assured that instead 
of getting an increase that will be in harmony with our 
needs the price will be set below rather than above the $26 
mark, We have no right to agree among ourselves that we 
will maintain the $26 maximum and this notwithstanding 
the fact that we have agreed with the Government that we 
will not sell our product in excess of $26 to the trade. 
flowever, there is no impropriety in challenging attention 
to the situation and making it clear that as we by our trade 
conduct make the market, so will our price be determined, 


Maximum Price in Practice 


We must bear in mind that the maximum to be agreed to 
is to apply to the whole industry. The mill that is dis- 
advantageously situated is burdened with high cost. It is 
manifest that in fixing a price a figure must be set that will 
allow the high cost mill to function. Otherwise we would 
not have sufficient production. A given maximum may allow 
the low cost plant to make large profits, whereas the high 
cost plant may have a narrow margin of profit, if any. It 
is essential that we study the cost of production industrially 
as well as individually. With this theory in mind, the com- 
mittee that you sent to Washington in June presented 
figures based upon average cost representing 50 percent of 
fir production. The figure thus presented was $23.43 a 
thousand and was arrived at as follows: 


$3.11 per M stumpage 
1.15 per M depreciation 
19.17 per M manufacturing cost. 


The only item concerning which there can be any serious 
debate is the $3.11 stumpage charge. The $19.17 figure is 
the result of mathematical accuracy. Of course, those mills 


within this 50 percent production line that have lower pro- 
duction cost than $19.17 and cheaper stumpage than $3.11 
are making good profits. 

The Federal Trade Commission has lately submitted to 
Congress a report covering a very broad examination into 
the industrial affairs of the nation. Among other industries 
examined was the West Coast lumber industry. This interest 
was the only business not brought within the purview of 
profiteering. This fact should challenge attention to the 
return you are entitled to in order to realize at least a fair 
profit. This you are not now recognizing, and this because 
$26 will not permit a fair return. Know the facts. Help 
each other. ‘Treat your problem industrially and not in- 
dividually. 

Duty Above Dollars 

The undisputed fact is that $26 will allow the industry, 
at the 50 percent production line, .0387 percent return. At 
the 80 percent production line there will be no return what- 
ever. 

As suggested, those mills that are advantageously located 
may make good profits under the maximum as set, but this 
is not an individual problem. It is an industrial one. If 
the low cost mill selfishly sells its lumber below ti.2 maxi- 
mum the high cost mill must go under. It may be urged 
that this is the natural order of commercial life. My answer 
is that we live under an unnatural order. The law of sup- 
ply and demand is set aside and in its place a:fixed maximum 
is established. The industry has agreed to the plan as a 
patriotic duty. The low cost mills should not, in selfish 
disregard of the less favorably situated mills, cut the price, 
and this because in so doing they will inevitably lower the 
maximum line at the period of readjustment, with the result 
that sufficient production will not be available. Our prime 
und outstanding duty is to produce sufficient lumber at all 
times to supply the needs of Government and nation. In 
this we will inevitably fail if the cost of production is 
greater than price realization. I am here speaking indus- 
trially and not individually. It is, therefore, the high duty 
of operators to grasp the thought that this is an industrial 
problem and not an individual one. No situation that has 
ever confronted the lumber industry makes so manifest the 
need of an association such as you have on the West Coast. 
It is inconceivable that any intelligent man can stay out ot 
your organization during the stress of this tragic time. Not 
only will private interest be safeguarded by your effort, but 
above and beyond all else the industry will be in a better 
position to serve the nation. 


Cost Establishment a Necessity 


I am glad to know that you have employed Mr. C. D. 
Moore of Portland to have charge of collecting the cost 
information as against the next time you go to Washington 
to have the maximum readjustment. I have seen the result 
of Mr. Moore’s work. He is honest and, above all, has the 
faculty of clearly stating the cost problem. However, the 
work of Mr. Hazen’s committee, supplemented by Mr. 
Moore’s work, will be of little avail unless you get behind 
the effort so that the facts may be secured. When your 
committee was in Washington before it was handicapped by 
the fact that there was only available data from some thirty 
odd mills, The price committee urged that your committee 
should have data representing at least 100 operations. It is 
my earnest hope that you will support the efforts of this 
committee. If we can demonstrate our correct understand. 
ing of the facts we will have little difficulty in securing a 
just maximum. 

I am not at all in sympathy with the thought that there 
is a disposition to handicap this industry. I recognize that 
there may have been blunders and mistakes, but we are as 
much to blame for this result as those in charge of the 
Government's affairs. If we are not in a position clearly to 
state the facts how can we blame those who are on the out- 
side if they err? No, let us not fool ourselves. Instead of 
finding fault and blaming other people let us get on top of 
our own problem. 

Never overlook the ever present factor that when demand 
fails prices fall. You should have a very accurate gage on 
your market conditions, and this to the end that production 
will not outrun demand. You can not do this by agreement, 
but there is no law that prohibits the dissemination of truth- 
ful information. 


Lumber as an Exchange Medium 


You should keep before you the fact that lumber is the 
cheapest commodity on the market. In other words, wheat, 
steel, iron, wool, cotton, meat, or any other commodity 
bought and sold on the public market has a greater ex- 
change value as compared with lumber than ever before. 
In other words, the lumberman can buy less wheat, less corn, 
less steel ete. with his lumber today than he could at any 
period in the past. .The actual dollars per thousand feet 
received at the present may seem high, but when you take 
into consideration the purchasing value of these dollars it 
will be quite apparent that lumber is low, not high. 

One of your basic troubles on the Coast is the method that 
has developed in distributing your product to the market. 
I am advised that approximately 60 percent passes thru the 
hands of jobbers, the so called middlemen, It is not my 
purpose to criticise business methods nor in any wise handi- 
cap the interests of those whose business functions I have 
not carefully studied. 

It may be of interest to you to know that the status of 
the wholesaler, or as we sometimes speak of him, the 
jobber, has been clearly defined by the price committee. 
The jobber can not sell lumber at a greater figure than the 
f.o.b. mill price. In other words, the jobber is controlled 
by the maximum in the same way as is the producer. 


A Common Clearing House Needed 

I desire now to address myself to the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and to indicate to you my 
thought of its opportunity to serve the industry and the 
country in these difficult times. It is the law of life that 
when an evil falls upon a people or a community there is 4 
tendency to draw closer together in order to fend against 
the common enemy. The problems now confronting this in- 
dustry are national and not local. You should have a com- 
mon clearing house. There should be created a forum where 
the west Coast, the South, the Lake region, the Atlantic 
coast territory and all the various lumber groups can meet 
and exchange opinion on subjects of common interest. 

The southern pine and fir are the two major woods. ‘The 
South is close to the great markets of consumption and has 
therefore an outstanding advantage. In the past there have 
been recurring periods when the most destrtctive compcti- 
tion between these two woods was the order of the (ay. 
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Men who become friendly by elbow touch do not quarrel and 
fight with each other. Tribal prejudices, national wars, in- 
dustrial disturbances, are all the result of one common cause, 
lack of correct understanding. If southern and western 
producers frequently meet and exchange on their common 
problems is it not manifest that the spirit of codperation, 
rather than of destructive competition, will develop? The 
only method available to accomplish this result is thru the 
National. I realize that there is a prevalent opinion on the 
Coast that the National has not in the past performed con- 
structive service. The reason for this is not because the 
National was not a proper vehicle of industrial expression 
but rather was its failure due to a lack of proper financial 
support. 
The Man for the Hour 


Under the readjusted and the reorganized National its 
affairs are to be in the hands of a secretary-manager who 
will have discretionary powers. Your new president, Mr. 
Kirby, has now located the man who is qualified to fill this 
place. In due course the affairs of the National will be in 
full charge of such manager. 

I am glad and indeed very happy to notice the splendid 
growth of your whole regional organization. You must not 
hold back, but get behind John H. Kirby, who is unselfishly 
trying to serve your best interests. I want you to think of 
this: Here we have a man in the person of Mr. Kirby, who 
is a big operator; a man of large affairs. He is willing to 
sacrifice his time for the benefit of this industry. He does 
not do this for profit. There is no political glory involved. 
His effort is solely grounded in the spirit of service. How 
many are there among you, my friends, who would be willing 
to close your desks and for weeks devote your time to the 
welfare of the other fellow? Yet that is what Mr. Kirby 
is doing.. Is he not deserving all of your hearty support? 
I am holding no brief for Mr. Kirby. He did not seek this 
position. It was thrust upon him. He is a good soldier, 
however. Will you get behind him? 


A Special Field of Service 


I want to outline in a brief way a few of the common 
problems that naturally fall within the purview of the 
National’s fields of service: 

1. Tawvation—The business interests of the nation are 
confronted as never before with the problem of national 
taxation. Due to the peculiar status of the lumber indus- 
try’s raw material supply this problem is of classic interesv 
to lumber manufacturers, loggers and timber owners. The 
industry should speak one language on this question. In 
the past groups of lumbermen from widely separate regions 
have gone to Washington and appeared before legislative 
committees and have presented arguments on the tax problém 
that lacked coherency of expression and were not grounded 
on the same basic principle. 


Space will not permit detailed discussion of the National's 
opportunity to serve the industry in this special field. The 
mere suggestion, however, of the subject is sufficient to 
challenge the good sense of the industry to the imperative 
need of coérdinated effort in this important field. 


Safeguards Under the Law 

2. Legal Department—It so happens that I am now in 
charge of this branch of the National work. My personal 
connection is but an incident and need not embarrass the 
discussion. Much of the difficulty that has confronted the 
industry in the past has been due to the fact that lawyers 
have had no adequate grasp of our industrial and economic 
facts. This department of the National will be devoted to 
advising the industry of its legal rights, and this in the 
light of a correct understanding of the facts as they relate 
to legal prohibitions and legal, rights, 

Since we have entered the war many laws have been 
passed that touched the industry. It is of prime import- 
ance that it be the duty of some central body within the 
industry to get in touch with and be in position to interpret 
these laws as they apply to our processes. 

After the war is over and the period of reconstruction 
begins we can rest assured that revolutionary propaganda 
will find lodgment in proposed congressional legislation. The 
National should be in a position to fend itself in a collective 
way against the menace of such legislation. Herein the 
legal department will be in position to give peculiar ana 
distinct service. 

The Webb-Pomerene Bill clarifies the atmosphere as to 
foreign trade extension combination, Already the legal de- 
partment has rendered distinct service to various groups of 
lumbermen who are contemplating the exploitation of foreign 
markets, 

When peace comes one of the greatest opportunities of 
this industry will lie in the rehabilitation of the devasted 
areas of Europe. Whenever and wherever foreign commerce 
can be developed there will thereby be created a helpful 
influence on our domestic market. I can conceive of no 
branch of industrial effort more inviting than a careful study 
of foreign trade. The present is the hour to put our house 
in order as against the day when opportunity will come. 


A Bureau’s Functions 


3. Bureau of Economics—The industry as such has given 
little study to a scientific understanding of its economk 
status. One of the difficulties which now exist in the pre- 
sentation of our facts before the price fixing committee is 
that the West and the South do not speak the same language 
when dealing with stumpage and cost. It should be the 
function of the National to coérdinate this basic need. 

Due to a lack of correct grasp of the relation of capita, 
investment to return on same, many lumber manufacturers 


labor under the impression that they are making money 
when as a matter of fact they are but liquidating their 
capital. Many a dividend is distributed in this industry as 
a profit which in very truth is but a distribution of capital 
previously invested and is therefore but a return of original 
dollars and not a profit thereon, to which every operator 
is entitled. 
Manufacturers’ Remissness 


4. Trade Extension—Every branch of this industry is 
vitally interested in the subject of trade extension, It is 
the irony of the situation that those who codperate ana 
indulge in constructive effort must pass the result of such 
endeavor on to those who in no wise contribute to these 
results. That is, those who are on the outside of the as- 
sociation absorb the benefits but contribute nothing. 

The lumber manufacturers as a class have paid little or 
no attention to the subject of distributing lumber to the 
ultimate consumer, The retail dealer has been the one who 
has performed this function. He buys the products of the 
mills. ‘The lumber manufacturer has given no thought to 
the dealer and has never undertaken to help in any move- 
ment looking to the education of the public as to wood uses. 
The substitute manufacturers, on the other hand, have been 
most diligent in cultivating friendly relations with the re- 
tail trade. Retail lumber yards all over the country are 
handling building material substitutes. The manufacturers 
of these articles are constantly helping the retailer in de- 
veloping the best methods of attracting buyers. Lumber 
manufacturers, on the contrary, have failed to recognize the 
menace of the situation and with an indifference that Is 
utterly incomprehensible have permitted consumption op- 
portunity to pass by unchallenged, 


Timber Conservation 


5. Codperation With Government—Generally and broadly 
speaking, we deal with a one crop growth—a national re- 
source, The nation has a deep concern in the forests of 
the land. These forests are rapidly fading. The greatest 
single owner of timber within our forest area is the United 
States. Of late years the Government has been giving some 
attention to the conservation of our remaining trees. How- 
ever, there has been no plan of codperation looking to the 
conservation of this natypral resource as between Government 
and private ownership, 

The department of Forest Service is the scientific branch 
of Government activities that has in charge the timber in- 
terests of the nation, This department has done splendid 
work for the conservation of our forests. The lumber in- 
dustry as such, however, has not shown a broad spirit of 
coéperation with this department. It should be the function 
of the National to develop a plan whereby the best interests 
of the nation, as well as the industry, should be conserved 
in so far as this great natural resource is concerned, 





HARDWOOD STOCK SITUATION THE COUNTRY OVER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 5.—There is such a diversity 
among the various hardwoods on the showing of unsold 
stocks July 1, comparing the reports on stocks made to 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States, just issued, with the reports for June 1, that it 
is impossible to say whether, on the whole, such stocks 
have been proportionately decreased or increased between 
those dates. Taking the more important of the woods, 
however, such as oak, poplar, cottonwood, ash, chestnut 
and maple, and the unsold stocks are materially heavier 
than they were a month ago. 

Taking the combined totals of all the unsold stocks of 
all grades of oak at all reporting mills in eastern and 
southern territories the increase is from 79,660,000 feet 
June 1 to 86,975,000 feet July 1, an increase of approxi- 
mately 9.1 percent, which compares with decreases of 
2.75 pereent June 1, 5 percent May 1, 1 percent April 
1, 10 percent March 1, and 21 percent February 1. 
This is the first month of the year that unsold stocks 
of all oaks have shown an increase, altho at times increases 
have appeared in certain items. 

Stocks of oak at eastern mills July 1 were 66,566,000 
feet and at southern mills 37,914,000 feet, a total of 
104,480,000 feet, against a total of 113,392,000 feet June 
1, 116,186,000 feet May 1 and 126,194,000 feet April 1. 
Of the total stocks at eastern mills the green decreased 
from 21,392,000 feet to 18,100,000 feet and at southern 
mills decreased from 10,554,000 feet to 7,260,000 feet, 
while dry stocks at eastern mills decreased from 50,363,- 
000 feet to 48,466,000 feet, and at southern mills de- 
ereased from 32,083,000 fect to 30,654,000 feet. Yet 
the unsold stocks increased at eastern mills from 49,798,- 
000 feet to 52,758,000 feet, or 5.9 percent, and at southern 
mills increased from 29,862,000 fect to 34,217,000 feet, 
or 14.5 percent. : 

Unsold stocks of quartered white oak at eastern mills 
decreased 256,000 feet, or 12 percent, and at southern 
mills increased 125,000 feet, or 5.6 percent; quartered 
red oak at eastern mills increased 636,000 feet, or 187 
percent, and at southern mills increased 358,000 feet, or 
70 percent; plain white oak at eastern mills increased 
3,808,000 feet, or 11 percent, and at southern mills in- 
creased 17,000 feet, or one-tenth of 1 percent; plain red 
oak at eastern mills decreased 917,000 feet, or 7.5 per- 
cent, and at southern mills increased 3,791,000 feet, or 
27.6 percent; white oak bill stocks at eastern mills in- 
creased -2,960,000 feet, or 5.9 percent, and at southern 
mills increased 4,355,000 feet, or 14.5 percent. . 

Increases of oak stocks are shown in the following 
grades: 

QuarterrD WHITE OAK—At eastern mills, selects, No, 1 
common and better, No. 1 common and selects, No. 1 common 
and better strips, and log run; at southern mills, No. 1 com- 
mon and better, No. 8 common, clear face strips, No. 2 com- 
mon strips, heart strips and log run. ee 

VALTERED RED OAK—At eastern mills, FAS, No. 1 common 
and better, Nos. 1 and 2 common; at southern mills, FAS, 

o. 1 common and better, No. 1 common and log run. 

LAIN WHITE OAK—Sap strips, selects, No. 1 common and 
better, No. 1 common and selects, No. 1, common wormy, 
sound wormy, No. 2 common and better, Nos. 3 and 4 com- 
Mon, shorts, clear face strips, No. 1 common strips log run 
and miscuts’; at southern mills, No. 1 common and better, No. 

common wormy, No. 3 common and better, No. 1 common 
and better strips and log run. 

PLAIN neD OAK—At eastern mills, step plank, No. 1 com- 
Mon and better selects, sound wormy, No. 2 common and 

tter, clear face strips: at southern mills, step plank, 

Now 2 No. 1 common and better, No. 2. common and better, 


and 3 common, clear face strips, No. 2 common strips 
log run. 


WHITE OAK BILL STOCKS—At eastern mills, cross ties, 8. 8. 
timbers, S. S. plank, bridge plank, mine ties, car stock, wagon 
stock and dimension oak; at southern mills, crossing plank. 


Decreases in stocks appear in the following: 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK—At eastern mills, FAS, No. 1 com- 
mon, sound wormy, Nos. 2 and 3 common, clear face strips, 
and No. 1 common strips; at southern mills, FAS, selects, 
No. 1 common, sound wormy, No. 2 common, No, 1 common 
strips. 

QUARTERED RED OAK—At eastern mills, No. 3 common and 
clear face strips; at southern mills, No. 2 common, clear face 
strips and No. 1 common strips. 

PLAIN WHITE OAK—At eastern mills, FAS, No. 1 common 
and No. 2 common; at southern mills, FAS, selects, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 common, sound wormy, No. 2 common and better, 
clear face strips and No. 1 common strips. 

PLAIN RED OAK—At eastern mills, FAS, selects, No. 1 com- 
mon and better, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common; at southern mills, 
FAS, No. 1 common, No. 1 common wormy and sound 
wormy. 

WHITER OAK BILL sTocKs—At eastern mills, unmatched 
switch ties, crossing plank and mine rails; at southern mills, 
S. & S. E. timbers, 8. & S. E. plank, bridge plank and car 
stock. 


Of the other woods dealt with in the report the showing 
is as mixed as it was a month ago, with increases and de- 
creases scattered thruout the list both of total stocks and 
of unsold stocks. Following is the showing of the differ- 
ent woods as to unsold stocks and increases and decreases 
of stocks, comparing July 1 with June 1: 


PLAIN POPLAR—Unsold stocks increased 3,838,000 feet, or 
27.8 percent; increases of stock appear in box boards, saps, 
wide No. 2, selects, saps and selects, common and better, all 
the common grades, log run, No. 1 shorts, clear face strips, 
No. 1 clear strips, and bung; decreases appear in panel and 
wide No. 1, FAS, common and selects and No, 2 shorts. 

QUARTERED PorpLAR—Unsold stocks decreased 17,000 feet, 
or 3.2 percent. Increases of stock appear in FAS and No, 1 
common and better; decreases of stocks in Nos, 1, 2 and 3 
common. 

PLAIN CHESTNUT—Unsold stocks increased 4,625,000 feet, 
or 23.5 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, FAS 
wormy, FAS one-face, No. 1 common and better, No. 1 
common wormy, sound wormy, No. 2 common and better, No. 
3 common, clear face strips, log run and miscuts; decreases 
appear in Nos, 1, 2 and 4 common. 

QUARTERED CHESTNUT—Unsold stocks decreased 56,000 feet, 
or 6.9 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 
common wormy and No. 2 common ; decreases appear in sound 
wormy. 

Corronwoop—Unsold stocks increased 1,427,000 feet, or 
29.3 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, Nos. 1 and 
2 common and Nos. 2 and 3 common and dog boards; de- 
creases appear in panel and wide No. 1, box boards, Nos. 1, 
2 and 3 common and log run. 

ASH AT FASTERN MILLS—Unsold stocks increased 230,000 
feet, or 13.7 percent. Increases of stocks appear in No, 1 
common and better, No. 2 common and better, log run, No. 4 
common and clear face strips; decreases appear in FAS, Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 common, 

ASH AT SOUTHERN MILLS—Unsold stocks decreased 7,000 
feet or two-tenths of 1 percent. Increases of stocks appear 
in FAS, No. 1 common and better, No. 2 common and better, 
No. £ and No. 3 common, log run, No. 4 common, shorts and 
dog boards; decreases of stocks appear in Nos, 1, 2 and 3 
common and clear face strips. 

Basswoop— Unsold stocks decreased 12,000 feet or three- 
tenths of 1 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS No. 1 
common and better, No. 2 common and better, No. 2 common, 
No. 3 common and better, clear face strips ; decreases of stocks 
appear in Nos. 1, 3 and 4 common and log run. 

BrEcH—Unsold stocks decreased 222,000 feet, or 6.8 per- 
cent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 1 common and better, 
sound wormy and No. 2 common and better; decreases of 
stocks appear in Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common and log run. 

Bmcu—Unsold stocks increased 39,000 feet, or 2.2 percent. 
Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 common and better, 
No. 2 common and better, No. 1 common and log run; de- 
creases of stocks appear in Nos. 2 and 3 common. 

BucKEye—Unsold stocks increased 169,000 feet, or 64 per- 
cent. Increases of stocks appear in all grades. 

BurTTrERNUT—Unsold stocks decreased 15,000 feet, or 22.3 
percent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 1 common and 
better ; decreases appear in Nos. 1 and 2 common and log run. 


CHERRY—Unsold stocks increased 49,000 feet, or 7 percent. 
Increases of stocks appear in No. 1 common and better, No. 1 
common, No. 3 and No. 4 common and log run; decreases 
appear in FAS, selects, Nos, 2 and 8 common. 

Rock ELM— Unsold stocks increased 144,000 feet, or 80 per- 
cent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 1 common and select, 
No, 2 common and better, No. 83 common and better, No, 3 
common ; decreases appear in No. 1 common and log run. 

Sorr ELM—Unsold stocks increased 652,000 feet, or 11.9 
percent. 2 Increases of stocks appear in No. 1 common and 
better, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 common, No. 2 common and 
better, log run and dog boards; decreases appear in FAS, 
No. 1 and No. 2 common and crating. 

HICKORY AND PECAN—Unsold stocks decreased 481,000 feet, 
or 63.4 percent. Increases of stocks appear in log run; 
decreases appear in FAS and Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. (Next 
month these woods will be handled separately.) 

HACKBERRY—Unsold stocks increased 49,000 feet, or 1.22 
percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS and log run; 
decreases appear in No. 2 common. 

Locust—Unsold stocks decreased 88,000 feet, or 69.8 per 
cent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 1 common and better; 
decreases appear in Nos. 2 and 3 common and log run. 

MAGNOLIA—Unsold stocks increased 54,000 feet, or 25 per- 
cent. Increases of stocks appear in Nos. 1 and 2 common 
and log run; decreases appear in FAS. 

Harp MAPLE—Unsold stocks increased 1,859,000 feet, or 
30.8 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 com- 
mon and better, No. 1 common, No. 1 and No, 2 common, 
No. 2 common and better, No. 3 common and better, No, 3 
and No. 4 common, No. 4 common and log run; decreases 
appear in Nos. 2 and 3 common. 

Sorr MAPLE—Unsold stocks increased 144,000 feet, or 3.4 
percent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 1 common and 
better, No. 1 common, No. 1 and No. 2 common, No. 2 and 
No. 8 common, No. 8 and No. 4 common, and log run; de 
creases appear in FAS and Nos. 2 and 8 common. 

PLAIN SYCAMORE—Unsold stocks decreased 682,000 feet, or 
59.3 percent. Increases of stocks appear in No. 2 common and 
better, No. 2 and No. 8 common and log run ; decreases appear 
in FAS, common and better, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common. 

QUARTERED SYCAMORE—Unsold stocks increased 44,000 feet, 
or 6.28 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, No. 1 
common and No. 2 common and better; decreases appear in 
log run. 

WALNUT—Unsold stocks increased 5,000 feet, or eight- 
tenths of 1 percent. Increases of stocks appear in FAS, 
selects, Nos. 1 and 2 common, No. 2 common and better, No. 8 


common and better and log run; decreases appear in Nos. 3 
and 4 common, 


WILLOwW—Unsold stocks decreased 307,000 feet or 57 per 
cent. All grades show decreases. 

Between the June and July stock reports the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association has taken on reports of all the 
hardwoods not appearing in the reports up to this time. On 
these it is planned to show the changes in unsold stocks and 
all other information embraced in the reports heretofore 
issued. These additional woods are gum, cypress, sassafras, 
persimmon, mahogany, Spanish cedar and red cedar. Gum 
will be treated in great detail; even more so than oak. Indi- 
vidual reports will be made on figured gum, plain and quar- 
tered ; red gum, plain and quartered; quartered red gum, sap 
no defect; sap gum; black gum, plain and quartered; and 
tupelo gum, and a summary of all the grades. The summary 
this month shows total stocks of all classes of gum as follows: 
Green, 9,425,000 feet ; dry, 36,255,000 feet; total, 45,680,000 
feet, of which there was sold July 1, 16,424,000 feet and 
unsold 29,256,000 feet. 

All grades of cypress July 1 show the following stocks: 
Green, 4,735,000 feet; dry, 13,334,000 feet, or a total of 
18,069,000 feet, of which there was sold July 1, 4,151,000 feet 
and unsold 13,927,000 feet. The reports for July 1 on mahog- 
any show a total of 186,000 feet in stock, all dry, of which 
184,000 remains unsold, 

These stock reports of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of the United States have become one of the most 
detailed and complete statistical publications issued by any 
lumber association of the world. The universal compliance of 
the membership filling in the blanks from headquarters is 
taken by Secretary Gadd as confirming the popularity of the 
plan of open competition. 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL 


TENT CAMP CHANGES TO WOODEN BARRACKS 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—The War Department 
announced today that the cavalry camp at Del Rio, Tex., 
will be changed from a tent camp to a semi-permanent 
camp with wooden barracks. The construction division 
of the Army has been instructed to erect the barracks 
and other wooden buildings at once. They will be similar 
in type to those constructed in cantonments. The cost 
is estimated at $76,000. Climatic conditions have neces- 
sitated the change. It was found that due to severe sand 
storms the tents had to be replaced frequently. 


eee 


SOUTHERN PINE ORDERS REACH HIGH TOTAL 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WaAsHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—The Southern Pine Emer- 
gency Bureau during July received orders for 96,939,757 
feet of lumber. During the first three days of August it 
received orders for 18,000,000 feet, of which 14,800,000 
go to Camp Pike, Little Rock, Ark., to provide facilities 
for taking care of 14,000 additional men. This week the 
bureau received an order for 6,000,000 feet for a new 
Army supply base at New Orleans, La. 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING CONTRACTS AWARDED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 8.—The Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation announces the following 
awards of contracts on housing projects: 





Vallejo, Cal.—J. A. Marshall, San Francisco, engineering 
utilities and grading; Dinwiddie Construction Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 87 houses, apartments for 340 and dormitories for 400 
persons, including mess hall. This project is for employees 
of the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

Quincy, Mass.—(Fore River Ship Building plant) George 
Howard & Sons Co., Quincy, 21 dormitories, mess hall and 
recreation building for 1,000 men. 





BUREAU WILL DISPOSE OF EXCESS SUPPLIES 


WasuHinaton, D, C., Aug. 6.—The War Department au- 
thorizes the following statement: 


To prevent the accumulation of surplus and inactive sup 
plies in the various bureaus of the War Department there 
has been created a bureau whose duty is to dispose of all such 
supplies either thru other department bureaus or to other 
Government departments. 

All supplies found to be inactive are listed. The new bureau 
will have before it at all times a current list of such mate- 
rials. A copy of this list will be kept in all purchasing di- 
visions of the War Department. Before purchasing or let- 
ting contracts these lists must be consulted and wherever 
possible the materials owned by the department must be 
used, 

When material or equipment is found which is not wanted 
by any branch of the War Department, the case is taken up 
with the War Industries Board and advice is sought as to 
where material and equipment can be used to the best ad- 
vantage in some war or essential industry. 

The new bureau has just transferred from the quartermaster 
corps to the medical department a supply of 5-gallon water 
kegs amounting in value to $200,000. It has been found 


possible to transfer from the construction division a great 
quantity of lumber to the shipping board. Another case 
in which the new bureau has proved its value was that in 
which 6,000 mess tables in the possession of the quartermaster 
corps have been turned over to the construction division for 
use in the barracks for the men who are doing building work. 





GOVERNMENT BUREAUS AWARD CONTRACTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—The Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, announces the award of 
contracts as follows: 


White pine lumber—-Elizabeth River Lumber Co., Norfolk, 
Va.; Mears-Slaxton Lumber Co., Chicago; G. Elias Bros. 
(Inc.), Buffalo. 

Southern pine—-Carter & Bros., Houston, Tex.; Sabine 
Lumber Co., St. Louis ; Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, 
La.; William Buchanan, Texarkana, Tex.; Natalburg Lumber 
Co., Hammond, La.; Trinity River Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex.; Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co., Houston; Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La.; J. J. Newman Lumber Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss., and New Deemer Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Deemer, Miss. 

North Carolina pine—-Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, 
Va.; Atlantic Coast Lumber Corporation, Georgetown, S. C.; 
Montgomery Lumber Co., Suffolk, Va.; Enterprise Lumber 
Co., Goldsboro, N. C.; Savannah River Sales Corporation, 
Savannah, Ga.; Wingate Lumber Co., Georgetown, 8S. C.; 
J. F. Prettyman & Son, Summerville, 8. C.; Home Building & 
Material Co., Ashboro, N. C. 

Oak—Atlantic Lumber Co., Boston; Charles E. Lane Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va.; John B. Yates Lumber Co., Pennsboro, 
W. Va. 

Ash-—Woodstock Lumber Co., Boston. 


The Aircraft Production Board announces the award 
of contracts as follows for walnut lumber, which is used 
primarily in propeller construction: 


Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co., Kansas City, 210,000 feet; 
Eisman & Richer Lumber Co., Peru, Ind., 10,000 feet ; Wood- 
Mosaic Co., New Albany, Ind., 60,000 feet; Langton Lumber 
Co., Pekin, Il, 150,000 feet; John B. Ransom Co., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., 50,000; J. E. Markham, Xenia, IIl., 12,000; 
Howard & Barber Lumber Co., Cincinnati, 30,000 feet ; For- 
man Bros., Arcanum, Ohio, 25,000 feet; C. H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle, Ind., 150,000 feet; W. H. Robinson & Co., Real 
Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia, 100,000 feet; Talge 
Mahogany Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 45,000 feet; L. J. Meeks, 
Muncie, Ind., 30,000 feet ; Cyrus C. Shafer Lumber Co., South 
Bend, Ind., 60,000 feet; Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, 
25,000 feet; Central Timber Export Co., 115 Broadway, New 
York, 60,000 feet; Sanders & Egbert Co., Goshen, Ind., 100,- 
000 feet ; Mowbray & Robinson, Cincinnati, 38,000 feet ; W. J. 
McIntosh, Monticello, Lll., 45,000 feet ; Mowbray & Robinson, 
Cincinnati, 112,000 feet. (Mowbray & Robinson have three 
separate contracts.) 


The Ordnance Department has awarded contracts to 
the Paine Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., and Hyde Park 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, for packing boxes for shells. 

The Udell Works, Indianapolis, has received a contract 
for packing boxes for incendiary drop bombs. 

The Ordnance Department has awarded a contract te 
the Penrod Walnut & Veneer Co., Kansas City, for a quan- 
tity of blank gunstocks. 

The Wright Shovel Co., Anderson, Ind., has a contract 


for short handle shovels, and the Warren Tool & Forge 
Co., Warren, Ohio, pickaxes. 

The Bureau of Aircraft Production has given a contract 
to the Curtis Lumber & Millwork Co., Clinton, Iowa, for 
fifty fixed gun training models. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts has awarded a 
contract to the Carolina Aircraft Co., Raleigh, N. C., for 
flying boats. 

The Atlas Cabinet Co., of Dallas, Tex., received a con- 
tract from the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts for a 
quantity of rose wood rulers. 

Contracts have been awarded by the Quartermaster De- 
partment of the Army as follows: Arcade Manufacturing 
Co., New York City, mop handles; American Fork & Hoe 
Co., Cleveland, garden hoes. 





PROBLEMS OF SALES AND PROFITS SOLVED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—To the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN this question has been propounded: 

Where the retail lumber dealer sells to large consumers 
who buy in carlots, the dealer having shipment made direct 
from the mill to the consumer (in this case the consumer does 
not buy from the mill but from his local dealer and the dealer 
has shipment made from the mill in full carloads and there is 
no reconsignment except that the car may go direct to the 
consumer instead of coming into the local dealer’s yard, or 
the car may be placed on a public siding and the lumber 
hauled direct to the consumer) is the dealer entitled to re- 
ceive his legitimate retail dealer’s profit, or does he have to 
bill the stuff to the consumer at the maximum mill price with 
freight or freight plus haulage added? 

The answer is that where these circumstances occur the 
consumer is buying from the retailer and not from the 
mill and the retailer is entitled to receive his legitimate 
profit as a dealer, 

Here is another proposition growing out of the new 
maximum prices: 

A wholesale lumberman desires to know whether he is en- 
titled to the prevailing wholesale prices on all lumber con- 
tracted for between midnight, June 14, and July 2, when the 
War Industries Board in a supplemental ruling brought the 
wholesaler definitely within the operation of the maximum 
mill price ruling. Orders placed between the two dates, 
the wholesaler not having been covered by the original ruling, 
as specifically stated therein, had been invoiced at prices at 
variance with those named in the maximum mill price list. 

The answer is that inasmuch as the wholesaler was not 
‘‘regulated” until July 2 all legitimate orders placed be- 
tween the two dates may be handled at the old wholesale 
prices. 





MAY COMMANDEER SHADE TREES 

PorTLAND, ORE., Aug. 3.—Black locust wood is in 
big demand here for the manufacture of wooden pins 
or nails used in the construction of wood hulls. Men 
are scouring the country for suitable trees. It may be- 
come necessary to cut trees that have been planted 
for shade and ornamental purposes, of which there are 
many in this section, but Shipping Board officials here 
hope that this will not become necessary. Some of the 
parks about Portland have already been made to yield 
their share of locust to the Government ship building 
program. 





LUMBER MIDDLEMEN ARE AFFECTED BY 


The rider that is now stamped on contracts and or- 
ders for the Railroad Administration forbidding doing 
business thru third parties is raising merry Hades 
with the class of lumber salesmen who receives their 
remuneration in the form of commissions. It appears 
that much the same situation exists in railway supply 
circles, according to a recent issue of the Railway Re- 
view, which says regarding this matter: 


It must be admitted that the statement is not as clear and 
definite as it should be. It was written by the attorney 
general of the United States and is what is used in the 
Navy. The purpose of the warning is to shut out scalping 
in Government orders. It is aimed specifically at contract 
brokers and contingent fee operators. These are the “third 
persons” named. A regular agent, traveling or local, paid by 
salary or commission, is not affected. It is a first principle 
of law that what one does by another he does by himself. 
The officer of a manufacturing corporation does not make his 
product with his own hands, nor can he personally sell-all the 
goods. Agents are necessary and business can not be done 
without them—nor is the manner of their payment material. 
But in times of emergency and rapid change certain people act 
on the idea of dealing in orders. First get the orders, then 
place them where you can get the most out of them. That is 
a proposition which the Government ought to stop just as 
completely as it can and yet do business. Nor is it feasible, 
under the plan of dealing directly with manufacturers, to 
wholly cut out dealers. The purchaser buys thousands of 
small articles which can only be obtained from dealers carry- 
ing them in stock. Hence the rule as now used says “No 
person shall be received as a contractor (selier) who is not a 
manufacturer of or regular dealer in the articles which he 
offers to supply.” This is made very clear in Circular 279 of 
the Department of Commerce. Anyone making tenders or 
taking orders in the regular line of business is not a “third 
person” and has nothing to fear altho his contract calls for 
payment by commission. It is the bushwhackers, scalpers, or 
free lance brokers who are ruled out, and who wants them 
to receive the sanction of Government orders? It is our 
impression, however, that the administration would save 
itself and others trouble by a more definite statement. 


It is quite likely that what our contemporary states 
above is what was really in the mind of the attorney 
general when he drew this regulation, because in trans- 
— it to the secretary of commerce on June 18 he 
said: 


A situation which has arisen in the matter of Government 
contracts seems to me to require summary action. Owing 
to the tremendous increase in Government business and the 
speed with which it must be executed, some manufacturers 


because of ignorance or misinformation have thought it 
necessary to negotiate with the Government thru contract 
brokers or contingent-fee operators. It follows that the sys- 
tem requires a contractor in making his estimate to load his 
bid with the contingent-fee item. The courts have universally 
condemned the contingent-fee contract. The methods em- 
ployed by the contingent-fee operator are often insidious and 
reprehensible, and in view of the fact that the average fee is 
5 percent the resulting cost to the Government is very great. 
As a means of breaking up this practice I have prepared the 
following form of covenant, which the President requests 
shall be inserted in all Government contracts. 


Here follows the form of the familiar rider and in- 
asmuch as we are discussing it and the reader may not 
have it conveniently at hand it is here again repro- 
duced, altho we have published it before: 


The contractor expressly warrants that he has employed no 
third person to solicit or obtain this contract in his behalf, 
or to cause or procure the same to be obtained upon compen- 
sation in any contingent, in whole or in part, upon such pro- 
curement; and that he has not paid, or promised or agreed 
to pay, to any third person, in consideration of such procure- 
ment, or in compensation for services in connection therewith, 
any brokerage, commission or percentage upon the amount 
receivable by him hereunder; and that he has not, in esti- 
mating the contract price demanded by him, included any 
sum by reason of any such brokerage, commission or per- 
centage; and that all moneys payable to him hereunder are 
free from obligation to any person for services rendered, or 
supposed to have been rendered, in the procurement of this 
contract. He further agrees that any breach of this war- 
ranty shall constitute adequate cause for the annulment of 
this contract by the United States, and that the United States 
may retain to its own use from any sums due or to become 
due thereunder an amount equal to any brokerage, commission 
or percentage so paid, or agreed to be paid, and no person 
shall be received as a contractor who is not a manufacturer 
or a regular dealer in the article which he offers to supply. 


A literal reading of the text would appear to suggest 
that the attorney general was very unfortunate in us- 
ing language to carry out the thought he has in mind. 
It is here quite obvious that a commission salesman, 
even tho he may for years have made his livelihood 
in that way, even tho he may be an expert in all 
that pertains to the merchandising of lumber, even 
tho the lumber which he sells is sold under strictly 
competitive conditions and does not cost the consumer 
more than if purchased thru some other channel, 
is entirely prohibited from doing business in lumber for 
railway use under the literal terms of this rider. At 
least that would appear to be the case unless he is in 


RAILROAD ORDER 


the direct and exclusive employ of the mill for which 
he makes the sale. ' 

If the latter is the case, as pointed out by the Rail- 
way Review, a proper interpretation would probably 
be that the salesman is not in this case a ‘‘third 
party.’’ He is really a part of the organization of the 
lumber manufacturer even tho he be employed upon 
commission instead of upon salary. 

If, however, the commission salesman is an inde- 
pendent salesman, or if he be one who takes orders for 
a half dozen or dozen mills instead of for merely one, 
there is a question as to whether trouble might not oc- 
cur over such transaction. The attorney general of 
the United States might not have intended to include 
such a case, but the trouble is that others than he have 
to = with the interpretation and enforcement of the 
order. 

The real test is, of course, the service performed by 
the salesman rather than the method of his compensa- 
tion. If he is an outsider who has butted in because 
he sees an opportunity to make a little quick profit, he 
is a mercantile parasite no matter what the form or 
method of his compensation. If he be a man whose 
regular business it is to sell lumber, his position should 
be recognized by the Railway Administration the same 
as by other customers. 

It should be remarked in this connection that lum- 
ber has been sold for a great many years to the ordi- 
nary trade thru these various merchandising chan- 
nels upon strictly competitive lines and it has not made 
the slightest difference to the purchaser of lumber 
whether the man who called upon him was paid by the 
month or by the carload or by a combination of both 
methods of remuneration. His purpose was to get lum- 
ber at a price and if one man’s price was too high he 
had the privilege of buying from someone else. He 
got along very nicely under this system because he was 
an intelligent purchaser of lumber; and if the purchasers 
of lumber for the Railroad Administration had 
trouble along these lines it must be because they are 
not so intelligent buyers. If it is necessary to protect 
them in their intelligence, it should be by rules that 
in and of themselves show some degree of that very 
excellent quality. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN agrees with the Railway 
Review that if the attorney general would sharpen his 
mind and his pencil and make another effort he might 
be able more clearly to define the evil against which he 
has launched his efforts. 
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ARKANSAS COUNTY HAS SIXTY-S 


Early in the work of obtaining money for the Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A., as well as in selling Liberty bonds and Thrift stamps, it 
was learned that organization of some kind was necessary. In re- 
sponse to this need organizations have been formed in many commun- 
ities, but too often these various organizations are either working 
at cross purposes or they are failing to secure the best results by cover- 
ing their entire territory in a thoro manner. 

At each new call made upon these communities for war work of 
one kind or another the need of more perfect organization is seen 
and the need is met; but it has remained for an Arkansas county 
to provide an example of thoro and effective organization including 
every community in the county and covering its entire area without 
waste of effort or conflict of authority. And while the Phillips County 
organization was designed primarily for war work, the direction 
that that work took was such as to operate to the permanent benefit 
of the county. At the same time that it served to provide the Gov- 
ernment with the sinews of war it eliminated all slackers and made 
every resident of the county a loyal and enterprising citizen. 

The organization of the county began with the forming of the 
Phillips County Central War Club under the auspices of the local 

3usiness Men’s League. This central war club was _ subdivided 
into two parts or sections, one at Helena and the other at Marvell, 
twenty miles away; the idea being that by this form of organization 
all the communities of the county could be covered more sys- 
tematically. 

When the two divisions had been formed the business men of each 
immediately organized groups and teams of speakers who each 
Sunday afternoon traveled over their respective sections of the 
county and organized local community War clubs. Thus sixty-seven 
clubs were formed with memberships all the way from 20 to 500. 

Phillips was one of many counties in the South whose people 
could think of agriculture in terms of cotton only; and the prin- 
cipal problem of the war club was to convert them to thinking of 
farming in terms of food and feed. Therefore, each member was re- 
quired to take this pledge: “I agree to plant not more than 60 per- 
cent of all my cultivated land in cotton for the year 1918, and I 
further agree to plant the remaining 40 percent in food and feed 
crops.” That was a pretty hard pill for many of them to swallow, 
considering the prevailing market and prices of cotton. But it 
went down and the effects produced this year have demonstrated 
the wisdom of the physicians and the efficacy of their prescription. 

At the same time that the farmer signed a pledge to plant food 
and feed crops he gave on his card particulars regarding his acreage 
in cotton, in garden, corn, sorghum, hay and sweet potatoes; as well 
as the number of sows, pigs, cows, calves and 
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BS IN ACTIVE 


secretaries of the various community clubs forwarded these cards to 
the central war clubs and the leading business men of the county 
composing these clubs provided the necessary seeds. 

Ot course, there were some persons who were unable at once to 
see things in just the proper light, and it was necessary in a few 
cases to use the power of public sentiment to bring them around. 
If a fellow said he wouldn’t reduce his cotton acreage and increase 
his other crops his name was sent to headquarters. He was then 
notified that the committee to sit on his case was ready for him, and 
when he came the situation was presented to him in such a force- 
ful manner that he generally saw the light. But if he did not he 
was told that he would be recorded as a slacker and his name posted 
conspicuously so that everybody might see it. If that did not bring 
him to his senses he was asked to state the price of his land, and 
was told that he was not the kind of citizen that the loyal people 
of the county cared to tolerate. The men of the central club were pre- 
pared to buy his land if he continued recalcitrant. 

But the central clubs did not stop their work there; they pro- 
vided the most authoritative garden information for everybody that 
needed it, and they extended to every village and town the “raise 
your own food” rule, assuring those who hung back the least bit 
that local merchants would not sell them stuff that they could as 
well raise. One merchant offered to furnish cans and canning ma- 
terial on a half and half basis, the producer to turn over to him one- 
half of the stuff canned ; and he offered to buy all surplus canned goods 
at current prices, if it were canned according to the methods advised by 
the home economics agent of the Federal Government. 

In sending out speakers to the rural communities men were care- 
fully selected in order that they might be especially competent to 
speak on the subjects assigned to them. One man did not attempt 
to cover all the phases of the work in a single speech. One speaker 
dealt with farming methods, another with the Red Cross, another 
spoke on organization of savings societies. In this manner the ad- 
vantages of specialization were secured, and the results achieved 
testified to the merits of the methods pursued. 

By means of this thoro organization the people of Phillips County 
have accomplished the ends they sought, and more. Indeed, one 
may venture that the indirect results ultimately will prove to be 
much greater than the direct results. Or rather one may say that 
the benefits will be continuous and permanent, so that long after 
the war is ended Phillips County will continue to profit by diversifiéd 
agriculture, and an awakened citizenship will find many other ways 
in which to direct its activities, to the end that material prosperity 
shall be translated into forms of advancement, less tangible per- 
haps but not less significant than those ex- 
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his family and whether he has enough seed to 
plant the acreage he proposes to plant; and, if 
not, what seed he needs for that purpose. The 





AT THE CONSERVATION Food Show held in New York 
City the Child Health Organization measured, weighed 
and charted 500 children from a single public school of 
that city. The slogan of the organization js ‘‘ Health in 
Education and Education in Health.’?’ Tho only re- 
cently organized its purpose is to interest children in 
their health and teach them the importance of its preser- 
a: special emphasis being laid upon feeding and 
abits. 


* * * 


_ OsHkosH, Wis., conducted ten open playgrounds dur- 
ing the vacation period, only one being completely 
equipped with steel apparatus. The grounds were open 
daily from 9:30 to 11:30 and from 4 until dark, and 
were under the direction of persons recommended by the 
Playground Institute. The playgrounds are provided with 
sand bins, baseball diamonds, volley ball and captain ball 
courts, jumping standards and pits, and the necessary 
balls, bats ete. 
* * * 

‘‘HomeE Fires Evening’’ was a feature at the Atkinson 
church, Portland, Ore., recently. ‘‘Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,’’ ‘‘The Long Long Trail’’ and other patriotic 
songs were sung, and letters from the boys at the front 
were read, The minister spoke on ‘‘The Spirit of 
Franee.’? 

* * * 

Boys in the manual training department of the Bryant 
School, Tacoma, Wash., have been taught to mend their 
own shoes. The class has been conducted only a single 
term, but during that time, after tools and material had 

n paid for, enough material was left for a good start 
the next term. 
* * * 


Four hundred school children of Tacoma, Wash., copied 
He names on the poll books to provide names for the so- 
licitors on the recent war savings drive for the city’s 
quota of $2,200,000. 

* * * 
4 New York store has introduced what it terms 

Talkies,’’ or a dictaphone service for persons who wish 
to talk with their soldier boys. For a small fee the per- 
18 permitted to dictate his ‘‘letter’’? upon a phono- 
er tides which he can then mail to his friend at 
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GETTING RESULTS 


The war makes demands of the most direct and 
substantial sort upon every man, woman and child 
of the United States. These obligations will be- 
come heavier instead of lighter as our boys partici- 
pate more generally in the actual fighting. Not 
only as a matter of equity but as a matter of 
necessity the burdens must be distributed In such 
a-manner as to rest upon each of us In proportion 
to our ability to bear them. There can be no 
evasion on the part of anybody. It will be the duty 
of each of us, not only to bear his share but to see 
that there are no slackers. 

Experience has shown that nothing short of the 
power of concentrated public sentiment is sufficient 
to make the would-be slacker bear his proper load, 
and there is only one way of making such power 
effective—organization. Every community must be 
organized so completely as to make available for 
the support of the war all of its wealth, and all of 
its moral force as well as all of its man-power. It 
must be a solid unit of loyalty backed by a senti- 
ment that will sanction or even compel the sacri- 
fice of everything on the altar of liberty. 

We must remember that all that is heroic in his- 
tory, all that we admire in those whom the world 
has honored, has been founded in sacrifice, in loy- 
alty and self-denial. We ought, therefore, each of 
us, to count it a grand opportunity to contribute in 
our small way toward the noblest cause that ever 
inspired mankind. We must not be so blinded in 
our selfishness and so narrow in our loyalty as to 
neglect our opportunity to play the part of men in 
this great conflict. 

This is no time to boast of anything that we do 
for our country, no matter at what sacrifice; and yet 
we must not disregard the influence of example. 
If we do more than our share we may thus induce 
others to do their full share when otherwise they 
might be derelict. In every manner possible we 
ought to make our influence felt on the side of 
right, liberty and justice; and where leadership is 
needed we ought—indeed, we are bound—to lead to 
the best of our ability. 

Each loyal citizen ought to take upon himself the 
burden of this war, determined that in his home, In 
his business, in his community he shall make his in- 
fluence work for victory for the United States and 
her Allies. Not until each of us feels some such a 
responsibility, not until we feel that we must be do- 
ing something to help, not until we have done all 
that we can and induced all others to do all they 
can, have we met the requirements of the situ- 
ation. The winning of this war is not a job that 
we can “let ‘George’ do.’”’ Each of us is bound to 
be a “George”’ now. 











ship will bring greater returns to Phillips 
County as a result of improved methods of 
agriculture. 





IN ITS annual review the Chamber of Commerce of 
Portland, Ore., set down the following among its achieve- 
ments: Financed railroad that will tap Prineville dis- 
trict; financed the Kaola Co.; financed the Columbia 
Worsted Co.; established local organization of War Trade 
Board; secured recognition of Portland as a national 
wool center; enabled planing mills of Oregon to work 
with Vancouver cut-up plant in turning out finished air- 
plane parts in large quantities; two ship yards established 
thru efforts of chamber and location of the largest yard 
on the river made possible; handles provosals or bids for 
Government contracts. War orders placed thru this ar- 
rangement that have run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars; fought for and caused Portland to be established 
as an independent district in wood ship construction. 

* ” * 


UNDER the auspices of the Drama League, of Chicago, 
a series of twice-a-week dancing classes was held at the 
Municipal Pier, with the object of keeping children off 
the streets. This is only part of the community service 
established under the general direction of-Frank I, Ben- 
nett, commissioner of publie works. Red Cross work, Fri- 
day evening entertainments, band concerts and dancing 
are other features. Six Red Cross sewing machines are 
kept running continuously and a regular daily attendance 
of seventy-five is reported. 

” .o * 


KENOSHA and Milwaukee, Wis., operate ‘‘community’’ 


‘stores which supply the goods used by persons who re- 


ceive public aid. Instead of giving such person orders 

on regular merchants, the overseers of the poor give them 

orders on the community stores, which are said to supply 

them at lower prices than the individually operated stores. 
* * * 


THE PUBLIC schools of Portland, Ore., gave 3,021 per- 
sons for war service and more stars are being added to 
the various school flags almost daily. Washington high 
school has 374 stars, Jefferson has 300, Lincoln 260, 
James John 30, Franklin 52 and Commerce 24, 

* a * 

THE MEMBERS of the Iowa Dental Association have 
lately pledged themselves ‘‘not to use any material, sup- 
plies or equipment made in or supplied by Germany,’’ for 
fifty years after the close of the war. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


Evolution of Government Fixing of Prices—Its Influence on Retail Merchandising—The Farmer’s Attitude 
Toward the Innovation and Its Political Angle—A Plain Lesson in Preparedness 


A few years ago the person who talked about Govern- 
ment fixing of prices was looked upon as an unamiable 
freak who, having made more or less of a failure in the 
rough and tumbie of business competition, wanted 
Uncle Sam to fashion a crutch for him to support his 
slow and unsteady progress. Government fixing of 
prices was the bogie man of the business world and was 
used for the purpose of frightening bad children into 
laying off their meanness for at least part of the time. 
Your regular business man looked upon it with a mix- 
ture of amusement and resentment. When he had a 
dim presentiment that at some time in the future its 
long-haired and wild-eyed advocates might persuade 
the unthinking masses to their point of view he felt 
resentment. When he felt reasonably secure from 
even a remote crisis of this kind he felt amusement. 
Business, he was fond of saying, must be regulated by 
business men. It was absurd to allow fanatics who 
knew nothing of the delicacy of the business machine 
and who had no respect for its importance to tinker 
with the cog wheels. Commerce was supreme. It was 
the foundation of American civilization and its highest 
pinnacle. It was the fairest flower in the garden of 
American achievement, and so on. 

All of which had an admixture of truth in it and was 
not specially harmful. But that was a long time ago. 
Things have changed. Business still occupies its posi- 
tion of importance; in fact, we are getting a new con- 
ception of just how important it is. But it is no longer 
the paramount object to which all other things must 
bow. Winning the war has taken first place, and busi- 
ness is useful and important to the extent that it helps 
in this big job. But if it is now known as a means 
to an end greater than itself it is at the same time 
known to be important in a new way. When a farmer 
buys an automobile and speeds along the road in the 
delirious joy of feeling the wind whiz past he may like 
his new machine and think it is great stuff. But later 
when he drives it to town to summon a doctor he has a 
new and revealing idea of the importance of the car. 
Its speed may mean the saving of a life. A puncture 
or a broken connection may be unbelievably serious. 
So we used to like our business machine when it just 
made us money; but now when on it may depend the 
saving of civilization we develop a vast new respect 
for it. 

Tendencies of Stable Retail Prices 


Price fixing is already with us for the duration of 
the war, at least. It has hit some basic articles of 
merchandise and may easily hit more. And while most 
of us believe that under the circumstances the Gov- 
ernment must resort to price fixing for the protection 
of its citizens we are scared when we think of what 
might happen if price fixing should hit us where we 
sell to the public. 

This matter of price fixing brings home to us from a 
fresh angle some of the old problems of merchandising. 
The average retailer of lumber is neither better nor 
worse than other people. He thinks in about the same 
way that other people do; and if he doesn’t arrive at 
the same conclusion it is because he does not start 
from the same place. He’s on the opposite side of the 
fence. He is willing enough to have the price of lum- 
ber fixed at the mills, because that will be to his advan- 
tage. He knows that a stable price will be to his advan- 
tage, for he’ll know just where to find it. He can 
contract ahead to supply lumber with the knowledge 
that the price will not suddenly jump to a point that 
will turn his profit into loss. He has a notion that the 
wholesaler and manufacturer have not been ‘‘ working 
for their health’’ and that a fixed price may make some 
of them draw in their horns a bit. But the idea of 
the Government’s fixing the price of lumber to the 
consumer is a horse of a different color. 

It would be misleading to give out the impression 
that all retailers have objected to the fixing of a retail 
price on lumber. Some have not. Some are in favor 
of it, and for a variety of reasons. Some oppose it, 
not from selfish reasons, but because they believe such 
an interference is a genuine economic mistake that 
will hinder rather than help in the prosecution of the 
war. But there is a class of retailers opposing the 
fixing of prices for quite different reasons. They know 
that if the Government fixes the retail price of lumber 
it will do so on a basis of handling cost plus what it 
calls a reasonable margin of profit. In the first place, 
the Government is likely to set a figure as a reasonable 
margin of cost that will not cover the actual cost in 
those yards that are run according to a by-guess-and- 
by-golly system. They know in their own minds that 
they are not conducting the business efficiently, and 
they have been content to let it slide along this way 
and to make the customer pay for the leaks. In the 
second place, they know the Government will consider 
8 or 10 percent a ‘‘reasonable margin of profit’’ over 
and above cost, and they feel that at such a margin 
they can’t make a living. 

When the forestry department made its investiga- 
tion of profits in the lumber retailing business it came 
to the conclusion that the margin of net profit was 
under 10 percent in most, if not all, sections of the 
country. But this does not mean that no individual 
dealer makes more. Yards are maintained in places 
where a combination of circumstances makes it possible 
for the managers to charge and get a much. wider 
margin. These are among the men who are dreading a 





fixed retailing price. They claim they can’t do busi- 
ness on a margin yielding a net profit of from 8 to 10 
percent. 

The Agriculturist’s Attitude 


These are pretty grim times. Saying that we can’t 
stand a certain thing in these days doesn’t get us a 
whole lot of sympathy or consideration. So many men 
are standing things that used to be considered unbear- 
able that we have to make out a very good case for our- 
selves if we expect to receive much attention, The 
grim law of the survival of the fittest is in full opera- 
tion. If we can’t stand what our fellows can stand we 
must expect that the waves of failure are going to roll 
over our heads. 

There are a number of things to be considered in this 
connection. It has been announced that whether or 
not retail prices are fixed will depend upon circum- 
stances. The intimation has been that it will not be 
done unless the ‘‘greed’’ of retailers makes it neces- 
sary. There is a good deal of looseness in this state- 
ment. It does not indicate just how this ‘‘greed’’ is 
to be recognized nor who is to be the judge of it. But 
this much is plain: Farmers are voters, and in a good 
many congressional districts they are so much in the 
majority that other classes of voters are negligible. 
“armers are like the rest of us: they want to buy at a 
low figure and to sell at a high figure. They did not 
take kindly to a limitation on the price of wheat, but 
they would welcome a limitation on the price of lumber. 
Our friends the mail order gentlemen have long been 
engaged in fostering the belief in the lumber trust, 
and some of our other well intentioned acquaintances 
have not been diligent to give us as good a characte 
as we consider ourselves entitled to. The upshot of 
this is that as a general thing farmers are inclined to 
believe that lumber prices have been unreasonably 
high all along and that now they are atrocious. Not 
everyone believes that, of course, but enough do believe 
it to make an unhealthy atmosphere. 

Supposing these farmers who wanted $2.50 wheat 
and $10 lumber go to a yard where the margin of profit 











“Looked upon as an unamiable freak” 


has always been generous to the retailer and find lum- 
ber away up; they will not be qualified to judge in an 
expert way as to whether the dealer is making too much 
or not, but if they find the price much higher than they 
expected they will be pretty sure to inquire in some 
other towns, maybe at considerable distance from home. 
Suppose they find the home price considerably higher 
than outside prices, time was when they wouldn’t have 
liked that any better than they do now; but in those 
days they would have made a big noise about it locally, 
but they wouldn’t have done more than to discredit the 
local dealer with some of his customers. He would have 
suffered some embarrassment and loss, and the matter 
would have stopped right there. 


Influence on Rural-born Politics 


But not so in these days. Your farmer is reading 
the newspapers more now than he ever has before. He 
will have seen this statement about the fixing of retail 
lumber prices depending on whether or not the retailers 
showed themselves over greedy and he will make it his 
business to write to his congressman about it. A man 
who does not write many letters almost always makes 
a letter of complaint as violent as he can. Writing it 
is a labor, so he doesn’t take the extra labor of qualify- 
ing his statements and making them fit the facts that 
are known to him. He assumes a good many things as 
facts, and when he gets thru complaining to his con- 
gressman about lumber prices he has put together an 
epistle that crackles with rancor and bitterness. Writ- 
ing the letter serves as a relief to him, but the congress- 
man gets it and thinks that one of his constituents is 
in deadly earnest about this matter. After he gets half 
a dozen such letters he is ready to believe that the 
burning issue in his district is fixing a retail price on 


lumber that will stop ‘‘profiteering’’ in this necessary 
commodity. This may be the beginning of the fixing 
of a price that will cause a good deal of inconvenience 
and trouble to the great army of dealers who are con- 
tent with a reasonable margin of profit. 

It is perfectly true that these things might happen 
in the case of a dealer who was charging only a narrow 
margin of profit. Customers are not in a position to 
recognize an unreasonable profit, and they are entirely 
capable of making wonderfully loud complaints when 
no complaints are due. We can’t always nor indeed 
often stop that; but giving just cause for complaint is 
not a way calculated to forestall such difficulties. 


A Cautious Look Ahead 


Such dealers should take thought at this point and 
see where they are heading. If they provoke the Gov- 
ernment into fixing a price they will then perforce sell 
on a considerably narrower margin of profit than they 
do now. In that case they may choose between read- 
justing their business to meet these enforced conditions 
and going out of business. Why not, then, make some 
of these readjustments before they become forced upon 
all of us? Why not begin to be efficient before Uncle 
Sam enforces efficiency with a truncheon? We’ll have 
a little more sea room if we begin now. Learning will 
not be so hard, and a mistake not so disastrous. 

There is another fact that should be taken account 
of. Conditions now are abnormal. Their abnormality 
means added sales for some dealers but fewer sales for 
a great many others. It is an unsafe business to be 
too definite in our guesses, but it is permitted to guess 
that following at no great time after the signing of the 
treaty of peace business conditions will settle down on 
a new basis that will be stable and so can be called 
normal. Normal business after the war is not likely 
to be the same as normal business before the war, but 
whatever it is like it will enable the average business 
man to go along in a satisfactory manner making a 
profit for himself. In the meantime we can’t hope 
for what can be called normal business. But the fel 
low who pulls thru with his place of business and his 
customers left will be in a position after the war to go 
ahead with his trade. He can take advantage of the 
renewal of buying that will come then. Building that 
has been put off during the period of the war will come 
into the market. What we learn about intensive farm- 
ing will help the farmers after the war as well as help 
them during the war, and intensive farming demands 
more buildings. But in order to be in a position to take 
advantage of trade then we’ll have to pull thru now. 

It is the part of wisdom at this time to play the 
long game. If trying to do ‘‘ business as usual’’ means 
the charging of such wide margins that the Government 
must interfere it will be folly to attempt it. It will 
be folly to alienate the good will of our customers in 
an effort to make as much money as we used to. Better 
a smaller yearly income than that. If the sale of lum- 
ber drops off because of one cause or another it will 
not be wise to increase the margin of profit to make 
up for the lost volume. It will be much wiser to take 
on some suitable side lines and to increase the volume 
of trade in that way. 


Sidelines a Complication 


This matter of sidelines is a mooted question in 
ordinary times. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has de- 
plored the fact that some lumber yards seemed headed 
toward the department store and that they advertised 
so many sidelines and substitutes that the public was 
in a fair way to forget that they carried lumber. This 
is a good attitude to take in ordinary seasons. As 4 
general rule it is better for a man to specialize in 
building materials alone with special emphasis given to 
lumber than for him to seatter his efforts so much 
that he will be unable to know much if anything about 
any one thing. And in the old days when accounts 
were kept by a sort of shotgun method such an Irish 
stew of sidelines was likely to result in loss, because 
the manager did not separate his accounts enough to 
know what ones were making him a profit or how much. 

But in these days Uncle Sam insists that accounts 
be kept in such a way that the profit on each line may 
be known exactly; so sidelines may be earried with 
more safety. Many retailers evidently are thinking the 
same thing, for a number of them have mentioned the 
fact to me or have asked what sidelines are generally 
sarried with the best results. This latter question it it 
impossible to answer. A vast number of things are 
sold as sidelines in lumber yards. Lying on my table 
is a letterhead of the James Costello Lumber Co., of 
Liberty, Mo. On this letterhead are listed the follow- 
ing articles that are carried in stock: lumber, builders’ 
hardware, wire fencing, steel posts, paints, glass, Port- 
land cement, cement plaster, Kaw River sand, mine 
screenings, crushed stone, mortar colors, fire clay, fire 
brick, white Portland, Keene cement, posts and poles, 
metal lath, metal corner bead, coal chutes, flue linings, 
sewer pipe, wall coping, drain tile, Certain-teed roofing 
products, lime, hair, brick, Manila fiber, windows, doors, 
stock trim, special millwork. Nearly all of these things 
are building material of one kind or another and are 
legitimate items to be carried in stock by a company 
dealing not only in lumber but also in all the items 
needed in putting up the ordinary run of buildings. 
These things depend for their sale upon the erection of 
buildings and so are not entirely satisfactory during 
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times when the ordinary line of building may have 
slackened up. 

But, on the other hand, it is difficult for a lumber 
retailer to take on a new line alien to building mate- 
rial. To do this he must learn a new business, and 
this is not an easy thing. The examples of successful 
farmers and millers and grocers who have failed at 
retailing lumber should serve to warn us that in the 
business world things are not always what they seem. 
It is entirely possible for a lumberman to learn any 
other business provided he will give sufficient study 
and attention to it. I know of one successful young 
lumberman who decided to become an _ osteopathic 
physician. I don’t know how successful he has been, 
but he is not trying to practice as a physician as a side- 
line to the selling of lumber. So probably it would be 
only as an emergency measure that a lumberman would 
be justified in putting in an alien line of goods. For 
numbers of dealers this is undoubtedly a time of emer 
gency. Their choice of alien sidelines must be deter- 
mined by local conditions. For some it may be farm 
machinery. For others it might be cordwood or gaso- 
line or cottonseed meal. 

It is a little late to talk about silos for this year. 
Dealers have been handicapped in not being able to get 
silo stock both because of embargoes and because of a 
reluctance of manufacturers to make the staves. But, 
counting this in, it is pretty clear that part of the lack 
of success of the wooden silo, in so far as the sale of 
these containers has lagged, is chargeable to retail lum- 
bermen. They have refused to bother with silos. They 
have claimed to be unable to sell them. It is true that 
silo sales depend largely upon personal solicitation and 
the exercise of genuine salesmanship. Some dealers 
have been distinctly adverse to both of these things. 
But if they refuse to handle properly the things that 
lie within the field of their own business, how will they 
sueceed in handling sidelines that lie outside the zone 
of the lumber business? . 

Preparing for Post Bellum Business 

The point to all this is the importance of lasting 
thru the period of the war in such a way that the local 
yard may be ready to start in good shape on after-the- 
war sales. This is not a council of despair. It is not 
a tacit ackuowledgement that the lumber business is 
suffering eclipse any more than taking out life in- 
surance marks a man as having been defeated by life 
so that he is planning to die. With the feeling rather 
widespread that the Government considers it unpa- 
triotic to do any but unavoidable building and with 
the ecomony that is induced by rising prices we could 
not expect ‘‘business as usual.’? We must. expect 
new and strange conditions, and it is merely the part of 
ordinary prudence to take precautions. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is friendly to every man 
and every agency selling lumber in an ethical way. It 
holds no brief either for the line-yard or for the in- 
dividually owned yard. Each has its place. But at 
the present time the line yard appears to have a longer 
look to the future than does the owner of the single 
small yard. The latter feels that he must have his 
income as usual, or perhaps a larger income than usual 
to meet the present higher living costs; and he knows 
no source of that income except his lumber yard. He 
is likely to put his income first and the real welfare of 
the business second. The result of such a policy is 
bad. It defeats its own purpose. The line-yard, on 
the other hand, seems to be looking to the future. Ana 
unless the owners of single yards look sharp they will 
find when the war is over that the lines will have 
extended themselves at the expense of the single yards. 

When the war is over and we start on the new 
after-the-war business those already in operation will 
be the yards to prosper. It will be no time then to 
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“Seemed headed toward the department store” 


start new yards. It will take too long and cost too 
much. The man who gets discouraged and sells out to 
4 line will be entirely out of luck then. The estab- 
lished yards will take care of the trade. And the yards 
Which best took care of their customers will have the 
ong start on those others that tried to slide by. In 
other words, there has not been a time in recent years 
when real salesmanship, yard and office efficiency and 
the long plan ahead were of more importance or would 
Ting in greater returns than at the present time. 
rdinarily we look at these things as means for ex 
tending our trade a little. Now they may be the 
Means of keeping it alive. 
A Tip in Preparedness 


It is apparent even to a casual observer that freight 





cars will be at a premium this winter. It has been 
estimated that the country will need 80,000,000 tons 
more coal this year than last. Freight trains made 
up of coal cars are to be seen on every railroad, and 
people are putting in their winter supply; but even 
with this unusual summer movement of coal the ex- 
perts tell us that there will be unprecedented demand 
for it next winter. It must be shipped. Industry must 
have coal enough to keep the wheels turning at a max- 
imum rate and in order to get it the Government 
will have to divert more and more cars to the coal 
trade. Since cars can’t be made in any magic way 
and since the car shops apparently can’t more than 
make a small dent in the need for new rolling stock it 
is apparent that other kinds of merchandise will not 
do well in freight cireles. Lumber along with other 
things will have to take its chance. 

Under these circumstances a dealer who hopes to 
serve his community adequately will have to look to 
his stock and to his new shipments. Some retailers are 
afraid to stock up heavily at present prices for fear 
of a slump in price with ensuing loss of profits. Those 
who should know tell us there is little or no chance 
for a slump of prices as long as the war lasts and not 
much of a chance for a slump after the war. There 
will be such a demand for new building that building 
materials are likely to be at a premium. They also 
tell us that aside from momentary fluctuations due to 
a panicky feeling among certain producers who are 
trying to sail too close to the wind there are not likely 
to be such sudden changes in commercial and industrial 
fields at the end of the war as some people seem to 
expect. For example, the end of the war will not 
suddenly produce a surplus of food. We are likely 
to have to go on rations for some time after the fight- 
ing stops. By the same token there is not likely of 
a sudden to be an excess of building materials in the 
country. 

In any event, it is impossible to sell lumber if you 
don’t have the lumber. Especially at this time is it 
impossible to sell a house or barn bill and then to order 
the lumber for it. Your shipment may come in a 
couple of weeks or in six months; and if it comes in 
six months or even in three months your customer is 
not only going to be out of the notion of building but 
is also going to vow never again to buy so much as a 
shingle of you. Patriotism is made to cover a good 
many things that seem to have but a remote connection 
with our country’s welfare; but if it is not a patriotic 
duty to keep an adequate stock of lumber it comes 
quite as near to it as multitudes of things that are 
urged upon us as an obligation to the public. A certain 
amount of building must go on to save crops and con- 
serve health. This will require lumber; and if lum- 
ber is shipped when the cars can best be spared it will 
aid directly in the movement of coal next winter. 


Asking the Consumer’s Co-operation 

A dealer who has shown himself fair and square with 
his customers and who has made efforts to accommodate 
them will be justified_in expecting and in asking their 
cooperation at this time. Suppose he runs a few edu- 
cational ads in the local paper explaining about the 
difficulty of getting shipments, the need the Gov- 
ernment has for freight cars and the like, and then 
explains that it will be a favor to him and will help 
him give better service if his customers will let him 
know as long in advance as possible what buildings 
they are going to need. He can explain that he will 
continue to take care of business that comes up un- 
expectedly but that a farmer who expects to build 
a hog house or a stock barn or a dwelling house can 
be sure of getting his lumber when he wants it by 
notifying the dealers some months in advance of 
the time he expects to begin the building. He need 
not take the lumber until he wants to begin work. But 
if he orders it in advance it will be waiting for him 
when he is ready to begin building . 

Such advertising if well prepared and friendly in 
tone ought to bring results. With the definite knowl- 
edge that two or three months in the future a certain 
number of buildings were going to go up the dealer 
would know how to order. It would be of direct ad- 


A Sleeping Porch 
Adds to Your Life 


in health, years, comfort and pleasure. You 
know what a tonic fresh air is. We can 
never get too much of it. With a sleeping 
porch you MAKE SURE of eight hours of 
it every night, seven nights a week—for 
yourself and your loved ones. 

That is why every year more people sleep 
outdoors the year round, and their reward 
is all around good health—“overflowing 
health.” 

Any carpenter can add a sleeping porch 
to your house at little cost. It is really 
cheaper, much cheaper, than medicine and 
doctor bills. 


It is particularly delightful during sum- 
mer. Jt is a fine place for the baby’s nap. 


Talk it over with us now and have it 
ready when the warm weather comes. Let 
us give you suggestions. This puts you to 
no obligation. 





Jones-Berry Lumber Co. 











A RETAILER’S TIMELY AND TELLING ARGUMENT 


vantage to the customer, for he could be sure of 
getting his lumber when he wanted it, and that is 
worth something in these times. 

This would be something new under the sun, to 
ask for such a favor of the public. No doubt ‘many 
customers would still cling to the old before-the-war 
notion that it is the duty of merchants to serve them 
without special warning. But others will recognize the 
reasonableness of such a request if it is made courteous- 
ly. 

Courtesy as an Asset 

In fact, courtesy and reasonableness are two great 
safeguards of business at this time. People are in a 
temper to endure almost anything if they are shown the 
reason for it in a courteous manner; and by the same 
token they are in a temper to resent brusqueness or 
unreason. A trifling case in point happened this 
morning. The inkslinger of the Realm has to be away 
from home more or less gathering material for this 
rectangle of alleged enlightenment. Very often Mrs. 
Inkslinger goes along, so the microscopic house we 























“Chased him to a neighbor’s place” 


call home is frequently closed. For two mornings the 
milkman has completely ignored: the bottles and 
tickets put out in the usual place. This morning I 
chased him to a neighbor’s place and asked for milk, 
The driver told me with considerable insolence that he 
could sell all his milk and that he didn’t intend to 
fool along with’ people who didn’t take a regular 
amount every day. That undoubtedly is his right; in 
fact, I am ready to admit that there are reason and 
justice on his side. But the fact remains that 
I can hardly conceive of circumstances under which 
I would be willing to buy milk of that dairy again. 
The go-to-hell manner of the driver in giving me the 
information is the sole reason for my feeling about 
the matter. This is a trifling instance, but trifles in a 
business deal may take on entirely disproportionate 
importance, It isn’t so awfully hard to be courteous 
and to take pains in explaining necessary changes of 
policy to customers, but this courtesy or the lack of it 
may make the difference between living and dying 
commercially during the next few months or years. 
However, I don’t want to divert attention from the 
two points I tried to make earlier in this article; that 
is, the wisdom of looking ahead sufficiently to insure 
pulling thru this period of war and the wisdom at this 
time of keeping plenty of stock to serve the com 
munity’s building needs. A few days ago while in the 
office I had a long talk with no less a student of the 
lumber industry than the publisher of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. He laid a great deal of stress on these 
things. To his mind they are of paramount importance 
at this time. Certainly they are well worth ‘thinking 
about. 


HANDY VOLUME OF BRITISH COLUMBIA TRADE 


A very valuable reference book for the lumberman, 
and even for business men in other lines, is the 1918 
edition of the ‘‘A B C British Columbia Lumber Trade 
Directory,’’ just off the press. The book is divided into 
several sections, the first being devoted to an alphabet- 
ical list of every lumber and shingle mill in British Col- 
umbia, with details concerning the management, cap- 
italization, date of establishment, products and capacity 
of plant; a classified list, of manufacturers of various 
commodities, such as boxes, cooperage, pulp and paper, 
shingles ete., as well as lists of the logging operators 
thruout the Province, timber cruisers, log brokers, lum- 
ber wholesalers, towing companies, and similar informa- 
tion. 

Details of the customs tariffs of the various countries, 
showing the duties on lumber and wood products, with 
lists of lumber importers in foreign countries ete., are 
contained in the second section, while 2 third gives the 
full text of all the legislation dealing with the lumber 
industry in British Columbia. Another section gives a 
mass of technical and statistical information regarding 
the various woods native to the Province, showing their 
strength, values, volumes of production, and other in- 
formation in much detail. 

A complete table showing the fees and royalties pay- 
able for the various licenses end leases and information 
regarding timber and log marks 1s also included, besides 
a useful buyers’ guide, listing mili and camp supply 
houses. 

Tn all, it is a very useful volume, The book, containing 
136 pages bound in cloth, is obtainable from the publish 
ers, Progress Publishing Co. (Ltd.), Vancouver, B. C. It 
is priced at $2. 
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PERTINENT BUSINESS HINTS FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN 


A COMFORTABLE BULL PEN 


We often read that the bull is half of the herd. 
But we seldom see very elaborate provisions for hous- 
ing this very important half. 

Bulls have an unpleasant habit of developing con- 
siderable temper as they grow older. In fact, no bull 
should be trusted after he attains the age of 2 years; 
at the same time it is not only right to give him good 
fair treatment, but it pays to do so. The bull is en- 
titled to a stable and yard of his own so arranged as 
to permit of handling him in safety and to supply him 
with clean feed and pure water. 

There is another consideration, and that is the serv- 
ice of the cows. 

After experimenting with different designs of stables 
and separate stalls, many dairymen have adopted the 
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general plan of building an exercising yard and con- 
necting it with the cow stable. The plan illustrated 
is a combination of several bull pens of this character, 
but it differs in the arrangement of gates. It will be 
noticed by referring to the plan that the two gates 
may be opened or closed in four different ways. The 
distance between the posts is the same in both direc- 
tions, so they form a perfect square, and either gate 
may be opened one way and closed the other way, or 
vice versa. 

The small enclosure next to the dairy barn is the 
breeding pen. The cow is led or driven into this peu 
and the gates are then so manipulated that the bull 
may be let in either from the stable or the exercising 
yard. 

The partition between the breeding pen and the 
exercising yard is a swing gate hinged to the front 
post so the rear end will swing over toward the stable 
to act as a squeezer when necessary to prevent the 
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cow from turning around. It may be swung over by 
means of a light rope playing thru a pulley attached 
to the corner post at the back end of the breeding pen. 
This squeezer is wire braced from the hinge post to 
prevent sagging. 

The cow stable should be made warm and comfor- 
table for cold weather, and the bull stall in the stable 
should be picketed so the bull can see the cows. He 
is better natured for having company. Some bulls are 
treated like criminals in solitary confinement. It is a 
mistake. The bull thrives better and brings better 
calves when he runs with the cows, but safety and the 
necessity for keeping breeding records require that a 
pure bred bull shall be kept under easy restraint. 


FARM SLAUGHTER HOUSE 


The labor that is ordinarily connected with farm 
butchering may be cut in half by having a carefully 
planned, well built slaughter house. The building 
need not be large nor expensive, but it must be con- 
veniently arranged. 

One farm slaughter house that is also used as a meat 
storage room in winter is here illustrated. The build- 
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ing is 16x36 feet in size on the ground. The main part 
of the building is 12 feet high to the top of the wall 
with a 4-foot turret or monitor at the back to give 
sufficient head room for hoisting. 

The main roof is made of tar felt and gravel and 
the roof on the turret may be made in the same way. 
The floor plan shows how the killing pen, blood box, 
scalding tank for hogs and the scraping or skinning 
bench are arranged along the rear wall. The cross 
section drawing shows the profile of the same fixtures 
together with the hoisting apparatus, dressing rail, 
incline track, the concrete floor and the roof. 

Strong fences, small yards and heavy gates are 
needed about the slaughter house. Domestic animals 





This department is to help retailers in getting 
more business and the illustrations will show up 
to advantage in local newspapers. Cuts suitable 
for insertion in retail advertisements will be fur- 
nished at approximately cost by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. When ordering specify the cut 
number under the illustration. 











that are quite tame under ordinary circumstances may 
become wild and vicious at the smell of blood in a 
slaughter house pen. Quiet animals are more or less 
troublesome at such times, so good corrals are time 
savers and labor savers. 

The animals to be killed are driven from the barn- 
yard thru a narrow lane to the side door of the 
slaughter house and a heavy gate is closed across thu 
Jane behind them. The killing pen door is then opened 
and another gate, a squeezer gate, unfolds from 
against the lane fence. As this wing gate, or squeezer 
gate, swings against the cattle or hogs they are crowded 
into the killing pen with no opportunity to fight or run 
back. 

There is a hanging grapple that hooks the animals 
by the hind leg and hoists it out of the killing pen 
and swings it clear of the blood box and holds it sus- 
pended until it is done bleeding. 

If a hog is being killed it is then lowered into the 
scalding tank and then hoisted and swung on to the 
scraping bench. This bench may be made quite nar- 
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row, so the helpers may work from both sides. This 
is necessary if a number of hogs are to be killed the 
same day, as much time is saved by first making a 
good scald, then getting the hair quickly while it is 
hot. 

Sheep are hoisted and bled, then run down the in- 
cline to the dressing rail. This rail is suspended by 
iron hangers, 8 feet above the conerete floor. This is 
higher than necessary for sheep or calves, but it is 
about right for a beef steer or cow. Eight feet 2 
inches is the regulation packing house height for a 
rail that is used exclusively for beef carcasses. 

The hoisting apparatus is operated by windlass, as 
shown, and the travel along the incline track is con- 
trolled by the snubbing line shown to the left. This 
line is made fast to a heavy ship cleat that is bolted 
to the side of the killing pen within convenient reach 
of the helper. If many heavy animals are handled it 
is necessary to wind the snubbing line on a windlass 
roller having considerable power. But for hogs or 
sheep the toggle is all right as shown. 

There is a big square chimney in the corner of the 
killing room that is large enough for a 5-horsepower 
upright boiler with a stationary engine. If much 
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killing is done the boiler is necessary for heating water 
and furnishing steam for scalding utensils. The en- 
gine will furnish power for many farm uses besides 
butchering. 

_ A building like this could be used for all the killing 
in the neighborhood. And the neighborhood laundry 
work could be done with the addition of a power 
washer, wringer and mangle. The same boiler and en- 
gine will supply steam for the dairy and power to do 
the pumping and to turn the cream separator. If many 
cows are kept it is necessary to have live steam for 
scalding the milk utensils and to sterilize the glass- 
ware. The complicated nature of farm business de- 
mands more machinery all the time. Hand labor is too 
expensive to do regular chores that may be better done 
by machinery. 

Hog killing used to come along with the cool days 
and frosty nights of the fall months. Salt meat and 
farm poultry had to supply the meat used by the 
family until next ‘‘killin’’’ time, but requirements 
are different now. It is a case of adding one depart- 
ment after another until the modern farm becomes 
a factory with its regular output of food staples and 
by-products, and these vary greatly according to 
climnate, rainfall, market facilities, and the individual 
business ability of the farmer. 

But livestock farming is recognized the country over 
as being more profitable than any other one branch 
of the farming business and this fact leads us to 
wonder why farmers continue to turn over all of their 


profits every year to enrich the owners of the stock 
yards. A small slaughter house like this with the 
addition of a cold storage plant would keep the meat 
business at home where it belongs. 

Lumbermen have the advantage in promoting such 
enterprises among farmers, because they are well 
known in the community and their business training 
fits them to codperate with the farmers in these im- 
portant improvements. 


FEED HOPPER FOR HOGS 


Hogs are allowed much more freedom since thei 
feeding habits have become better understood. Thru 
centuries of wild life the progenitors of our domestic 
hogs rustled their own rations and acquired great 
sagacity of discrimination in choosing their many 
varieties of foods. Recent generations of the human 
race undertook the task of improving the native hogs 
of their respective countries and they have succeeded 
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remarkably well. But with improvements in breeding 
came certain habits of feeding the larger, fatter ani- 
mals which eventually entailed too great a burden of 
labor upon the owners. 

Then came the hogging off system that has often 
been called the lazy man’s way of letting hogs shift 
for themselves. But those lazy farmers who first 
turned their hogs into the cornfield proved themsélves 
pioneers in a new development of the feeder’s art that 
takes advantage of the hog’s natural sagacity in 
choosing the food that is best adapted to its needs. 

Self feeders for hogs are the latest appliances in- 
vented to extend the self feeding plan thru the fall 
and winter. The illustration shows a four compart- 
ment self feeder bin for holding four different kinds 
of ground feeds, chops, bran or whole grains or even 
ear corn. This feeder is 6 feet high, 6 feet wide and 
12 feet long, which gives 3 feet to each compartment, 
altho it is not necessary that they should all be the 
same width. 

The feeder proper is less than half the width of the 
feeder box, as the slanting partition comes within 3 
inches of the rear side of the trough. The delivery 
opening is shown in the lower section of the trough 
with the open door. The slanting partition that slides 
the feed into the trough comes to the floor just behind 
the vertical front partition that shows thru the lower 
open door. The slanting partition is 2 feet in width 
and is placed at an angle of 45 degrees, which leaves 
sufficient space to use a shovel behind it. 

The feeder bin is filled from the back or front, ac- 
cording to convenience. There are doors the whole 
length of the back that are hinged to let down so a 
man can reach in to scoop up the feed from the floor 
and, throw it over the slanting partition when the feed 
gets low in the feeder trough in front. This plan is 
better than to have the front section too large, as it 
keeps the food fresher and it utilizes the back part 
of the bin for storage. 


HEAVY STOCK GATE 


This gate was built and hung at the entrance to a 
pasture field on a large stock farm. The gate is 12 
feet wide and the two gate posts are 13 feet apart 
in the clear. 

The idea of the wheel is to use a lighter hinge post, 
as the wheel carries the weight of the gate. Another 
reason for the wheel is that children can operate the 
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gate easily, both in opening and closing, and if they 
ride it they can’t hurt it much. 

To open and shut without strain the two hinges 
must be plumb, one above the other, and the wheel 
track must be level. 

All pin hinges on live stock gates should have nuts 
on the hinge pins or keys thru them to prevent hogs 
from lifting the gate. With this precaution the old 
fashioned blacksmith-made hook and eye hinges are 
the best for heavy farm gates. 





SaLEs of war stamps during July amounted to $211, 
417,942, making the total received from this source to 
Aug. 1 $518,510,334, 
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With something like 25,000,000 tons of merchant ship- 
ping to be employed inside of two years, the United 
States Shipping Board feels that it is none too early to 
look around for cargoes, both in this country and abroad. 
With the task of building the ships in charge of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, under the leadership of 
Charles M. Schwab, this function of the United States 
Shipping Board begins to attain prominence—and that 
is what the shipping board was originally created for by 
Congress. . 

Twenty-five million tons is a lot of shipping. In one 
voyage these ships would carry all the live stock, dressed 
meats, packing-house products, poultry, game, fish, wool, 
hides and leather carried on our railroads in one year. 
In less than five trips they would carry our whole yearly 
railroad haul of grain, flour, cotton, hay, fruit, vegetables, 
and other farm products; in three and one-half trips all 
our lumber; in seven trips all our manufactured goods; 
in sixteen trips all our coal and coke. The total tonnage 
hauled on our railroads is about 1,200,000,000 tons. 

So, amid all his splendid effort in producing equip- 
ment to win the war, the American manufacturer must 
be asked to take thought for tomorrow and think in terms 
of shipping and foreign trade. This might appear like 
a distraction now—something which will take the atten- 
tion from the supreme duty of winning the war. But, 
far from being a distraction, it fits in with war produc- 
tion and war psychology. While our factories and factory 
employees are building war material today, they are also 
building foreign trade, if we can only see things whole 
and make one factor work with another. 

Where Foreign Trade Begins 


When the business man turns his attention to export 
trade he looks abroad and thinks of foreign customers. 
But foreign trade actually begins in his own factory. 
He looks abroad and studies such factors as ocean freights, 
foreign exchange, export packing, and international 
salesmanship. If he would look into his own factory 
first, and study factors close at hand, such as labor turn- 
over, wages, manufacturing costs and efficiency, he would 
be laying solid foundations for export trade. 

In a recent study of factors that make successful, last- 
ing foreign trade, Prof. Taussig places first of all the 
element of manufacturing ‘‘effectiveness,’’ as he calls it, 
which he defines as a combination of capital, labor, in- 
vention, salesmanship and transportation, all working 
together under first rate business leadership, to make 
goods capable of holding markets in competition with the 
products of other nations. These elements of effectiveness 
are largely right at hand in our factories—it is not neces- 
sary to send anybody abroad to find them. And as an 
illustration of how nations make mistakes in trying to 
build foreign trade at the other end, Prof. Taussig shows 
that real effectiveness in manufacturing almost invariably 
holds its own against artificial devices for building foreign 
trade, such as export bounties, special railroad rates on 
axport shipments, cut prices, discriminatory tariffs ete. 

The Influence of Labor 


With the bugaboo of cheap foreign labor haunting us 
in former years, we got into the way of thinking that 
export trade necessitated some lowering of wages and 
American living standards. Probably that was crooked 


Mobilizing Our Man Power to Fill Our Merchant Ships 


[By Edward N. Hurley, Chairman United States Shipping Board] 


thinking before the war. Certainly it is crooked thinking 
now, for the war is bringing other nations closer to our 
American standards of wages and living. 

True development of foreign trade in our factories 
means better and better American standards. 

In most of the countries of the world there will be a 
decided shortage of labor after the war. That country 
will best succeed which protects its workmen by improv- 
ing their living conditions, guaranteeing a fair return 
for labor, protecting workmen and their families against 
accidents and idleness, and making workers better citi- 
zens. The country taking those measures will be the 
country that develops and makes products most econom- 
ically, and will perform a world service by making goods 
at the prices fair to other nations. 

Nobody has yet suggested sending cheap American 
soldiers over to France to win the war. Our men at 
arms are the pick of the country, physically and mentally. 
We take plenty of time to train them, making them 
specialists in every branch of fighting. We study them 
individually to find which are best suited for—flying, or 
signalling, or bombing, or bayonet fighting. We recog- 
nize that modern war is a swift game, constantly chang- 
ing, and that our soldiers must be prepared to learn new 
trades and new tricks from month to month, and we get 
ready to teach them these new trades, and also put them 
in a receptive attitude toward improvements in the 
fighting game. We feed them like fighting cocks and 
spare no expense in clothing them or providing the latest 
fighting tools. 

In the Army and the Navy we have a visible mobiliza- 
tion of man power for results in a foreign country. If 
we could have the same visible mobilization of man power 
in our factories for foreign trade it would be a splendid 
object lesson for those who manage the factories and 
make the export goods. 


Stabilizing Effective Labor 


To think of cheapness in connection with foreign trade 
is just as wrong as trying to pin bargain tags on soldiers. 
Foreign markets are not going tobe won or held by 
cheapened American workers, or bargain methods in 
American life. As manufacturers, we have got to lay 
the foundations for foreign trade by going out into our 
factories and studying labor and costs together. We can 
sell our export products at reasonable prices by increasing 
wages along with output, and decreasing the losses caused 
by labor turnover, untrained workers, spoiled materials 
and other inefficiency. 

Our experience along these lines in the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation has been most encouraging. With the 
task of creating new ship yards in a few months and 
manning them with several hundred thousand workmen, 
most of whom came from other trades, we ran into about 
every difficulty and problem and tangle that could con- 
ceivably arise in management. On a large scale we 
effected an adjustment of man power such as is called for 
now in preparing the average American factory for the 
export trade which we will need to keep our ships em- 
ployed. 

To get production at unheard of speed and in record- 
breaking quantity we did something simple and funda- 
mental—and thoroly human. This was nothing more nor 








less than arranging wages so that, while our workers 
produced more for us, they were also able to produce 
more for themselves. We established the rule that a 
piecework wage rate set by any ship builder must stay 
in force during the period of the war. Any manufac- 
turer who sets a piecework rate, and then reduces that 
rate if he finds that he has made a mistake against him- 
self, is doing a great injustice to his employees. Profiting 
by our experience in the ship yards, I should like to see 
Congress pass a Federal law making it compulsory to 
keep every piece rate in effect one year. That would 
protect workers and furnish a real basis for increased 
production, 


Preventing Disastrous Turnover 


We found ourselves confronted with enormous losses 
and dangerous delays thru lack of skill in special trades 
needed by workers in the ship yards, and also thru the 
cost of labor turnover. To find 100 capable ship builders 
who would stick on the job it was necessary to hire and 
try, discharge or lose 1,000. Every manufacturer will 
recognize in these difficulties exactly the difficulties that 
he himself faces from day to day, and which put excessive 
burdens of cost upon his products. In the ship yards we 
got around those difficulties by establishing training 
centers for the various trades we needed, and also by 
appealing to the splendid spirit which lies in the average 
worker. We had to train everybody, from the boy who 
heats rivets right up—foremen and superintendents, and 
even executives. Starting with a little nucleus of skilled 
riveters, caulkers, reamers, carpenters and so forth, we 
took them out of the ship yard for a time and taught them 
how to teach their trades to others. Then they went back 
into the yards to teach green recruits, not in any school 
or class, but on actual ships, while doing the regular day’s 
work. Under this system it was possible quickly to bring 
green gangs up to about 80 percent of the efficiency of 
skilled workmen. As fast as these men learned their 
trades and acquired high earning power under our pro- 
tected piece rates they became steady enough, and the 
costly item of labor turnover began to drop. After that, 
nothing more was needed but the appeal for patriotic 
service. We found that the ship workers would not only 
stick on the job like soldiers but that in their inherent 
spirit as fighters and loyal Americans there was an enor- 
mous reserve of man power to draw upon—a reserve 
capable of meeting every demand and every emergency, 
with power to spare. 

A Lesson From Military Ranks 

That reserve of spirit exists in every American in- 
dustry. War has brought it to light where executives 
can see it and to develop this great reserve for foreign 
trade is distinctly the executive’s job. 

To fill our merchant ships with goods after the war 
and hold our own in foreign markets we must begin now 
to mobilize and train our man power in manufacturing 
along the same broad lines followed in training for mili- 
tary purposes. Wake up, American business men! Begin 
to study the man power in your own organizations. Not 
with the Prussian viewpoint, which counts human life its 
cheapest raw material in both the factory and the fighting 
line, but with the American viewpoint of decent living, 
opportunity, humanity, service. 





LUMBER’S GREAT PART IN WINNING THE WAR 


WasuHinaton, D. C., Aug. 5.—The War Department 
has spent or is spending $218,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of storage warehouses, great magazines for the safe- 
guarding of explosives awaiting shipment etc. When all 
these projects have been completed—most of them will 
be finished by the end of the year—Uncle Sam will have 
33,800,000 square feet of war storage spaces under roof. 
In addition there will be gigantic piers, docks and im- 
proved harbor depths at various ports. 

Needless to say, lumber has played a highly important 
part in this great construction program despite the fact 
that, with few exceptions, the buildings are permanent 
structures of concrete, brick and steel. Large quantities 
of lumber have been shipped to every point where big 
warehouse projects are under way, amounting to many 
millions of feet in most cases. It was estimated that 
25,000,000 feet of lumber would be required at the 
Brooklyn project, which will cost $40,000,000 before it is 
finished. Thousands of piling also have been used. 


Construction now is under way at the following points: 
New Orleans, Boston, Brooklyn, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; New Cumberland, Pa.; Columbus, 
Ohio; Charleston, 8. C.; Norfolk, Philadelphia, New- 
port News, and Little Rock, Ark. 
Warehouses already have been completed at Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Hoboken, 
ort Newark, N. J.; Jeffersonville, Ind.; Americus, Ga.; 
8an Antonio, Tex.; Dayton, Ohio; Richmond, Va., Chi- 
ago and Middletown, Pa. 
These big building projects, of course, are but a 
single feature of the Government’s construction. Read- 
ts of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are perhaps better 
informed than those of any other publication as to the 
. nt of Uncle Sam’s purchases of lumber for various 
+d .Purposes, For example, take the Port Newark 
Ming the big warehouse there is but an incident. 
*s of wooden buildings stretch away as far as the 
‘ye can reach. This is true of many other great Army 
ts. No industry has done more thia lumber toward 
by oe ul prosecution of the war. The announcement 
hi ie War Department that, for the most part, these 
aap a and facilities are of permanent construction 
800d news to every man interested in seeing the United 


States retain its new position as a great maritime na- 
tion. 

Readers of history well remember that in the early 
days no flag was seen more frequently on the high seas 
or in the ports of tLe world than the Stars and Stripes. 
Gradually it had been eliminated by foreign competition. 
Every time any patriotic organization tried to boost the 
American merchant marine somebody cried ‘‘ Subsidy! ’’ 
or some other term calculated to frighten the politicians. 
Now the war has compelled Uncle Sam to turn his hand 
to the building of ships and he is sueceeding so well 
that even his sharpest critics, who, as a rule, spoke without 
full information or a realization of the strength and ex- 
tent of the foundation laid, must now doff their hats and 
stand at attention. The ships will come faster an1 faster 
as time passes. They will continue for a long time to 
be of wood, steel and concrete, provided the last named 
material proves as satisfactory as its ardent supporters 
claim it will. 

Every foot of dock space now being provided doubt- 
less will be needed as time passes and our merchant fleet 
expands by leaps and bounds. There has been much de- 
lay heretofore even in great ports like New York by 
reason of lack of dock space. All available space is in 
use, but it at no time has been adequate to the demands. 
It is a common sight to see scores of steamers lying in 
the lower harbor taking on cargo from lighters. This 
is satisfactory enough when time is not at a premium. 
The new facilities are designed to save time in loading 
supply ships. 

The Philadelphia quartermaster depot will have two 
large new piers standing on a channel with a 30-foot 
depth, which will accommodate readily most ships in the 
war supply trade. These facilities, with adequate stor- 
age warehouses at hand, will be in addition to the or- 
dinary and other new port facilities of Philadelphia. 

The Delaware River when George Washington made his 
historic crossing did not look anything like the thriving, 
throbbing beehive of industry it is today. Without doubt 
it is the greatest ship building center the world has seen, 
causing the celebrated Clyde to drop far behind in the 
extent and magnitude of its ship building facilities. 

The Philadelphia project will cost close to $20,000,- 
000. Two other, smaller projects already have been com- 
pleted there at an aggregate cost of $4,500,000. 


Housing Great Gun Manufacture 

A most striking illustration of the part played by 
American business n.en and industries in the winning of 
the war is seen in the announcement of the Ordnance 
Department that fifteen of sixteen new artillery plants 
have been completed and are now in operation in whole 
or in part. The money, for the most part, did not be- 
come available until last October. Yet some guns were 
turned out as long ago as late February and March and 
the output is now steadily increasing. Ultimately an 
announcement of the daily capacity of these sixteen new 
plants—all built from the ground up by concerns that 
had had no previous experience in the manufacture of 
cannon—will cause a tremendous shock in Berlin, 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative visited one 
gun plant that has an order for 3,000 of the smaller 
caliber guns, which are most popular and effective in 
laying down barrages Over There. This concern also is 
making perhaps twice as many trench mortars as guns and 
turning out many thousands of shrapnel shell every day. 

In addition to the sixteen plants for mobile artillery, 
arrangements have been made with the United States 
Steel Corporation to construct on Neville Island, in the 
Ohio River below Pittsburgh, a great plant for the man- 
ufacture of siege guns. This sounds a bit like Uncle 
Sam expects at some time in the future to be smashing up 
the Rhine fortifications, declared to be the most formid- 
able in the world. 

Arrangements have just been completed with the Mid- 
vale Steel Co. to construct a new gun plant at a cost 
of upwards of $8,000,000, and to make extensions on an 
old plant costing more than another $1,000,000. 


Beating Ploughshares Into Swords 


In addition to these complete artillery and forging 
plants, arrangements have been made for the conversion 
of such plants as the Singer Sewing Machine Co., which 
has turned over a part of its facilities for gun manu- 
facture. It is a radical step from a sewing machine for 
an American cottage to turning out cannon to clean up 
the Huns, but ae genius is right on the job and do- 
ing the work, 

Pretty soon the National Cash Register Co. will be 
turning out automatic pistols, with an ultimate eapacity 

(Concluded on Page 52) 
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WHAT IS TRANSPIRING AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Government Commandeering of Canned Goods Calls for Great Box Supplies—Gasoline and Oil Sales Not Restricted— 
Big Housing Projects Under Way or Planned —Orientals Permitted to Labor 


CREATES VAST MARKETS FOR BOXES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Some idea of the provi- 
sion which Uncle Sam is making for the boys ‘‘ over there’’ 
is shown by the fact that the Food Administration has 
announced that the army will require this year one-third 
of the tomato pack in every State in the country except 
Delaware and New Jersey. The navy will take one-third 
of the pack in those two States, 

This means that several million export boxes will be 
required to transport the tomatoes canned for our fighting 
men of the land and sea forces on the other side. It also 
means that the wooden box people may have to ‘‘hump’’ 
a good deal to get the boxes and shooks, since they have 
not yet been made, Already enormous quantities of boxes 
are being purchased by the army and navy for the ship- 
ment of canned goods overseas. Enormous numbers also 
are being used for domestic shipment to the many camps, 
posts and stations. 

The ordnance department, acting pretty much as a law 
unto itself, also is making great purchases of boxes and 
box material. 

But the new tomato pack is not all Uncle Sam wants. 
He also has let it be known that he will require 25 percent 
of the new canned corn pack of all canners in Maine and 
Illinois whose quota for 1917 was 5,000 cases or more, and 
certain canners in Iowa. This also is for export ship- 
ment only, and does not cover canned corn for domestic 
shipment. The navy will take 25 percent of the canned 
corn of canners in Maryland, Nebraska and Pennsylvania, 
sharing it with the marine corps, as in the case of to- 
matoes. 

The army and navy and marine corps will take 25 per- 
cent of all the peas canned in the country. All overseas 
shipments must be made in the specified export boxes and 
domestic shipments in domestic cases A, B, C, D or E. 
This applies generally to other canned vegetables, and all 
the canned foodstuffs. 

The salmon canning industry has been instructed to 
reserve for the army 65 percent of this year’s pack of 
red, medium red and pink salmon, 55 percent of the total 
pack of chum salmon and 20 percent of the total pack of 
sockeye salmon. ; 

On this page of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are printed 
certain changes in army export canned goods boxes. There 
have been some complaints about boxes used for overseas 
shipments. Even the wire bound box, the staying quali- 
ties of which have been often discussed in these columns, 
came into disfavor for a time. One report has it that 
Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals was prepared to throw out 
this box altogether on the strength of statements made 
from ‘‘ over there’’ that wire bounds were not standing up. 

But there also has been some trouble with nailed boxes 
and a series of conferences was held here which resulted 
in the few changes now announced, and in an understand- 
ing that if the boxes for export hereafter provided are not 
strong enough they will be made so. The fact developed 
that many shipments overseas were made in domestic con- 
tainers which never were intended to stand the rigors of 
overseas shipment. 

Incidentally, the War Department has been rather 
backward in advising the canners and box manufacturers 
exactly what was wanted, and to that extent is respon- 
sible for any unsatisfactory boxes heretofore utilized for 
export shipment. In some instances shippers simply had 
to use what they had on hand. 


—_— 


ANNOUNCES NEW ARMY CONSTRUCTION WORK 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—A temporary tent camp 
to accommodate 15,000 men has been authorized as an 
addition to Camp Upton, Long Island. The camp will 
cost approximately $50,000. The War Department an- 
nounces that construction will begin at once. Consider- 
able quantities of lumber will be required. ; 

The War Department announces that construction work 
has started on the new field artillery training center at 
West Point, Ky., near Louisville. The estimated cost of 
land and buildings, including a 500-hed hospital and a 
500-horse veterinary hospital, is $3,721,000, The land 
embraces a tract of 20,000 acres and cost Uncle Sam 
$500,000 and is owned outright by the Government. Work 
on this project is to be pushed to the limit, so as to make 
the training center available at the earliest possible date. 

Soon work will begin on a similar artillery training 
center at Camp Jackson, Columbia, 8S. C. 

Six additional hospital buildings will be erected at Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash., at an estimated cost of $74,000. 
Of these three will be contagious wards. The work will 
be done at once under the supervision of the construction 
division of the army. 








TO TRANSPORT FURNITURE ECONOMICALLY 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Late last week a delega- 
tion of leading furniture men conferred with the con- 
servation division of the Wood Products Section of the 
War Industries Board concerning plans to be worked 
out by the industry for the conservation of materials and 
also of space in the transportation of products. 

A number of suggestions along these lines were made 
to the manufacturers by the representatives of the War 
Industries Board. These suggestions will be carried 
back to the industry to be considered in detail and a 
report will be made later by the industry to the board. 
The plans that will be formulated for this industry will 
be similar to those that the conservation division has put 
already into effect in many other industries. 

The concerns represented at the conference were: 
National Alliance of Case Goods Manufacturers, Library 
Table Association, Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ 








Association, National Association of Bedding Manufac- 
turers, National Commercial Fixtures Association, Na- 
tional Willow Furniture Manufacturers, Extension Table 
Manufacturers, National Association of Piano Bench 
Manufacturers, Upholstered Furniture Association, Parlor 
Frame Manufacturers’ Association, and National Asso- 
ciation of Chair Manufacturers, ; 





GOVERNMENT URGES SILO BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Department of Agri- 
culture continues to call attention to the need of more 
silos in order to conserve the supply of feedstuffs for 
farm animals and maintain the milk supply of the coun- 
try. The latest issue of the Weekly News Letter con- 
tains the following: 


The demands of the live stock for the coming winter need 
to be anticipated in many parts of the country. The silo 
provides safe storage for forage that can not be as effectively 
stored in any other way. In addition, the material stored 
in the silo is a more acceptable feed, especially for dairy 
animals, than the same feed prepared in any other way. Silage 
is an almost ideal substitute for the natural summer stock 
feeds, and is especially valuable in the fall and winter because 
of its succulence and consequent healthfulness. 

Investment in a silo now will prevent loss-of milk when 
drouth causes a shortage of pasture next summer. It will 
pay in many sections to provide an extra silo and fill it this 
fall, using the silage next summery In this ways a means will 
be provided to keep up the milk flow thruout the entire 
season, ' 

The drouths of late summer always result in a marked 
decrease in the milk flow of herds that depend chiefly on 
pastures, This loss can not be recovered by good feeding at 
a later period. The milk production for each remaining 
month of the lactation period will be smaller than if no 
decrease had occurred during the dry season. It is very 
important, therefore, that it be prevented. This can be 
done best by supplying a succulent feed to supplement the 
pasture, In most sections the most satisfactory supplement 
is corn silage. It is much cheaper, requires less labor, and is 
just as efficient as soiling crops. With the latter, great care 
in planting is necessary to provide the proper succession and 
in addition they must be harvested as used, which requires 
much time at a busy season. 

Be sure that the silo is small enough in diameter so that a 
layer two inches deep will be fed off each day, because silage 
spoils quickly in warm weather, Look ahead; plan for the 
next year now. 





EXPORT BOX SPECIFICATIONS ‘MODIFIED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—J. C. Nellis, secretary- 
manager of the National Emergency Bureau of the 
Wooden Box Industry, is sending the following new 
Army export canned food box specifications to all mem- 
bers of the bureau: 

The Quartermaster Corps is issuing specifications for export 
boxes for canned foods dated July 30 which supersede the 
June 12 quartermaster specifications. The Food Administra- 
tion specifications for domestic boxes will be followed this 
season by the Army. The Quartermaster Corps is having both 
the export and domestic specifications printed in one circular 
and I expect to be able to get copies for members. 

The July 30 export specifications differ from the June 12 
specifications as follows: 

Nailed Bowes: 

Kinds, one or two pieces, 

Sides, one or two pieces. 

Top and bottom, not more than three pieces. 

Kinds: Groups I and Il—not less than %”. 

Ends: Groups III and I1V—not less than 5%”. 

Sides: Groups I and IIl—not less than %”, 

Top and Bottom: Groups ILI and 1V—not less than ” 

Corrugated fasteners to be at least 54” wide. 

— 2 can boxes: Not less than 6 6d nails on each nailing 
eage, 

Nos. 2% or 3 can boxes: Not less than 7 6d nails on each 
nailing edge. 

Strapping, 544”x.015” or 4%4”x.018”. 

Strapping may be nailed with not less than 3 of the nails 
on each nailing edge used in constructing the box. 

Lock Corner Bowes: To be tongued, grooved and glued, 
Top and bottom nailed with at least 14 6d or 7d nails each. 

Wirebound Bowes: Cleats free from cross-grain. 

Staples driven into cleats or clinched, 

Side and tops one piece and bottom one or two pieces, if 
rotary cut lumber 4” thick used; two-piece sides and tops, 
and three-piece bottoms accepted if material is sg” or wires 
spaced 5”. Resawed material to be fy”. 





NAVY TO ESTABLISH BALLOONING SCHOOL 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Secretary of the 
Navy announces that his department contemplates estab- 
lishing an additional training school for balloon pilots. 
This school will probably be located at some point east of 
the Mississippi River and south of the Ohio River. It is 
hoped that suitable quarters for the personnel can be 
secured at some school, university or country club. 

In addition to available buildings, a field will be nec- 
essary to carry on the outdoor work. It is also essential 
that there be good transportation facilities at the point 
selected. 

Some new construction will be required, but the plan 
is to reduce it to the minimum, 





BIG HOUSING CONTRACT AWARDED 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5—The Department of Labor 
authorizes the following: 


The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation an- 
nounces that the Cauldwell Wingate Co., 381 Fourth Ave 
nue, New York City, has been awarded the contract for the 
construction of apartments and houses at Bridgeport, Conn., 
which will provide accommodations for 600 families. 





-_ 


NO RESTRICTIONS ON GASOLINE SALES 


WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 5.—Because of a mistaken 
impression thruout the country that some governmental 
order or recommendation has been issued restricting the 
sale of oil and gasoline the War Industries Board au- 
‘thorizes the statement that no such order or recommen- 
dation has been issued by any governmental authority or 
with governmental approval. The Fuel Administration 
has urged that all reasonable and proper measures of con- 
servation of oil and gasoline be used, but no limitation 
has been placed upon the sale of these products, 


GOVERNMENT HOUSING PLANS PUSHED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Department of Labor 
authorized the following: 

The Bureau of Industrial Housing and Transportation an- 
nounces the following appointments, in connection with pro- 
jected housing developments : 

Staten Island, N. Y.—Architects, Delno & Aldrich, 126 RE. 
Thirty-eighth Street, New York City; town planner, A. F, 
Brinkerhoff, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York City ; engineer, C. S. 
Pollock, Park Row Building, New York City. 

Florence, Ala.—Architects, Warren & Knight, Birmingham, 
Ala.; town planner, Harold A. Caparn, 220 W. Forty-second 
ae York City; engineer, Julian Kendrick, Birming- 
1am, Ala. 

Sheffield, Ala.—Architects, Warren & Knight, Birmingham, 
Ala.; town planner, Harold A. Carpen, 220 W. Forty-second 
ome yaad York City; engineer, Julian Kendrick, Birming 
1am, Ala, 

Tuscumbia, Ala.—Architects, Warren & Knight, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; town planner, Harold A. Caparn, 220 W. Forty- 
second Street, New York City ; engineer, Julian Kendrick, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

The George A. Fuller Co., of this city, has been 
awarded the contract for the construction of residence 
halls that are to be erected on the Union Station plaza 
under the direction of the Bureau of Industrial Housing 
and Transportation. The award was made as a result of 
competitive bids that will reduce the cost of the develop- 
ment to an absolute minimum. ‘The estimated time of 
completion is three and one-half months. This project, 
constituting the first of the units to be erected in Wash- 
ington by the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation for the accommodation of war workers, is de- 
signed to provide quarters for 2,000 persons, 

For the information of persons who are desirous of 
reserving accommodations in these residence halls, the 
bureau wishes to state that no accommodations are being 
set aside for the present. As soon as the buildings are 
approaching completion the matter of making reserva- 
tions for all who apply will be actively taken up. 

Fourteen dormitories, together with a mess hall and 
kitchen, constitute the first portion of the housing de- 
velopment to be undertaken by the Bureau of Industria) 
Housing and Transportation at the local navy yard. 
Plans have been completed and bids requested for the 
construction of these buildings, which are designed to 
accommodate about 500 navy yard workers. 

In addition to the foregoing, it is proposed to erect 
fourteen apartment buildings and 300 houses to meet the 
needs of navy yard workers and their families. Plans for 
these structures are also well under way and it is hoped 
that actual construction will begin within the next few 
weeks. 


GOVERNMENT HAS BIG HOUSING PROJECTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Bureau of Industrial 
Housing and Transportation, Department of Labor, has 
completed its plans for housing projects in the Hampton 
Roads district, Virginia. This now is said to be prob- 
ably the most congested district in the country. It in- 
cludes great Army and Navy bases at Norfolk. 

In addition there are the Navy yard at Portsmouth, 
Va., the big Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
Co. at Newport News, and the depots of the Railroad, 
Food and Fuel Administrations. The additional war 
population is estimated at 50,000 to 70,000. 

The Housing Corporation is planning four develop- 
ments in the region, The first is designed for the Nor- 
folk district, near the Army and Navy bases. About 
five hundred houses of five and six rooms each will be 
built for white workers. 

The contract for the construction of about one thou- 
sand houses adjacent to the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, 
constituting the second development, has been awarded 
to the Hegaman-Harris Co., of New York City. This 
project also includes schools, shops, a fire station and a 
motion picture theater. : 

In Portsmouth about three hundred houses will be 
built for the colored workers. These will be a story and 
a half in height and will consist of four and five rooms, 
and will be provided with all modern sanitary conven- 
iences. The plans have been completed and were to go 
out to contractors about the middle of the week. 

In all of these developments the problem facing the 
Housing Corporation is larger than the mere building of 
houses, because of the overburdened condition of all pub- 
lie utilities. 

In the Newport News section a large group of houses 
is nearing completion. These are being built under the 
direction of the Shipping Board. The homes thus pro- 
vided will, however, fall short of the actual need and, 
accordingly, the Bureau of Industrial Housing and Trans- 
portation is engaged on a survey to determine the extent 
of necessary additions. It is expected that housing will 
have to be provided for a large number of families of 
colored workers, as well as a considerable addition to the 
new community already in existence at Hilton. 








PERMIT ORIENTAL STUDENTS TO WORK 
WasuineTon, D. C., Aug. 5.—The Department of 
Labor authorizes the following: 


The Department of Labor has approved the suggestion that 
Japanese and Chinese students be permitted to perform 
manual labor during vacation time as a part of the general 
plan to take advantage of all possible sources of labor for the 
period of the war. Under our present immigration laws, 10 
laborers of those races may be admitted to the United States, 
but the Secretary of Labor has consented to the use of such 
vacation periods, provided that it is distinctly understood 
that all persons who take advantage of the change in the 
regulations will resume their studies at the close of their 
vacations. All Japanese and Chinese students may avail 


themselves of this privilege upon application to commis: 
sioners of immigration and inspectors in charge. They will 
be required to keep such officers informed regarding their 
whereabouts and occupation, and are also required to advise 
such officers when they cease working and return to their 
studies. This permission applies only to students who are 
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already in the United States and is not to be construed as 
applying to students who are not now in the country but who 
might choose hereafter to take advantage of this construc- 
tion of the law. 





GOVERNMENT TO CONSERVE CHAINS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—The War Industries 
Board authorizes-the following: 


A campaign of education for the conservation of chain to 
be carried out with the public thru recognized effective trade 
channels is planned by the War Service Committee of the 
chain manufacturers. The uses of chain are varied and many 
and the war needs of steel and iron are imperative and in- 
creasing. 

Decision to take this step as a war measure followed con- 
ferences by the War Service Committee with John C. Schmidt, 
chief of the chain section of the War Industries Board; A. W. 
Shaw, chairman of the conservation division; and A. J. M. 
Baker, of the priorities division. A number of items leading 
to conservation were presented to the committee for exami- 
nation and consideration to be followed by a report and 
recommendations. 

The committee discussed with Mr. Baker questions of re- 
quirements for priority which will be sought by the chain 
manufacturers in the production of essential chain. 

Members of the committee are C. M. Power, of the Amer- 
ican Chain Co., New York; Staunton B. Peck, of the Link- 
Belt Co., Philadelphia, and A. B. Way, of the Bridgeport 
Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 





WILL ENLARGE SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANTS 


WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 6.—The War Department au- 
thorizes the following: 


The increased number of troops in camps and cantonments 
has made necessary the enlarging of the sewage disposal 
plants. Instructions have been given to the construction 
division of the army to undertake the work immediately. 
The average cost at each camp will be about $40,000. A 
committee of sanitary engineers from the construction division 
and the sanitary engineering section of the surgeon general’s 
office inspected the plants and reported that properly to safe- 
guard the health of the troops and the civilian population 
enlargements and alterations of the present plants must 
be made. Measures are being taken to correct the most press- 
ing defects while the work of enlarging the plants is being 

one. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL GRADED RATES PROMISED 


SpoKANE, WasH., July 26.—William G. McAdoo, diree- 
tor general of railroads, and his official party were in 
Spokane Monday and held an important conference with 
local shippers in which he stated that there will be no car 
shortage this fall for handling lumber, wheat and other 
essential commodities, He also promised shippers a graded 
rate and said that steps are being taken for the estab- 
lishment of a graded rate from New York to Colorado 
points, which would be followed immediately by equitable 
graded rate adjustments from Colorado to Salt Lake City, 
Salt Lake to Spokane and Spokane to the Coast. 

He assured local lumbermen that they will have plenty 
of cars this year and that the freight congestion of last 
fall will not be experienced again. 








HOUSING PROBLEM IS DISCUSSED 


What is necessary to assure proper housing for workers in 
industries producing munitions and other war supplies in 
Chicago was told members of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce at the weekly luncheon Wednesday. The speaker was 
C. Grant LaFarge, of the housing bureau of the department 
of labor, who said: 


The housing demand is insistent and enormous. Prac- 
tically every social factor enters into the problem. It is not 
merely one of providing houses. 

Obviously of the first importance is that whatever is built 
with the people’s money shall not only produce the imme- 
diate results aimed at—the stabilizing of labor in sufficient 
quantity where required—but shall be also a good investment 
of that money. It is essential, therefore, that these places be 
not only attractive to the workmen, so that they will be 
content to live in what fs built, but also that the investment 
is one that will be absorbed by the community after the war. 
Otherwise there is a double waste. 

As to attractiveness, it is not sufficient merely to build 
Some good houses, They have to be of such cost that upon 
the basis of a fair, even if low, rate of return they may be 
rented or ultimately sold at prices within the reasonable 
reach of the wage earners who are to use them. Assurance 
is essential of proper health conditions; of adequate shop- 
ping and market facilities and of educational and recrea- 
tional provision. 

To forecast the soundness of the investment the industrial 
status of the locality before the war has to be ascertained, 
and the best estimate possible made of its stability when 
war pressure ceases. To do this the inquiry into the whole 
body of labor is necessary. 

In the Chicago district it has appeared that varlops im- 
provements in transportation were feasible and some of these 
are already under way with promise of beneficial results. 

The statement was made at the luncheon by members of 
the association that the survey into housing conditions in 
Chicago south of Thirty-first Street and west of Halsted 
Street is more than half done. Every vacant building and 
toom available for sleeping quarters is being listed. It is 
Planned to get a home registration service to help workmen 
connect with the vacancies as soon as they are known. 
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CANADA CLAIMS SHIP BUILDING RECORD 


Orrawa, Onr., Aug. 8.—Canada now claims the record 
for wooden ship building on the American eontinent. The 
feat was accomplished by Quinlan & Robertson Ship- 
building Co. of Quebec, in the construction of the War 
Seneca, « wooden steamer. This vessel was launched on 
June 13 and a dock steam trial was made forty-eight 
days later by turning over the main engine and auxiliaries 
under steam, This is six days better than the previous 

st made in the United States, which is said to have 
been fifty-four’ days. The ship was built for the Im- 
Perial Munitions Board. 





.THE work of vocational reéducation for disabled sol- 
‘ers, described in a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BRMAN, has begun in earnest. The first of the re-educa- 
nal schools under the auspices of the American Red 
on has been established in New York, and a corps 
Westigators is at work daily visiting factories ex- 
ig to the owners the coming problem and arranging 
to employ a specified number of the crippled 


maa soon as they have finished their vocational 
on, 
& 
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THE CAR SUPPLY STATUS ANALYZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Advices to the United 
States Railroad Administration report a general im- 
provement in the freight situation. Cars are in abun- 
dant supply and are being moved promptly. 

The Georgia Fruit Exchange of Atlanta, Georgia, 
writes : 


We are glad to be able to advise you that we are now 
about to complete the movement of the largest crop of fresh 
peaches ever shipped out of the State, or in fact any State 
in the Union. Shipment to and including July 17 was 7,432 
cars, and probably 400 more to move. The largest single 
day’s shipment amounted to practically 600 cars. 

The general service rendered by the railroads in the move- 
ment of the crop, viewed in the light of existing transporta- 
tion and labor conditions, has been such that we desire to 
express our gratification and congratulation upon the suc- 
cessful outcome. 


Another letter from a large producer of bituminous 
coal in West Virginia says: 


We are very much gratified at the splendid car supply we 
have recently been getting, and for your information will 
say that after getting over the Fourth of July week and, com- 
mencing Monday morning, July 8, we have produced and 
shipped up to the 24th, inclusive, a total of 132,500 tons of 
coal. ‘Taking out two Sundays and one day on which we were 
shut down tight because of power trouble, this makes an 
average of 9,464 tons per day, which we not only hope to be 
able to maintain but increase steadily. 


The weekly bulletin of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, including in its membership nearly all the 
lumbermen on the Pacific Coast, says: 


Lumber millé in western Oregon and western Washington 
again are running at full capacity after the brief midsummer 
holiday and are thus enabled to replenish their stocks, which 
had been permitted to run low as a result of the heavy Gov- 
ernment and commercial orders during the spring and early 
summer. 

Production for the week ended July 20 at a group of 124 
mills reporting to the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
was 76,260,629 feet, which was within 2,631,371 feet, or 
3.38 percent, of the normal. 

Another notable element in the situation for the week was 
the continued abundance of freight cars. The mills shipped 
a total of 52,140,000 feet, or 1,738 cars, during the week, 
leaving a balance of only 8,219 cars of unshipped business on 
the books of the mills. This places the west Coast industry 
in better condition, so far as car business is concerned, than 
it has been in for nearly a year. 


A letter from Seattle, Wash., published in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger of Friday, August 2, says that eastern 
retail lumber dealers have become somewhat indifferent 
about replenishing their fall stocks with promptitude 
as they are relying upon the idea that cars will be in 
plentiful supply during the winter and that they will be 
able to get delivery as they may need it. The directors 
of the transportation and traffic divisions of the United 
States Railroad Administration assert that those who are 
likely to require goods during the coming winter will do 
well to have them shipped while cars are in abundant 
supply and prompt transportation can be relied upon. 
They say that while every effort will be made to meet 
any legitimate demand for transportation it is well not 
to forget that priority will have to be given to the ship- 
ment of coal and many other essentials during the win- 
ter, and that those who are likely to require goods that 
must be shipped from distant points by rail will do well 
to lay in the necessary stocks while the transportation 
facilities of the country are in good working order and 
before the rigors of a possibly severe winter shall inter- 
fere, as they must, with the movement of trains and the 
loading and unloading of cars. 





WILL MAKE NO FORMAL COMPLAINT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Lumbermen interested in reship- 
ping lumber in carloads out of St. Louis stocks at a meeting 
in the rooms of the Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis yester- 
day afternoon decided that it would not be necessary or wise 
to employ an attorney or preesnt a formal complaint at this 
time against the application of the recent advance of 25 
percent in freight rates on both inbound and outbound ship- 
ments. It also was decided that it was not necessary to join 
Cairo, Evansville, Louisville, Henderson, Memphis, Cincinnati 
or other Ohio or Mississippi River gateways in order to get 
action. 

It was shown that the Railroad Administration is trying 
to adjust the disparagement that existed in applying the 25 
percent advance both in and out of St. Louis and is showing 
a willingness to restore the relations in rates that existed 
before the 25 percent advance became effective. It was felt 
that the Railroad Administration undoubtedly will take action 
as quickly as the matter can be taken up in an informal way. 

A general protest has been sent to the administration on 
behalf of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, giving samples of the 
inequalities of the advance, as applied to the reshipping yards 
in St. Louis, in some cases the advances amounting to 10 cents 
a hundred pounds, paying 25 percent increase in and 25 per- 
cent increase out up to a full maximum of 5 cents per hundred 
pounds. 

Some time ago the exchange got in touch with the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Louis, and obtained its codperation. 

P. W. Coyle, traffic commissioner of the chamber, presided 
at a meeting of traffic managers of lumber reshipping concerns 
and Orville A. Pier, secretary of the exchange. A special 
committee was appointed, which prepared a statement show- 
ing the exact situation and giving concrete examples covering 
shipments out of St. Louis to points beginning at New York 
City, and swinging around the circle to Syracuse, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Davenport and Denver. This was sent to 
the Railroad Administration, and by it referred to the regional 
traffic committee, of which J. L. West is chairman. The 


regional committee is empowered to consider such cases, and 
to make its recommendations to C. A. Prouty, head of the 
accounting department of the Railroad Administration. . 

The committée of lumhermen appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce was requested to keep in close touch with the 
regional traffic committee, and to furnish it all data necessary. 


It has been estimated that 75 percent of the hardwood 
transactions in St, Louis is on in- and outbound shipments, 
and in many of the reshipping southern pine yards the per- 
centage will run equally high, and in some instances as high 
as 85 percent, 

E. W.. Weise, vice president of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber 
Co., presided, and Mr. Pier acted as secretary. It was a 
largely-attended meeting. 


~—_—w 


FULL LOADING INCREASES SWITCHING CHARGE 


SHaTtLe, WasH., Aug. 3—L. C. Gilman, district director 
of the United States Railway Administration, is trying to 
solve the problem of congested freight in Seattle. Among 
the complaints filed with the commission on car service is a 
charge that shippers, particularly lumbermen, have been over- 
loading cars, and that some of the roads have been sending 
the cars back for correction, with bill for switching attached. 
The hearing brought out the fact that a year ago the car- 
riers started a campaign to induce lumber shippers to load 
cars to capacity as a means of conserving the car supply 
and assisting to reduce the shortage, and codperation had 
been so general that the inclination to overload had brought 
the complaints. A fear is expressed that if switching charges 
are fixed for sending overloaded cars to shipping points for 
reduction of loads there may be a relapse to former conditions 
of underloading. Mr. Gilman expressed the opinion that a 
switching charge would be reasonable. On his request, the 
commission on car service appointed a special committee, 
headed by H. BE. Lounsbury, general freight agent of the 
Union Pacific at Portland, Ore., to examine tariffs and find 


out if there is uniformity in switching charges for this pur- 
pose, 








EXAMINER PRESENTS WESTERN CASE FINDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 6.—In Docket No. 10,080—R. T. 
Feltus Lumber Co. et al. vs. Great Northern Railway Co. 
et al.—Hxaminer Frederick H. Barclay has presented a tenta- 
tive report to the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which 
he finds: 

1. Rules governing carload minimum weights of lumber 
shipped from Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana. to 
points in other States east of: the Rocky Mountains, published 
to take effect Sept. 24 and Nov. 12, 1917, respectively, suc- 
cessively, found to have been legally established. 

2. Full cubical capacity minimum weights applicable on 
above traffic not shown to be unreasonable or otherwise in 
violation of the act. 

8. Elimination of minimum weights on cars of less than 
1,651 cubic feet capacity, present increased minimum weights 
provided for visible capacity loading, and restrictions as to 
sizes of cars for which orders will be accepted, found justified. 

4. In its practical operation, provision concerning mint- 
mum weight which the carrier will protect in connection with 
a large car furnished, at its convenience, in lieu of a smaller 
car ordered by a shipper found unreasonable and unjustly 
discriminatory. 

Complainants challenged the legality of the action of the 
carriers involved in filing these tariffs, but the examiner 
does not regard this contention as sound. The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association intervened in the proceed- 
ing. 

Examiner Barclay concludes as follows: 

The case should be retained on the docket pending the 
submission by defendants, for consideration by the commis- 
sion, of rules so revised as to remove the unlawful features 
above pointed out, copies thereof to be served on complain- 


ants and intervenor, or pending such further proceedings as 
may be found necessary in the premises. 


OREGON WOODEN SHIP YARDS SET SWIFT PACE 


PORTLAND, OrE., Aug. 5.—According to a statement ap- 
pearing in Steel Topsides, the official organ of the Supple- 
Ballin Shipbuilding Corporation, Portland and the Colum- 
bia river district will have delivered to the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation forty-five completed wooden steamers, 
worth $130,000,000, by the end of 1918, and will have 105 
additional hulls, worth $50,000,000, launched and under- 
going equipment. This means a total of 540,000 tons 
added to the ocean freight carrying capacity of the 
United States. The wooden shipyards of the district 
now have on hand contracts calling for construction of 
130 steamers of 3,500 to 4,600 tons each, and new con- 
tracts are being awarded at frequent intervals, 

It costs about $200,000 to equip a wooden hull with 
machinery and put it in condition for ocean serviee. Some 
of the engines and boilers are built at Portland and other 
Pacific coast points, but the greater part comes from 
the East. The work of outfitting the hulls is described 
by J. B. Morris, chief of machinery and installation of 
the Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corporation, as follows: 





The first of the outfitting materials placed in the craft 
consist of sea chests, valves, struts, stern tubes, propellers, 
shaftings, rudder and the wireless grounds. With these in 
place the next start is made on deck, where the anchors, 
windlass, steam steering gear, capstans and winches are in 
stalled. Then comes the installation of boilers, engines, feed 
pumps, sanitary pumps, evaporators, feed heaters, dynamos, 
ice machines and wireless equipment. On the completion 
of that task the outfitters begin putting in the steam piping 
on deck, the fresh water piping, sanitary water piping, fire 
lines, telegraphs and telephones, electric fittings and wiring. 
From there they go into the engine room and install the 
steam piping, all steam exhaust, piping on deck, connect 
up the telephones and speaking tubes and put In all of the 
various water and fuel oil tanks. The next procedure is to 
put up the stacks, fans for blowing air to the firehouse, ar- 
range the placing of the steward’s equipment, ranges, steam 
table, steam cookers, ash hoist and bunkers. The finishing 
touches are applied with the installation of the cargo han- 
dling gear, warps and lines, hawsers, the putting In place of 
lifeboats, other lifesaving apparatus and running lights. 

During this work the engineers have been busy lining * 
up the engines, applying the steam to set the machinery 
in motion, with scores of men touching up here and there. 
Linoleum and rugs are placed on the floors, mattresses, 
bedding, glassware, cutlery, desks and every conceivable 
article to fit out the vessel completely in a strictly first 
class manner, and the Government demands the best in 
all cases. 
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INLAND EMPIRE LABOR WAGES STANDARDIZED 


Scale Is Announced for Woods and Mill Employees— 
Its Terms in Detail 


Spokane, Wasu., Aug. 3.—A new wage scale for lum- 
ber camps and mills of the Inland Empire has been an- 
nounced by Col. Brice P. Disque, head of the spruce di- 
vision, to go into effect immediately, superseding all other 
scales now in the field. The new scale as announced by 
the Government is the result of two important confer- 
ences held here with timber workers and lumber oper- 
ators in which each branch of the industry left with 
Colonel Disque the matter of standardization of wages 
and the actual fixing of the scales to be paid. 

The new order as made public here today, coming 
from the War Department, headquarters spruce produc- 
tion division, bureau of aircraft production, and signed by 
Col. Brice P. Disque, is as follows: 

1. The undersigned, having been authorized by a unanimous 
vote of representatives in convention of logging camp and 
lumber mill employees and operators to determine what will 
be conducive to the maximum production of material neces 
sary for our war program in lumber for packing cases, ammu 
nition boxes, mine and railroad timbers, cantonment and 
other Government buildings and aircraft material, and to 
that end to determine certain questions regarding labor con 
ditions in the logging and lumbering districts of eastern 
Washington, northern Idaho, central Oregon, eastern Oregon 
and southern Idaho, the following decisions, effective on date 
of receipt of this bulletin, are published and strict compli 
ance of operators and employees is enjoined. 

2. It is decided that the entire industry, logging camps and 
lumber mills adopt the basic 8-hour day principle as of Janu 
ary 1, 1918, with the understanding that time and a half be 
paid for overtime when men are worked more than eight 
hours, except as hereinafter provided. 

3. It is further decided that all employees shall work, 
actually on the job, a full eight hours each of six days 
per week and that no camp or mill shall work a crew more 
than eight hours, producing its product, nor more than six 
days per week. This does not prohibit working two or three 
shifts per day of eight hours each. 

4. The territory operating under the terms of this bulletin 
shall be divided into two districts as follows: 

District No. 1.—To include eastern Washington and north 
ern Idaho, subdivided. Class A territory shall include all 
territory except Class B; Class B territory shall include Mar 
ble Creek and the north fork of the Coeur d’Alene River. 

District No. 2.—-To include central Oregon, eastern Oregon 
and southern Idaho. 

Il. Logging Camp Regulations 

5. The following schedule represents as near as can be 
determined the average of all wages in the industry. It must 
be realized that conditions of operation, location etc... have 
for years made it necessary that there be a variation in this 
schedule for different camps. An increase of 3 cents per job 
per hour over the following schedule is permitted in Class B 
territory. 

LOGGING OPERATIONS (HAND AND MACHINE) (HOURLY PAY) 


Common labor........ 45 length logs....... OD 
Chain tender......... AT Clyde, double length 
Decking—team camps.  .50 MN eS. e's 0d ew dee mays) 
*Engineers Marion, double length 
eae .60 RI sce be bits sa ck hth, Rit7) 
American loaders... .70 Slide jammer....... 0 
Barnhart loaders... .70 *Hook tender ground 
Clyde loaders....... 70 PRPS aA 68 
Marion loaders..... 70 *THook tender—sky line. .73 
Slide Jjammer....... 60 Landing man......... 50 
*Firemen Loaders—top 
0 AT American, with stakes .58 


Ee AT Barnhart, with chains .60 
re AT Clyde, with chains... .60 
Ee aie bin Sab aS AT Marion, with chains .60 
ON re “e 47 Slide jammer....... 57 
Slide jammer,...... AT Gypsy jammer...... 50 
Gopher man.......... AT Rigging slinger and 
eS eS ae 50 choker setters.... 54 
os AT Road monkey......... Ad 
Hookers eS eer 47 
American, single PTOAMBUCES 26 ccs ccs 0 
length logs....... .54 Track machine men...  .50 


Barnhart, double 


6. There will be found a few exceptional cases where men 
have been receiving daily wages higher than authorized by this 
bulletin, Many operators having recommended it, such men 
as were employed, actually or in suspension, on June 22, 1918, 
may continue to receive such higher pay upon approval of 
this office of lists to be submitted at once by employers of 
such men, it being the fundamental idea of this office that no 
man shall have his old 10-hour daily wages reduced as a 
result of the adoption of the basic 8-hour day. 

7. Men marked by an asterisk (*), including barn men, 
cooks, camp clerks and watchmen, must be considered as daily 
employees who are not entitled to extra pay for work in 
excess of eight hours which is ordinarily and customarily per- 
formed to insure continued operation of the plant. Their 
pay contemplates such service and no extra pay will be 
allowed. River drivers may work more than eight hours at 
straight time for overtime and should work as many hours 
= necessary to get drive out while water is at proper driving 
stage. 

8. Men when engaged in necessary repairs, moving, con- 
struction, fighting fires or other emergency, working beyond 
the 8-hour day or on Sundays, as well as railroad crews when 
operating trains in connection with such service, foremen, 
sealers, blacksmiths and helpers, and handymen, will receive 
straight time for such extra work. 


il. Planing Mill, Sawmill and Lumber Yard Regulations 

9. The following maximum pay of certain employees in 
sawmills, planing mills and lumber yards should be consid- 
ered as the greatest to be paid and in no way as a standard. 
An increase of 8 cents per job per hour over following 
schedule is permitted in Class B territory. 


SAWMILL, SILO FACTORY, BOX FACTORY, KILN POND 


Common labor......... 45 Edgerman—long side... .58 
Log slip man.......... 45 oT) ae ee .63 
EN a> asap’ 9-0,0.6 6 6 45 Hdging catcher—single. .45 
Scaler and leverman on Edging catcher—double. .47 

7 SS es 50 Trimmerman—leverman  .53 
Scaler, leverman and Trimmerman—head ...  .50 

CULO MAM... 02005 52 Trimmerman—tail ....  .47 
eae Optional Slasherman ........... 45 
Carriage riders... .45 to .50 Green lumber grader. Optional 
Setters ee 55 to .63 Green chain men.. .45 to .50 
eS AT Clean-up men.......... 45 
Edgerman—short side. . 55 


PLANING MILL 
Feeders, planer... .45 to .50 


Common labor......... 45 
Graders back of machine Feeder resaw....... Optiona 
Pe saWa enw a's xo 50 to .54 Feeder—ripsaw ....Optional 
Offbearers ....... 45 to .47 
DRY LUMBER YARD AND SHIPPING 
Shop grader........ Optional Surfaced lumber grader 
Rough lumber grader... .50 —welect ........ Optional 
Rough lumber loader... .45 Surfaced lumber grader 
Common labor......... 45 —common....... Optional 


Car loaders and stovers. .45 
GREEN LUMBER YARD 


stated, but certain men in certain mills under their special 
conditions earn the scale as written and it is therefore estab- 
lished as a maximum scale for the designations stated. It 
must not be expected that this maximum will be paid in all 
mills or in all positions. 

11. There will be found a few exceptional cases where men 
have been receiving daily wages higher than authorized by 
this bulletin. Many operators having recommended it, such 
men as were employed, actually or in suspension, on June 22, 
1918, may continue to receive such higher pay upon approval 
of this office of lists to be submitted at once by employers of 
such men, it being the fundamental idea of this office that no 
man shall have his old 10-hour daily wages reduced as a 
result of the adoption of the basic 8-hour day. 

12. It must be understood that men operating machines 
must tune them up before or after the 8-hour day and such 
work is not overtime. 

13. Men engaged in making repairs and construction work, 
teamsters, chauffeurs, transportation men, loaders, graders 
and,tallymen when required for work necessary to the con- 
tinued 8-hour production of the product shall receive straight 
time for such period worked in excess of eight hours. 

General Regulations 

14. It is not the intention of this office to authorize any 
overtime work in any general operation and if production 
must be increased additional sides or shifts must be estab- 
lished, 

15. No employer will furnish, gratis, transportation to or 
from place of employment for any employee except as herein- 
after provided: 

District No. 1—Class A territory, no advance of fares. 
Employers may, however, reimburse employee for fare 
paid, not to exceed $2, provided said employee works eight- 
een days. 

District No, 2—Fares may be advanced to employees and 
deducted from their pay, same to be refunded, however, if 
employee works thirty days. 

16. Each camp and mill will file with this office a monthly 
report of employees and wages paid under each classification, 
such report to reach this office not later than the 10th of the 
month following the period it covers. 

17. It is further decided that no employees except the head 
cook shall receive free board, and that in woods operations 
the uniform charge of $7 shall be paid by all employees, except 
the head cook, for weekly board. This charge shall be paid 
at the rate of $1.05 per day during the first four days of each 
week, balance pro rata. This cost shall include food and 
preparation as well as utensils and equipment, and wages 
of kitchen and dining room employees. 

18. Operators will be permitted to employ men from an 
other district only under the rules governing the district from 
which the men are hired, 

19. Men employed in camps or mills at work which does 
not come within the designations printed above will be paid 
such pay as is mutually agreed upon between employer and 
employee. 

20, Every point in this bulletin has been carefully and 
conscientiously considered, Changes of minor importance may 
be necessary. It must be kept constantly in mind that this 
office is the neck of the funnel for all ideas, facts, informa 
tion and conditions, and that every decision will be made after 
mature consideration. 

21. All mills may operate their night shifts for periods 
longer than eight hours provided they do not operate this 
shift more than 48 hours in six days, and provided the rate 
of wages per hour does not exceed the maximum authorized 
in paragraph 9 of this bulletin. , 

22. All future sawmill operation contracts, lath mills 
excepted, should be made on the basis of piece work, or the 
equal participation of all parties to the contract. 

23. It is requested that employers and employees coéperate 
to the limit in eliminating all technicalities and petty conten- 
tions. Trivial questions must be overlooked and serious ones 
submitted to this office for relief. This office expects no 
reduction in production and a spirit of “pull together’’ to 
justify the action already taken. 

24. The operations of timber owners or lessees who may 
hereafter make contracts with the Government for the sale of 
all or part of their output will be governed by the provisions 
of this bulletin. 

25. Experience has demonstrated that women are, on the 
average, 85 percent as efficient as men, in a general survey of 
all work. Women, therefore, will receive a minimum wage of 
85 percent of that paid to men and the full wage paid men 
when they do the same work as men, which often is the case, 

26. Future changes in this bulletin will be made only on 
recommendation of the district council which will be created 
in the immediate future and on which there will be an equal 
number of employees and employers. 


TO OPERATE THREE SOUTHERN MILLS 


Buiopcert, Miss., Aug. 5.—J. M. Griffin, owner of two 
big southern pine mills at Blodgett and Rhodes, is com- 
pleting the remodeling of his Rhodes mill. He has in- 
stalled a gang resaw, and both mills now are equipped 
with circular, gang resaw and edger, especially fitted to 
the cutting of a large percentage of timbers. The Grif- 
fin operations are noted for the fine timbers cut and the 
high percentage obtained from the timber suited for this 
sort of an operation. 

A third Griffin mill has been completed at Avera of 
which J. P. Griffin, brother of J. M. Griffin, is manager, 
and the daily 10-hour capacity of these three mills is 
200,000 feet. Avera is located on the branch of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern, being constructed thru the 
Blodgett holdings out of McLain. 

Mr. Griffin reports a searcity of Government orders 
just at present. He has plenty of labor, but it is of the 
rather inefficient quality so universally found at southern 
sawmills since. the draft law was put into operation which 
has taken away many skilled workmen. 

Mr. Griffin expects soon to-begin the erection of a 
handsome residence at Blodgett. It will have twelve 
spacious rooms, with sleeping and lounging porches 
galore. It will be a handsome addition to the big farm 
which he is developing at Blodgett. He has stocked this 
farm with blooded cattle and hogs and has several hun- 
dred acres under cultivation. 


BUILDING HOMES ECONOMIZING SPACE 


Tacoma, Washu., Aug. 3.—J. T. Read and T. M. Paul- 
sen of Minneapolis have completed arrangements for a 
location on the tideflats and will begin. a factory to put 
out cabinet features for homes which are said to save half 
the floor space in the average bungalow. Disappearing 
ceiling beds, disappearing tables, chairs, dumb waiters and 
special closet dressers are among the things the company 
will build, as well as outing trailers and commercial trail- 
ers for autos. Mr. Read, who has been here for some 
time in the interest of the company, says that it already 
has a factory in Minneapolis which has turned out 70,000 
beds in the seven years it has been in operation. A model 
bungalow embodying the Reed-Paulsen features has been 
built and has attracted much attention in Tacoma. The 
company is negotiating the purchase of lots on which it 
will build 200 homes of this type to sell on terms and 
also has orders for 600 beds for homes being built at 
Bremerton. 








TREND OF WESTERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS 


June of This Year Less Active Than That of 1917— 
Comparative Statement for Ten Years 


A decline in cut and shipment of western pine during 
June, 1918, is evidenced by comparison with the cut and 
shipments in the same month of 1917, as shown in the 
monthly report just issued by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association. Forty-five mills reported this year, 
compared to forty-six a year ago. One mill reports no 
sales both years. The report follows: 














———-1917———-__- 1918 
Oars Feet Cars Feet 

IORG eae es cs aes 261 6,579,544 152 4,462,979 
MEOBTANG .. <5 000s ses 1,473 36,565,125 877 21,741,863 
Oregon .....0. 200.0% 176 4,447,440 108 2,691,646 
Washington ........ 264 6,720,019 192 4,790,333 
DOL TAKA... . 06 368 9,248,737 158 3,884,786 
South Dakota....... 267 6,916,715 224 5,615,310 
BISRDCSOOR 2. 0 coc 00 5% 365 9,191,990 334 8,343,504 
WV ARUORIOEDD: eis +5040 248 5,904,396 273 6,751,755 
ROWE 91991060 2'6s 0s 6 413 10,646,506 448 11,509,020 
LE ae 888 9,828,342 328 8,350,856 
oO SOP Se 23 525,794 81 1,341,707 
Nebraska 8,926,053 261 6,691,626 
Missouri 895,924 43 1,074,410 
Colorado 3,474,888 87 2,155,620 
Wyoming 4,696,074 50 1,309,168 
WTA 590005 soc scee 119 8,201,374 82 2,247,907 
i) 102 2,599,458 186 4,697,302 
REMERON Gis la cs is eaten 67 1,701,822 99 2,315,786 
ED Sere na 4 wide oy 7 186,549 24 600,395 
Atlantic coast States. 384 9,701,383 747 19,515,513 
Other eastern States. 111 2,712,980 186 4,758,168 
PSE Pepi 70 1,468,891 2 40,244 
California, Oklahoma, : 

Texas, Nevada and 

ASKANGAD 2.52055 102,562 98 2,641,033 
PRMED wba cs es 56s: dew | Ve elew a saree 1 15,4H% 

i.) ee 5,822 146,242,566 4,991 127,546,399 

Cut for month: 1917, forty-two mills, 160,755,- 

G18; 2018, foriy-Cwo MIMS. 6... .scccccccecce . -145,718,829 
CUT CXCOGUGE BRIDMECHUR...... 00.0 ccccccocscccerece 18,172,430 
Number of mills not operating.............e000. 3 


The figures in various columns indicate 
relation of prices to those prevailing Prices 
the previous month and number of Normal Above Below 
mills reporting......... 15 19 0 


The figures in various columns indicate 
volume of inquiries as compared with 


last month and number of mills re- 


Inquiries 
porting same 20 5 9 


A comparative statement of shipments and eut for 
the first six months of 1917 and 1918, also of total cut and 
shipments for the first six months for each of the last 
ten years, follows: 








————- 19 17-—__——-__ ———__-19 18 — 
Cars Feet Cars Feet 
MUONS > sore '5 toe otcie ise 1,349 85,913,411 1,148 33,518,224 
PAOMUANA 5... 0000 6,499 165,958,873 4,442 110,032,298 
eae 754 19,574,445 537 14,496,922 
Washington ...... 1,308 32,734,751 940 23,780,357 
North Dakota..... 1,480 36,565,324 874 21,965,163 
South Dakota..... 1,281 33,380,736 1,391 36,073,802 
Minnesota ........ 1,699 43,390,348 1,830 46,938,002 
Wisconsin .;...... 1,145 27,925,496 1,448 37,441,708 
So a ae ae 1,923 49,661,745 2,477 65,073,624 
ENRON © lee co ibe os 1,507 39,313,219 1,755 46,572,846 
ORIN 5 5 Kinveieee a9 2,938,400 180 4,640,783 
Vs 1,463 38,255,506 1,534 39,104,507 
eT er 150 3,722,896 209 5,329,630 
COIOERED 56605000 624 16,563,326 530 14,226,587 
Wyoming ........ 624 16,060,563 426 11,595,010 
UD ee Saar 510 13,647,289 411 11,750,050 
MSChIgAN ...occ 429 11,143,309 694 18,113,655 
ROMER cis 04 smo 3 aces 375 9,587,239 384 9,999,098 
LOE) Seas 62 1,640,404 119 3,170,968 
Atl. coast States... 1,466 37,516,912 2,228 58,713,854 
Othereastern States 537 13,498,226 757 20,137,721 
eT ae 348 8,484,482 11 261,998 
CCRTTOPNER 00050550 88 1,980,956 4 124,186 
Oklahoma, Nevada 
and Arkansas... 14 354,018 137 3,678,838 
a”, a 9 321,300 4 848 
DORIS oo 0a.0% 25,761 660,132,168 24,490 636,807,679 
Cut for six months, 1917, 582,612,373; 1918..... 663,894,408 
Cut exceed shipments, FOS... ..5.0:0.0:¢ 50 0-00 0.0 0:0 27,086,729 
Comparative Statement 
Jut Shipments 
a JASE EOE er ee 327,721,198 374,141,298 
Lo) See ee 429,249,709 474,724,567 
BERGA 5 AAS oN Shwe ea eee 378,325,342 353,702,683 
BESS soe K esse ose eGasree 829,015,074 420,446,385 
BIBS oe is 6 .859.6.4 516 9.404.995) hi OD 412,435,112 421,545,879 
SMEG ssh Sy esis ess GNRA SSO 450,023,344 466,252,937 
BME 3 3:45 05.0.9's 5's2 waa be Ge 394,364,929 464,388,214 
MED cig Mahi deseo bce oie ree 512,548,413 589,205,156 
1 RAS er re oer moe 582,612,373 660,132,168 
od, Sa RT oe Sea cm Sal 663,894,408 636,807,679 


CHARGE UNIONS WITH PROFITEERING 


Tacoma, WasH., Aug. 3.—One of the most interesting 
legal proceedings begun here in some time, the effects of 
which may be far reaching, was filed Monday in the 
superior court by the Carman Manufacturing Co. against 
the Timber Workers’ Union, local No. 70, and the Up- 
holsterers’ and Trimmers’ Union, local No. 4, charging 
the two unions with taking ‘‘profiteering’’ advantage of 
war-time shortage of labor to force the company 
employ union labor only, and asking $20,000 damages from 
the unions. The company is one of the largest furniture 
manufacturers in the State and operates a sawmill in con- 
junction with the Tacoma factory. In June, following @ 
visit of union officials named in the suit and a demand 
that only union labor be employed, a strike was called 
at the sawmill and factory. 

The Carman company demands a restraining order 
against the union and makes the allegation that the unions 
are affiliated with the American Federation of Labor i 
a broad scheme to obtain control of labor in the United 
States and make it impossible for any men not members of 
these unions to obtain employment and to compel by 
foree of numbers the granting of any demands the unions 
may make upon the employers. 





Tue Great Northern Paper Co. has leased the New 
Royal Hotel in Bangor, Me., and will establish there @ 
school for woods camp cooks and a hospital for the com 
pany’s employees. Under the new Government food regu 
lations special instruction is necessary for the camp 
cooks, and it has been decided to school them all here 1 
stead of separately at the camps. 
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Making Americans Out of the Foreign Born 





This statement was furnished by Mr. Rea to Hon. 
Franklin K, Lane, Secretary of the Interior, following 
the Americanization Conference called by "Mr. Lane 
and held at Washington. It tells some of the methods 
adopted, and results achieved, in persuading and fitting 
foreign-born employees of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
become loyal and useful citizens of the United States. 


As one of the largest employers of labor in the United 
States, the management of the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem has naturally felt keenly the importance of adopting 
practical means for encouraging the Americanization of as 
many as possible of its foreign-born employees. This sub- 
ject has, in fact, for a long period occupied a most import- 
ant place in the labor policies of the system. 

The task of producing good United States citizens from 
the millions of men and women of alien birth who are in 
this country, and who in normal times come here by the 
hundreds of thousands yearly, appears to resolve itself into 
two problems: 

First, America must be made to seem to these people a 
good place, not merely to make money in, but to live in. 

Second, they must be induced to give up the languages, 
customs and methods of life which they have brought with 
them across the ocean, and adopt instead the language, 
habits and customs of this country, and the general stand- 
ards and ways of American living. 

Had the solution of these problems of assimilation been 
successfully achieved along broad lines in the past, possibly 
there would not, for so long a period, have been witnessed 
the familiar phenomenon of large numbers of foreigners 
coming to this country, working a few years and then re- 
turning with their savings to live in their native lands. 
Nor would there today be foreign colontes 1n all large 
American cities, and distinctively foreign areas of agricul- 
tural settlement in other parts of the country. In short, 
the dream of the “melting pot” would be realized in the 
America of today. 

How far that dream actually is from realization is only 
too clearly attested by the unfortunate fact that in many 
of the typical foreign colonies of American cities—such as 
Italian, Greek etc.—-even the second and third generations 
still remain distinctively Italian or Greek, speak: the langu- 
ages of those races more readily than English, and _ sub- 
stantially are foreigners, tho born and living in America. 


Practical Ends in View 


The management of the Pennsylvania Railroad System 
has consistently "endeavored to solve the problem of Ameri- 
canizing its foreign-born workers along purely practical 
lines, having in mind the two chief points of successful 
assimilation mentioned. In addition to the Important patrio- 
tic considerations involved, which alone would unquestion- 
ably more than justify all the efforts made in this direc- 
tion, the Pennsylvania management believes that it is in 
the highest sense good business to persuade and assist for- 
eign-born employees to become citizens of the United States. 

The task has proved to be one of very considerable magni- 
tude, as may be judged from the fact that there are at 
present, on the whole system, both east and west of Pitts- 
burgh, over 33,000 men of foretgn birth. Before the war 
this number was greater by some thousands, It has been 
very materially reduced, of course, by the large number of 
unnaturalized foreigners—principally citizens or subjects of 
the Allied Governments--who have in the last three years 
returned to their homes to take part in the defense of their 
respective countries, 

This drain on the supply of foreign-born laborers has, in 
fact, been one of the most serious difficulties encountered in 
maintaining a sufficient working force under war conditions. 


Distribution of Aliens 


On the Pennsylvania Lines East of Pittsburgh, at the 
present time, about 16 percent of the total employees are 
of foreign birth. On the Lines West of that city, operating 
chiefly in Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, the proportion is some- 
what smaller, but it is still quite material. Of the more 
than 33,000 foreign-born men working on the entire system 
about 25,700 are employed east of Pittsburgh and 7,500 
west of that point. 

Some years ago, prier to the commencement of the great 
conflict in which the United States is now one of the lead- 
ing participants, a canvass was made of the allen employees 
on all parts of the Pennsylvania System. This investi- 





ADOPTED COUNTR GUAGE LESSONS, 


FOREIGN-BORN ee LS gtrctint STUDYING THE LANGUAGE OF wr ee 
MENTARY, DEAL WITH PRACTICAL aie SUPPLEMENTING WHICH Is 


ONE ‘DEVOTED TO NATURALIZATION 


—{By Samuel Rea, President Pennsylvania Railroad System} 








With the feeling, for these reasons, that Americanization 
work was more urgently needed among the Italians on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad than, among the representatives of 
any other nationality, a correspondence course in Italian- 
English was inaugurated on the Lines Bast of Pittsburgh. 

Teaching Italians English 

This work was placed in direct charge of a native-born 
Italian, who is also a graduate of Yale, and is an enthusiast 
on the subject of Americanization. A similar course in 
Italian-English has also been established, under the charge 
of a native-born Italian, on the Lines West of Pittsburgh. 

The original purpose in establishing these courses was to 
make Italians, who are largely employed in track mainte- 
nance gangs, more efficient workmen by teaching them the 
English language so _ that 
they might better understand 


advancement to foremen, and are now preparing for further 
progress by educating themselves in some ot the more tech- 
nical matters relating to railroad operation. 


“The Americanization of Tony” 


Supplementing the correspondence courses, numerous 
safety lectures are conducted solely for the benefit of alien 
employees. 

To sustain interest in these efforts, and to combine enter. 
tainment with educat‘onal features, considerable time and 
money were spent in the preparation of a moving picture 
film entitled “The Americanization of Tony.” 

This film depicts the career of a young Itallan who comes 
to this country, goes to work on a railroad, develops habits 





the orders of their foremen. : \ 
The language courses are 
also utilized to instruct the 
men in the proper use of 
their tools, and in the funda- 
mentals of safety, health and 
sanitation to aid them in 
raising their standards of 
living. 

Methods of Instruction 

For this reason all of the 
language lessons, beyond the 





most elementary, deal with 
practical subjects. As the 
course advances the work 


consists largely in rendering 
from Italian into English 
brief instructions relative to 
the use of tools and imple- 
ments, and information re 
garding the proper method 
of laying and repairing track 











and the fundamental safety 
rules. One entire pamphlet A 
is devoted to the use of sig- ME 
nals and signal rules, and rd eh ee 
two others to the ‘use of, 4 : 
track tools. ‘ 

Altogether there are eleven pamphlets in the Itallan- 
English course, and the last one of the series is devoted to 
the subject of ‘naturalization, 


Itallan Students ‘Number 4307 

On Feb. 20, 1918, there were 4,307 students enrolled in 
the Italian-Knglish course on the Lines’*Wast, of Pittsburgh 
alone, or more than one-half of all thé employees of Italian 
birth working on that part of the Pennsylvania System. 

Wxperience' on the Pennsylvania Railroad has shown that 
the best results in endeavoring to teach foreign-born em- 
ployees the use of the Hnglish language are attained by 
measures which will practically compel them, in the course 
of their everyday work, to accustom themseives to speaking 
and thinking in the new tongue. For this reason informa- 
tion especially intended for employees of alien birth is usually 
printed in English instead of in their own language. Prac- 
tically every gang of workmen has at least one man besides 
the foreman who can read English, Printed Information in 
English is deciphered by him and explained to the others, 
so that the double purpose is served of Imparting useful 
information and at the same time giving a 1tanguage lesson. 

In a similar way, lectures on safety and similar sub- 
jects, while necessarily given at times in Itallan and other 
foreign languages, are always accompanied by lantern slides 
and other illustrations in which English words are used, 

Employment of Mexicans 

After the first few months of the war, as is well known, 
the labor situation in this country became very acute, and 
it was necessary for the Pennsylvania Railroad to find and 
open up new and hitherto untouched sources of labor sup 
ply. After careful investigation a considerable number of 
Mexicans were induced to enter the service. They have 
been chiefly located along the main line between Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and New York. While they have been found 
efficient and satisfactory workmen in the whole, they, like 
the Italians, were greatly handicapped by the fact that few 
could speak any language except their native tongue, which 
is Spanish. 

To meet this 





condition, therefore, a special course in 
Spanish-English was _ pre- 


pared for the Mexicans, simi 


lar to the Italian-English 
course, On Feb, 28, 1918, 
there were 451 Spanish 


speaking employees learning 
English in this way. 

The Mexican laborers have 
been chiefly concentrated in 
camps located at various 
points along the lines. All 
modern features to promote 
sanitation and health are 
adopted. In addition, provi 
sions have been made for 
amusements and recreation, 
including cainp recreation 
rooms, victrolas ete. In- 
structive entertainments are 
given from time to time un 
der the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. Wherever possible 
religious services for the 
Mexican employees are con 
ducted under the direction 
of a Catholic church. 

In addition to the lan- 
guage ‘ courses carried on 
thru the educational organi- 
zation of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, instruction is also 
provided, by correspondence, 
in electricity (including ele- 
mentary mathematics) and 
in stenography. Altogether, 
out of approximately 166,000 





BEYOND THE MO 





Eatin showed that Italians greatly predominated in num, ~ 
a. Today they-make up nearly one-third of all employées 
foreign birth east of Pittsburgh. It was found, also, that 
Tg¢ numbers of the Italians, while they could not properly 
termed illiterate, since they could read and write their 
hay oneuage, were nevertheless unable to understand En- 
at all, either in written or spoken form. 








employees of the Lines Hast 
of Pittsburgh 18,769, or 10.7 percent, of the total were on 
Feb, 28, 1918, enrolled in the educational courses. 

While a large proportion of these students, outside of the 
language courses, are naturally men and women of Ameri- 
can birth, a considerable number of forelgners are also in- 
cluded in the other ‘courses, especially sucn men as have 
mastered the language work and so fitted themselves for 


ON 
LIBERTY BOND A STHP 


ITALIANS, MBXICANS, AUSTRIANS AND MEN OF OTHDR RACES LISTENING TO 
LIBERTY LOAN TALK 


THH PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
HAS BHEN 


WHEN A FOR- 
TAKEN TOWARD 


of carelessness in spite of many warnings, and finally is 
seriously injured. He then takes his lesson to heart, de- 
velops into a model employee, becomes interested in Amert- 
canization, and finally is naturalized as a good citizen of 
the United States. This film has been exhibited thus far 
to gatherings of foreign-born employees at elghty of the 
principal points along the Pennsylvania Rallroad System, 
and has carried its message to thousands of individuals. 


The Patriotic Element 


While special efforts have been devoted to the Italians, 
on account of their great numbers, Americanization work 
has also been directed among the employees of the other 
foreign nationalities represented in the working forces of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. Broad opportunities along these 
lines have been, of course, presented in connection with the 
Liberty loans. 

During the offering of the first and second Liberty loans 
systematized campaigns were carried on among the alien 
workers with substantial and gratifying results, Some of 
the figures applying to the first loan will be sufficient to 
indicate the extent to which participation of the foreign- 
born employees was secured, 

At the time when the first Liberty loan was offered to 
the public the Pennsylvania Lines Bast of Pittsburgh and 
Erie had a total of 25,827 employees who had been born 
in foreign countries. Of this number 8,146 employees, or 
almost 32 percent of the total foreign born, purchased 
Liberty bonds, and this was within 2 percent of the pro- 
portion of employees of American birth who subscribed. 

The inquiry also brought out the interesting fact that 
there were in the service of the Pennsylvania RaiJroad men 
of forty-two different nationalities, besides native-born 
Americans, and that members of thirty allen races were 


included among the buyers of Liberty bonds of the first 
loan, 
The good showing made by employees of alien birth in 


Liberty loan subscriptions may doubtless be confidently ac 
cepted as evidence of true love for America, no less than as 
a proof of a high degree of thrift on the part of the foreign 
born. The latter characteristic, moreover, is further empha- 
sized by the figures for the Pennsylvania Railroad Bm- 
ployees’ Saving Fund, This fund at the present time has 
about 9,700 depositors and of this number approximately 
cne-third are-employees of foreign birth. 


Potential Citizens 


As early as 1904 the Pennsylvania Railroad, with the idea 
of encouraging thrift among its foreign-born employees, 
opened a campaign to Increase its saving fund depositors, 
and as a result a great many Italian and Irish employees 
opened accounts in the company’s saving fund, and large 
numbers of them are depositors today. ‘To assist in this 
work a special pamphlet of information was issued in both 
English and Italian, 

To ascertain the proportion of foreign-born employees who 
had been naturalized, or were in process of becoming citi 
zens, a special analysis was made as of June 30, last, At 
that time there were in the service of the Pennsylvania 
Lines Hast of Pittsburgh 25,721 men of alien birth. Of 
this number it was found that 8,003 had been fully natural- 
ized, 3,069 had taken out their first papers and 5,064 had 
definitely announced their intention of applying for naturali- 
zation. In other words, nearly 63 percent of the total had 
either become United States citizens or had deciared their 
intention of so doing. 

On the Lines West, out of a total number of 7,500 em- 
ployees of alien birth about 1,900 are naturalized, 1,700 have 
taken first steps toward naturalization and 1,300 have defin- 
itely announced their intention of applying for citizenghip. 

Altogether, experiences on the Pennsylvania Railroad Sys- 
tem in the effort to interest foreign-born employees in Ameri- 
can citizenship have been encouraging. The United States 
must, necessarily, rely on people of foreign birth to keep 
up its labor supply, if the processes of further settling and 
developing the country are not to come to a standstill, It 
is therefore a clear duty to take care of the foreigners who 
come to these shores, to make life worth while for them 
here, and safeguard them from being spoiled and degraded, 

A condition approaching the ideal will have been realized 
when “Little Italys’” and other foreign colonies disappear 
from American cities and when the children of immigrants, 
instead of being known by the nationalities of their parents, 
will simply be American boys and girls. 
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CONCLUDE CONFERENCE HELD ABOVE THE CLOUDS 


Echoes of the Recent West Coast Association Meeting on High Mount Rainier—An Appeal from the Parent Organization’s 
President—Aircraft Production Needs Presented by Authorities 


PARADISE INN, PARADISE VALLEY, Mount RAINIER, 
WasH., July 27.—Seldom is an association meeting held 
under such novel and picturesque circumstances as the 
semiannual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation ‘here yesterday, which took on somewhat of a 
national flavor because of the presence of several promi- 
nent lumber manufacturers and association heads from 
the East and South who were in attendance upon the 
committee meeting of the directors of the National 





LEFT TO RIGHT—-WILLIAM DONOVAN, ABERDEEN, 
WASH. ; WARREN EGERER, ABERDEEN, WASH. 


Lumber Manufacturers’ Association of which they were 
members. 

The splendid Paradise Inn, nestled among the beau- 
tiful mountain wildflowers in Paradise Valley at an 
elevation of 5,600 feet, afforded a wonderful place for 
the meeting, which was held in its great beamed lobby. 
The pillars supporting its very slanting roof are made 
of Alaska yellow cedar that grows on the mountain 
side. From out the windows one can see snow-capped 
peaks of the Tatoosh range, and at the end of a few 
minutes’ walk above the hotel begins the perpetual 











LEFT TO RIGHT—J. G. DICKSON, TACOMA, WASH.; 
WALTER B. NETTLETON, SEATTLE, WASH.; FE. C. 
KNIGHT, VANCOUVER, B. C. 


snow that covers Mount Rainier; its top, Columbia crest, 
at an elevation of 14,408, is less than five miles distant 
in a straight line. Paradise Valley Inn ends the auto- 
mobile road, the last few miles of which were built by 
the Government along a steep mountain side, and its 
operation is under Government control, a block system 
permitting of traffic only one way at a time. The hotel 
with ‘its numerous bungalows and tents afforded com- 
fortable quarters for the lumbermen and their families, 
which numbered more than two hundred who motored to 











the mountain hotel to attend the meeting and enjoy a 
pleasant week end outing. 

Features of the meeting yesterday afternoon were the 
addresses of the southern pine operators. Charles 8. 
Keith’s address was pronounced a masterpiece and showed 
the attention and thought Mr. Keith has given to the 
problems facing the lumber industry. 


Sentiment of the South 


President John H. Kirby, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a pleasing manner urged 
the support of that organization by west Coast lumber 
manufacturers, pointing out that in a few years they will 
dominate the lumber industry and it is therefore to their 
interest to promote and maintain the National organiza- 
tion. Mr. Kirby’s address, in part, follows: 


It doesn’t occur to me that Mr. Keith and Mr. Putman have 
left me anything to say as a message from the South. I am 
glad that I am a lumberman; I am glad to be identified with 
one of the representative industries of the nation that are 
doing their duty in such an earnest, patriotic way in this 
period of the nation’s stress. I am proud of the men who con- 
stitute the industry; I am glad we have a Charley Keith; I 
am glad we have leaders on the Pacific coast, scores of them. 
I am glad we have the raw material. I am proud of our 
forests, proud of our country; I am proud of our industry 
and I am glad to be on Mount Rainier. So if I seem a little 
excited today you know I am just happy; that is all. 

You western fellows have an advantage over us, as I re 
marked to a small company of lumbermen in Seattle the other 
night, in your environment. Down in our flat country our 
vision is limited. You get out here in this sweeping West 
and you look out upon the great Pacific, and you look up at 
the wonderful mountains, and necessarily your vision is 
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expanded. You think in a bigger way than those people who 
are confined in a low, narrow sphere of our fine country. 

I am proud that I am an American; I am proud of every 
section of our great country, and so are you. I have had the 
pleasure of meeting a number of western men and especially 
those among the lumber industry, and I am proud of you 
proud you live at the time and period when you live, and, I 
tell you, you take a little bit too small view of yourselves in 
our opinion, because you are bigger than you seem to under 
stand yourselves to be. I account for it in the manner I tell 
you-—largely from environment, because to me you are a 
great deal like the nigger said about the Union army, ‘nuffin’ 
but men.” 

You are men of exceptional opportunity and men who are 
utilizing their opportunity in a proper way. If I thought 
otherwise I would say so; if I thought you were failing to 
embrace your opportunities I would say so. 


Coéperation and Timber Exhaustion 


In this association work I am somewhat new. I have been 
a lumberman now some years, probably thirty-two. I have 
been rather back of the industry during all that period and I 
have not been doing association work except in the last three 
or four years. The company of which I am the head has 
been active in a rather large way for the last seventeen years, 
but I didn’t have a full comprehension of the necessity of 
codperation with my neighbors and friends and putting my 
few little nickels in the pot or think it was necessary to the 
proper operation of my properties and plants as a separate 
operation. If you have more on the Coast who are not 
coébperating in the proper way just be patient, train the head, 
educate the thought and you will have just as earnest co- 
operation from them as you are entitled to have. 


You have a long life and you will be here long after the 
rest of us have finished our operations and junked our mills 
and have gone into other employment, but you will not be 
here forever. You know we are a comparatively young coun- 
try ; just a short time ago this great territory of ours, from 
St. Louis to Maine, was one great forest. The forests of 
Michigan and Wisconsin and Minnesota were regarded as 
practically inexhaustible. Man could not conceive that the 
demand for lumber would grow to such an extent that those 
forests would disappear almost overnight. Yet that is what 
has happened. All that country, St. Louis to Maine, is 
producing only a straggling little bit of lumber. All those 
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Lake States, those wonderful forests, then considered inex 
haustible, are on their last legs, a few fringes left. 

There is not a patch of forest of any size‘in all the South 
today that is not owned by some operator or is not held by 
some operator who may not perhaps be the owner but who 
has been engaged to operate it. Fifteen years ago outside in- 
vestors, the railroads and canal companies, State government 
and Federal Government owned practically all of the southern 
forests, and if you were willing to pay the stumpage price you 
could operate your mill so long as you chose, but about fifteen 
years ago the lumbermen of the South suddenly awakened 
to the knowledge that the forests were rapidly disappearing. 
They began to investigate and when they did they saw the 
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limitation of that forest and they all rushed into the market 
and bought up all that was left, so that today in the South, 
from Virginia to Texas, you have only a fringe of forest, 
here and there. 


Manufacturing Continuance and Price Trend 
From my office ag lumber administrator for the Shipping 
Board in New Orleans we sent out a questionnaire to all of 
the sawmills of the South and among questions asked was 
“quantity of timber owned” and whether shortleaf or longleaf 
etc. Those answers are now coming in. They are not all in 
nor have all of those received been tabulated. According to 
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the Census Bureau there are 362 sawmills engaged in the 
State of Texas. Of these 362 mills 202 had made reply, and 
of that 202 90 percent had a shorter life than five years. So 
that if you men here have the idea that your industry is 
going to be permanent get it out of your mind. In a little 
while the home builder in Texas will get his lumber from the 
forests of the Pacific coast. You will be supplying in less 
than five years half at least of the building material in that 
State. That means the western part of the State, of course, 
because locally enough of our little forests can take care of 
the demand. All immediate territory, everything between IIli- 
nois and the Atlantic, all of the world substantially, has got 
to be supplied from the Pacific coast in a little while. 

I am pointing to this to lead you to a certain thought. 
You think perhaps that your timber is high. I don’t know 
how you regard it. Most of us who want to buy timber think 
it is high. Within the short period of my life (and you can 
look at me and judge accordingly) down in eastern Texas 
where I was raised my father traded 320 acres of yellow pine 
for a Singer sewing machine, and was glad to do it. 

You are going to be in the business long after the rest of us 
have. retired. You are going to have a profitable business and 
within five years you will have substantially no competition 
except local competition among yourselves. Under these 
circumstances why don’t you——or may I put it in this form: 
may I ask you to get behind the National association with all 
of your strength and make it a vehicle for your own individual 
advancement? You owe it to yourselves to put your industry 
on a high plane and get together for the good of everyone. 
You owe it to your country because it is no credit to your 
country to have an inefficient organization. 

Support of the Parent Association 

You owe it to your section, to the men you employ, and to 
every man of your community to promote in that community 
those trade conditions which make you prosperous and 
therefore make them prosperous. You owe it to yourself, to 
your neighbor, your country and your God to think and act 
in a big way, as American people, and in a proper way. You 
are asked to extend a little more generous assistance to the 
National ; in fact, to double your contribution. You do know 
that the activities of association work are essential to your 
industry. You do know that it is going to cost you money 
but you further know that if you don’t further expand it we 
can accomplish nothing in a big way. I leave that thought 
with you. 

I am not asking you on my personal account to do that. As 
your president, as a lumberman, as an American, as one 
devoted to the advancement of our nation, our country and 
especially our industry, I ask you for this support. You will 
prosper by it. For every 5 cents invested you get back a 
dollar. I don’t think that is a big estimate. 

I want in conclusion to express my happiness for having 
been permitted to be with the West Coast association on this 
occasion, 


Judge L. C. Boyle followed President Kirby with an 
eloquent and forceful address which dealt with ‘‘The 
Present and Future Problems of the Lumber Industry,’’ 
and which he delivered in full at the meeting of Oregon 
lumbermen at Portland, July 30. This address appears in 
full on page 38 of this issue. 

The West Coast association members were impressed 
with the forcible and breezy talk of L. R. Putman, di- 
rector of trade extension and publicity of the Southern 
Pine Association, New Orleans, who pounded home a few 
truths regarding the need of pushing lumber products 
and carrying on a propaganda in their favor as do the 
manufacturers of steel, cement and other substitutes for 
lumber. He advocated maintaining chairs in universities 
and colleges to teach the uses of woods, among other 
things, as do cement producers. He attributed to the 
steel propaganda a fear of the public to ride in wooden 
railroad coaches. The help of the Government in build- 
ing cement ships he attributed to the cement propaganda. 


Airplane Heads ai Evening Session 


At the evening session, because of the presence at the 
hotel of the many guests who were not connected with 
the lumber industry, it was necessary to make a general 
affair of it, and the addresses were not so closely con- 
fined to lumber topics. It was necessary to use the 
the entire lobby of the hotel, as every one wished to hear 
the distinguished party of military men and the civilian 
head of the aircraft production board, John D. Ryan, of 
New York. This party arrived for a late dinner, coming 
by special train to Ashford, the end of the Milwaukee 
Railway, and then by auto to Paradise Inn. They re- 
mained less than an hour after dinner, so the addresses 
were necessarily short. 

The Need of Airplane Spruce 


_ The first speaker, Col. Brice P. Disque, Portland, Ore., 
in charge of airplane lumber production, introduced by 
President Burnside, said that he regretted he did not 
have something to say of special interest to the large 
number of ladies among his hearers. Continuing he said: 
‘IT have been telling you folks for six or eight months 
about what we want and what we are trying to do. Here 
tonight, in the presence of my chiefs, I want to acknowl- 
&@ and commend your unanimous patriotic and whole- 
carted codperation. That is what I have had from the 
lumbermen of the Northwest and I think you know 

low I appreciate it.’’ 
nel Disque referred to figures he had read in a 
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speech at Spokane the night before, which showed the 
wonderful progress that has been made in producing air- 
craft stock, both spruce and fir, and said that, as great 
as the progress nad been, the output must be further 
increased. He said that in the last three days more air- 
craft lumber had been shipped than during any month 
before the division had been organized. He added: 
‘“Now, had I felt you would attribute that statement to 
egotism I would not have said it. This wonderful rec- 
ord could not have been made without the support and 
intelligent codperation of three hundred to four hundred 
mills and logging operations.’’ 

As great as had been the success of efforts along this 
line, Colonel Disque said ‘‘that is only about one-third 
of what we have to do. That is more than they asked of 
us when we started in last fall, but it represents only 
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one-third of what is expected of us before the next fall 
comes. 

‘*Mr. Ryan, director of aircraft production, without 
doubt has the biggest job in America today, not ex- 
cepting ship building or anything else. He is here to 
talk to you. Also, Gen. Kenly, who takes the machines 
after Mr. Ryan has manufactured them. They will 
tell you of the progress their organizations are making 
in carrying on the work for which we are producing a 
part of the material.’’ 

Lieutenant Hollande, of the French army, was in- 
troduced but asked to be excused, saying that Mr. Ryan 
had a message of great interest and importance. He 
asked all present to stand to a toast and a tribute to 


‘*Our boys who are your boys and your boys who are 
our boys.” 


Progress in Aircraft Production 


John D. Ryan, director of aircraft production, made 
a most interesting and encouraging report on the results 
accomplished. His request that figures and facts related 
by him be omitted from all reports destroys much of the 
news value of his talk, but that part which it is per- 
missible to quote should carry some idea of the progress 
that is now being made. Said he: 


I know you are all interested in the work we have to do, 
and you realize how important the work you have to do is to 
the work 4 have to do. I have come to the Coast to find out 
what we can do to help you and what you can do to help us, 
so that together we can win this fight. I have come to the 
Coast to express the appreciation of the Government of the 
work you lumbermen of the Northwest are doing in producing 
air craft stock, 

The whole country, the whole world that is against our 
common enemy, is under the greatest of obligations to the 
lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest for the aid given us in 
producing that which we hope is going to destroy our common 
enemy. 


Mr. Ryan explained that this country was called upon 
to produce not only aircraft lumber but motors both for 
its own use and for the use of its Allies. He said: 


I want to pay my tribute to what you are doing, to what 
the men of the Pacific Northwest are doing and to what 
Colonel Disque is doing. I am gratified beyond measure. 
Colonel Disque came here and changed things which some of 
you thought could not be changed in order to bring about unity 
of effort and action. I am amazed and delighted to find the 
Support you give him. I am amazed and delighted that 
every man should have said a good word for Colonel Disque 
and that this section has done everything that could be done 
to back up his efforts. 

My job is a man’s job, but your job is one for a people, 
for a whole country. We are putting a task upon you, know 
ing that the time is short but feeling sure that you can de 
liver. We are asking you to do all you can and then to do 
more of it. [Mr. Ryan's figures showed the lumbermen were 
to do all they could, and then in recognition they would have 
the opportunity to do exactly that much more.] We can not 
find anywhere else what we know we can get here—nowhere 
else in all the world. I have come to give you that message, I 
have come to ask you for civilization’s sake, for your country's 
sake and for God's sake to give us the best you can give us, 
for none of us know how long this conflict is going to last. 


Mr, Ryan then gave in detail figures showing the 
production of aircraft lumber and Liberty motors. Of the 
latter he said the production was limited by the neces 
sity of exercising the greatest care in their construction, 
saying, ‘‘They can not be built in a hurry; they can not 
be built as automobile engines are built. People are in 
clined to measure the production of aircraft engines with 
that of automobile engines.’’ 

Following further details of progress being made and 
the probable expansion of the work, he added: 


We are confronted with the necessity of building airplanes 
that will carry more power into the air than any of your loco 
motives in this State will develop. We are doing our best. 
We are learning this business just as fast and as well as it 
can be learned in the short time at our disposal, We are 
working up an efficient organization to deliver into the hands 
of the Army flying and fighting and carrying planes that will 
carry destruction to our enemies and win this war. 

We are realizing the spirit of the people of the country, of 
the men and women of the United States, and the work of the 
women is just as helpful, just as much needed as the work of 
the men. I am glad to tell you that the women in our facto- 
ries are making metal parts and wooden parts, They are 
doing a grand work with their hands, They are working 
loyally and are working intelligently and are supplying the 
man power of the men who have gone into the Army and 
who are fighting our battles on the blood-drenched flelds of 
Europe. They are doing this and doing it well. The men of 
the country are doing their work loyally and patriotically 
and intelligently. 

Anyone who is charged with direction and leadership must 
feel as I feel, a very great responsibility. In addition to my 
responsibility to the people of the country I have a very 
different responsibility to the boys who will fly and fight 
these machines. In so far as I can direct it, no boy will take 
a plane into the air that is not just as good and just as per- 
feet in every way as we can make for him and just as superior 
to the enemy machines as it is possible to make them. 

I am extremely fortunate to have with me on this trip the 
men who will do the fighting and flying, and when I turn them 
over General Kenly and his boys will do a thoroly American 
job of flying and fighting, and I am sure that our boys in our 
planes will give the enemy a thoroly American answer to any 
plane that comes across the western front. 


A most forceful talk was made by Maj. Gen, William 
L. Kenly, the veteran fighter, who has charge of aero- 
nautical training. He called a spade a spade and while 
apologizing for not being accustomed to speaking before 
ladies it was noticeable that his vigorous ana strenuous 
statements, brief as they were, were loudly applauded 
by the fair sex. 

It was rather appropriate that Maj. R. 8. Eskridge, 
of the Signal Corps, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., 
who made an interesting talk, should have been a nephew 
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of one of the two men who made the first ascent of Mount 
Rainier, many years ago. Major Eskridge, a former 
resident of Seattle, is a grandson of Isaac Stevens, one 
of the early territorial governors of Washington. Major 
Eskridge looks after the supplies for the army of about 
29,000 soldiers in the mills and camps o. Washington and 
Oregon getting out spruce airplane material. Of these 
nearly 1300 are officers. 





BANQUET SPRUCE PRODUCTION AUTHORITIES 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 3.—Director John D. Ryan, of 
the aircraft production board, and his associates, Maj. 
Gen. William L. Kenly, inspector of military aeronautics, 
and Col. Brice P. Disque, in charge of aircraft production 
in the Northwest, who have been making a hurried visit 
to the spruce and fir aircraft lumber producing sections 
since their meeting with the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at Paradise Valley on Mount Rainier July 27, 
were banqueted at the New Washington Hotel here last 
night by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Club, the attendance numbering over 200 representa- 
tive citizens, including a number of lumbermen, 

In his address following the dinner Mr. Ryan declared 
that American brains, ability and patriotism would meet 
the demand for airships that are so necessary in winning 
the war. 

‘¢Other nations may be able to assemble the airplane 
and make the engines, but without that which the people 
right here in the Northwest produce all else falls to the 
ground,’’ he said in emphasizing the importance of the 
lumber of the Pacific north coast in airplane construc- 
tion. ‘‘This is the greatest spruce producing country in 
the world and I believe that with your codperation we 
are going to meet the demand made upon us.’’ 

During the day Mr. Ryan and his party had been 
shown about the ship yards of Seattle, and the day pre- 
vious they had spent on the Olympic Peninsula, going 
from Port Angeles in to Lake Pleasant, the site of the big 
new spruce plant that is to be built at once to produce 
spruce for airplane purposes. 

In his talk last night Mr. Ryan placed the importance 
of airplane lumber as superior to that of ship building 
lumber. He told of the difficulties encountered by those 
who had control of the work before he took it over, and 
he declared that they had done good work. Said he, ‘‘1 
am delighted to say now that I find cordial relations be- 
tween the employers and their men in airplane produc 
tion, and I have the confidence that when I turn my back 
and return east the great work will go on, for I have that 
confidence in the patriotism of the American people.’’ 

General Kenly spoke in his characteristically prompt 
and soldierly manner, emphasizing the importance of win- 
ning the war by airplanes. Talks were made also by J. J. 
Donovan, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bel- 
lingham; President John H. Kirby, of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and others. Mr. Donovan 
paid high tribute to Colonel Disque for what he had ac 
complished in getting the aircraft lumber production 
speeded up. Colonel Disque also spoke briefly, explaining 
in a general way how the work is being carried out. 
Among the guests of honor at the banquet were: Presi 
dent John H. Kirby, of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association; Charles 8. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., 
president of the Southern Pine Association; Gen, L. C. 
Boyle, Kansas City, counsel of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, and J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, until 
recently chairman of the Fir Production Board. 

Today Director Ryan and his party will inspect the 
spruce production work at Grays Harbor and be the guests 
of the Grays Harbor lumbermen at dinner. The spruce 
operations on Willapa Harbor will also be visited and 
the party will proceed to Portland, Mr. Ryan going 
east from there and General Kenly proceeding to 
California. 





GIVE DINNER TO PROMINENT LUMBERMAN 


PorTLAND, OrE., Aug. 3.—‘‘If the low cost mill self- 
ishly sells its lumber below the maximum the high eost 
mill must go under,’’ declared Judge L. C. Boyle, attor- 
ney for the lumbermen of the nation, at a meeting of Ore- 
gon lumbermen at the Multnomah hotel here on Tuesday 
evening, July 30. Judge Boyle was the principal speaker 
at a dinner given under the auspices of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association in compliment to John H. 
Kirby, president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, and members of his party who are tour- 
ing the Coast. He dealt principally with the Govern- 
ment’s policy in fixing prices on lumber and the effect 
that such practices have upon the industry as a whole. 
[His speech appears in full on page 38 of this issue. ] 

Judge Boyle shared honors with President Kirby and 
Charles 8. Keith, president of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. In company with John Lind, acting secretary 
of the National, and W. T. Christine, secretary to Mr. 
Kirby, the party arrived in Portland on Tuesday morn- 
ing from Rainier National Park where they had attended 
the meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

They were the guests of the Portland lumbermen on 
Tuesday on a trip over the famous Columbia River 
highway, being accompanied by E. B. Hazen, manager 
of the Bridal Veil Lumbering Co. and a director of the 
National; Frank H. Ransom, manager of the Eastern & 
Western mill; George K. Wentworth, of the Portland 
Lumber Co., and W. H. Anderson, of the Douglas Fir 
Sales Co. The party had lunch at Forest Hall and re- 
turned to Portland late in the afternoon. The principal 
public event in connection with their visit was the din- 
ner at the Multnomah Hotel, over which H. B. Van Duzer, 
chairman of the Fir Production Board and manager of 
the Inman-Poulsen mill, presided. 

Other speakers of the evening were Mr. Kirby, Mr. 
Keith, Maj. Everett G. Griggs, formerly manager of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. at Tacoma, and now in 
charge of fir airplane production; and Maj. George E. 
Breece, formerly mayor of Charleston, W. Va., and now 
connected with the spruce production campaign. 


Mr. Kirby spoke of the work that the National con- 
templates under the increased assessment proposed to 
the regional associations. Mr. Keith pointed out that 
the west Coast really is in greater need of a national 
organization than is the southern pine territory, inasmuch 
as the industry here will profit most by the expansion 
of the lumber trade that the National can bring about. 
Southern pine, being closer to the big consuming mar- 
kets of the East, naturally will control a large share of 
the business in that territory. Within five years he pre- 
dicted the demand for southern pine will be so great that 
no pine will be marketed north of the Ohio and west of 
the Mississippi rivers. The rest of the field will be open 
to Douglas fir, and Douglas fir will need a good, strong 
national organization if the efforts of the opponents of 
wood are to be met and effectively combated. 





ADDRESSES SAN FRANCISCO LUMBERMEN 


San Francisco, Cau., Aug. 3.—John H. Kirby, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and John Lind, its acting secretary, arrived in San 
Francisco on Aug. 1 after having attended a directors’ 
meeting at Mount Rainier, Washington, last week. On 
Aug. 2 the two representatives of the National were 
guests of honor at a luncheon tendered them by the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
the California Redwood Association, and the Douglas 
Fir Club. 

This enjoyable affair was held at the San Francisco 
Commercial Club and the tables were crowded with rep- 
resentative men connected with the leading lumber com- 
panies in the State. After full justice had been done to 
the menu C, R. Johnson, president of the Union Lumber 
Co., introduced Mr. Kirby with some felicitous remarks. 

After expressing his heartfelt appreciation of the warm 
welcome that had been given him here, as well as in the 
Northwest, Mr. Kirby made a heart-to-heart talk to the 
lumbermen. He briefly sketched the work of the National 
body thru its committees, including the Trade Extension, 
headed by John W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Bu- 
reau of Economics, R. B. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., 
chairman; Governmental Relations, Charles 8, Keith, Kan- 
sas City, chairman; War Service, W. H. Sullivan, Boga- 
lusa, La., chairman, and Transportation, E. A. Selfridge, 
San Francisco, chairman. 

He said that there was no industry in this country that 
had performed its patriotic duty under war conditions 
more thoroly than the Jumber industry. He referred to 
the hearty way in which the 
different regional associa- 
tions, headed by the South- 
ern Pine Association—the 
largest contributor to the 
fund—had accepted the 
raise of the annual assess- 
ment to 1% cents, and 
complimented the latest 
accession, the California 
White & Sugar Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 
which he called ‘‘the baby 
of the National.’’ He 
stated that, altho the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation had not yet taken 
final action, it was expected 
to come in shortly, after 
certain necessary details 
had been worked out. 

Mr. Kirby then reviewed 
the lumber situation in 
practically the same words 
that he used in his speech 
before the meeting of West 
Coast lumbermen at Mount 
Rainier last week. [The full 
address appears on page 
50 of this issue.] In conclu- 
sion he thanked his hearers 
warmly for their codpera- 
tion in the affairs of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and for the 
true hospitality accorded to the representatives of the 
organization on their inspiring tour of the Coast. 


BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS ARE PROSPEROUS 


Newark, N. J., Aug. 5.—The report submitted by the 
secretary of the United States League of Building & 
Loan Associations at the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of that body held here recently reveals the gratifying 
fact that, notwithstanding the several Liberty loan drives, 
the War Savings and Thrift Stamp campaign, and numer- 
ous other financial demands incident to the war, the 
growth and prosperity of the building and loan associa- 
tions of the country have not been lessened. The re- 
port showed an increase in assets during the last year 
of a little over $170,000,000 and the associations loaned 
out on mortgage security $492,000,000. There are in 
the United States 7,269 associations, with aggregate as- 
sets of $1,769,142,175 and a total membership of 3,838,- 
612. This is an increase of 197 associations, 270,180 mem- 
bers, and $170,514,039 in assets over the report of last 
year. The increase in membership was 7.5 percent, while 
the increase in assets was 10.6 percent. The average 
amount due each member is $460.37, as against $447.98, 
the amount shown last year. 

The important building association States made sub- 
stantial increase during the year. In Ohio the increase 
in assets was $51,188,940; in Pennsylvania, $25,488,326; 
Massachusetts, $13,389,130; New Jersey, $13,088,951; Il- 
linois, $8,050,122; Nebraska, $6,627,783; New York, 
$6,442,948; Indiana, $5,818,661; Michigan, $4,279,888; 
while in Missouri, California and Wisconsin the increase 
was over three million dollars in each State. 

Pennsylvania reports that the associations of that State 
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have helped build or buy 27,308 homes for their mem- 
bers during the year, which is more than 3,500 more than 
in the preceding year. 

The following statistical table shows, by States, the 
number of associations, total membership and total as- 
sets for thirty-five States in which accurate statistics 
are compiled by State supervisors. The data for other 
States are consolidated under the heading ‘‘ Other 
States,’’ and the figures given are estimated: 

















1917-1918 

Number _ Total Inc. in 

of mber- Increase Member- 

States Ass’ns ship Total Assets in Assets ship 
Pennsylvania ....... 2,08 677,911 $324,265,393 25,438,326 52,908 
SEE. o caikaded dawn 678 767,100 $21,741,529 51,188,940 102,238 

New Jersey ........ 793 329,063 168,215,913 13,088,951 5 
a 247,725 126,695,037 13,389,130 10,965 
246,800 113,528,525 8,050,122 16,133 

poo. 25% 199,571 86,072,829 6,442,948 * 
SS EPR 351 202,409 78,112,917 5,818,661 10,034 
Nebraska ... 73 101,929 54,545,630 6,627,783 7,002 
California .. 91 42,227 35,928,447 3,134,429 % 

Michigan ... 72 69,041 35,659,360 4,279,888 5,308 
Kentucky ... 125 62,846 27,085,282 1,572,372 31 
Missouri 155 56,116 26,770,144 3,226,811 5,712 

eS eee 72 66,442 26,000,167 2,446,058 1 
LOWISIGN® 55 <00cceee 67 47,793 25,911,928 1,362,683 *5.237 
Dist. of Columbia... 19 37,075 22,399,995 255,115 *933 
Wisconsin .......... 78 50,612 19,887,368 3,013,526 4,721 
North Carolina...... 140 37,400 17,608,000 1,703,230 5,000 
Washington ........ 42 46,318 14,444,177 2,366,450 3,318 
Arkansas ...... o> ae 21,053 10,583,447 409,489 *1,807 
| ees sos OO 33,035 9,638,852 = = ..eoon coos 
Minnesota ..... ae | 22,020 8,979,642 626,537 1,390 
West Virginia 48 21,500 8,119,131 369,564 1,000 
ae 44 10,200 Fo 2 rr cone 
are oo we 14,959 6,671,239 233,961 875 
Oklahoma ..... a ee 18,142 6,554,175 2,354,175 4,942 
Ithode Island... ‘os 8 11,499 5,938,436 577,906 1,385 

Connecticut ......... 22 14,900 4,869,748 610,423 93 
South Dakota ...... 14 5,857 3,603,836 89,286 3,023 
New Hampshire..... 22 8,554 3,336,072 322,812 865 
ree 13 5,166 3,207,754 *112,865 *182 
North Dakota....... 10 5,785 2,837,118 90,308 185 
eee 28 7,156 2,314,927 872,489 1,281 
a 16 4,239 1,849,935 209,906 1,502 
New Mexico......... 13 3,545 1,469,276 *72,660 #175 
al an 6 749 287,791 52,079 256 
Other States........ 856 341,875 157,319,172 10,975,756 19,351 
eee 7,269 3,838,612 $1,769,142,175 $170,514,039 270,180 


+ Reports ‘issued bi-ennially. Figures of 1916 used. 

The aggregate receipts for 1917 from all sources were 
$1,220,600,658, which is an increase of $158,687,635 over 
the receipts of the previous year. The receipts from 
weekly dues were increased $37,647,516, from paid-up 
stock $6,783,893, and from deposits $23,196,571. There 
was an increase over the previous year in mortgage loans 
made of $78,805,481. Stock withdrawals increased $7,175,- 
321, paid-up stock $15,519,998, and deposit withdrawals 
were $7,759,840 in excess of 1916. The total expense 
of management for the year was $9,810,744, or a little 
over eight-tenths :{ 1 percent of the total receipts. 


LUMBER’S GREAT PART IN WINNING THE WAR 
(Continued from Page 45) 


of thousands per day. Other big corporations that have 
not been manufacturing small arms also are lining up 
to help Uncle Sam meet General Perishing’s demand that 
the supply of automatics be quadrupled. They have 
been found most effective for short range defense or of- 
fensive work. Having a fearful wallop, these rapid- 
fire .45 caliber pistols are said to be the terror of the 
Germans when it comes to fighting in close quarters. 

These illustrations might be multiplied indefinitely. 
"he United States is rapidly becoming the great arsenal 
which is as sure to furnish everything needful to win the 
war as is the sun to shine. 

For example, in addition to the large number of gun 

plants, the following concerns are turning out gun car- 
riages or parts, or rapidly getting ready to do so: 
, Alliance xas & Power Co., Alliance, Ohio; C. L. Best 
Gas I raction Co., Dayton, Ohio; J. G. Brill Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Ford Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich.; Harrisburg Man- 
ufacturing & Boiler Co., Harrisburg, Pa.; Kelsey Wheel Co., 
Detroit, Mich.; Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion Ohio; 
Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Minneapolis Steel & 
Machine Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Morgan Engineering Co., 
Alliance, Ohio; Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio; New 
Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn.; New York Air 
Brake Co., Watertown, N. Y.; Osgood Bradley Car Co., re- 
ceivers for Standard Steel Car Co., Worcester, Mass.; Otis 
Elevator Co., New York; Ohio Trailer Co., Studebaker 
Corporation, Detroit, Mich.; Studebaker Corporation, South 
Bend, [ll.; Standard Steel Car Co., Hammond, Ind.; Singer 
Manufacturing Co., Elizabethport, N. J.; Walter Scott Co., 
Plainfield, N. J.; West Steel Castings Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Willys Overland, Toledo, Ohio; Bethlehem Steel Co., Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and Dodge Bros. Motor Car Co., Detroit. 

Allotments for carriage construction facilities between 


these various concerns have aggregated upwards of $23,- 
000,000. 


SHIP YARD SAW CREW ISSUES CHALLENGE 


PoRTLAND, OrE., Aug. 5.—The speed developed by the 
band saw crew of the Supple-Ballin Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion in getting out knees for the composite ships being 
built by that concern has inspired Charles Watson and his 
crew of four sawyers to issue the following challenge: 

‘*We have $500 that says we can saw more ship knees 
or framing in a given time than any other crew on the 
Pacific coast.’’ 

Men of the above named ship building concern have 
also made some fast boring records. F. L. Bonney bored 
51 knees in 20 hours. In each knee were 14 holes aver- 
aging three feet deep. Therefore in performing this 
work he bored 714 holes with a total depth of 2,142 feet. 
Another handy man with the auger is Billy Burt, who 
bored 105 hatch covers in 7 hours, 3 holes to the hatch, 
with a depth of 23 inches each, making a grand total of 
315 holes with total depth of 7,245 inches, or nearly 604 
feet. 

These records serve to show the spirit that animates 
the boys who are building the ships that are to play 
so great a part in bringing the war to a victorious finish. 











OHIO CONCERN HAS A FIRE 

CEDARVILLE, OHIO, Aug. 6.—The sawmill and planing 
mill of the Tarbox Lumber Co. here were destroyed by 
fire on Aug. 2, the loss being estimated -at about $5,000. 
There was no insurance on the plant. The office, lumber 
in the yard and the pine lumber sheds were out of the 
danger zone, as there was no wind and the fire was under 
control in a short time. The company will rebuild at once. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 


Plans for Approaching National Retailers’ Annual Are Tentatively Outlined — Cost Data Are Sought as Essential to 
Successful Merchandising of Lumber—.Hoo-Hoo Activities Past and to Come 


Aug. 18—Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Semi-annual meeting. 

Aug. 14—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Missoula, 
Mont. Annual meeting. 

Aug. 14, 15, 16—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Jacksonville, Fla. Quarterly meeting. 

Aug. 21—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, Shreve- 
port, La. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 22—North Carolina Pine Association, Chamberlin Hotel, 
Old Point Comfort, Va. Monthly meeting. 

Aug. 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Fredericktown. Semi-annual meeting. 

Aug. 29-30—National Industrial Traffic League, Hotel Lafa- 
yette, Buffalo, N. Y. Summer meeting. 


Sept. 8-4—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual meeting. 


Sept. 9-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Hotel Morrison, 


Hotel 


Chicago. Annual meeting. 
Sept. 11-12—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 


South Shore Country Club and Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Annual meeting. 
Sept. 19—Northern Logging Congress, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual 
meeting. 
22-283—Appalachian Logging Congress, 
Lexington, Ky. Fall meeting. 
8-12—Southern Commercial Congress, 
Annual meeting. 
Pacific Logging Congress, 
meeting. 


Oct. Phoenix Hotel, 


Dec. Baltimore, Md. 


Dec. Annual 





Portland, Ore. 


————~—ewerrr 


NATIONAL’S COMMITTEES APPOINTED 

In accordance with the usual procedure following the 
annual meeting, the chief executive of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, Charles’ A. Goodman, of 
Marinette, Wis., has appointed the following standing 
committees which are to serve during the year: 

Executive Committee— Charles A, Goodman, Marinette, 
Wis., chairman; EK. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 'T. N 
Brown, Louisville, Ky.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, 
W. E. Chamberlin, East Cambridge, Mass. F 

Inspection Rules Committee—John W. McClure, Memphis, 
Tenn., chairman; George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis,.: UW. M. 
Holland, Grand Raipds, Mich.; J. L. Benas, dt. Louis, Mo. ; 
M. G. fruman, Chicago; M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich. ; 
George B. Osgood, Chicago; D. H. Day, Glen Haven, Mich. ; 
Ferd Brenner, Alexandria, La.; F. T. Dooley, Memphis, enn. : 
Otis Felger, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. bB. Werguson, Laton 
Rouge, La.; A. E. Clark, Toronto, Ont.; H.C. Fowler, Macon, 
Ga.; W. H. Lear, Philadelphia, Pa. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS’ ANNUAL PLANS 


Officers and members of the board of directors of the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met in 
Chicago, Aug. 7, to make tentative plans for the com- 
ing annual meeting, which will be held on Sept. 11 
and 12. The first day’s session, the banquet and even- 
ing entertainment will be held at the South Shore 
Country Club, where the annual was held last year. 
The second day’s session will be held at the Congress 

. Hotel. 

John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
Charles 8S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of the 
Southern Pine Association, are expected to address the 
meeting. It is also expected that talks will be given 
by Dr. Wilson Compton, chief dispatcher of the United 
States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and Attorney L. C. Boyle, of Kansas City, legal 
advisor of the association and of several other lumber 
organizations. 

The first day’s session will be taken up with the re- 
ports of officers and the consideration of affiliation with 
the National association by State and regional lumber 
dealer associations thruout the country. Such an affilia- 
tion has been under discussion for some time and it will 
come up for action at the annual. Should the affiliation 
take place there will be several amendments to the 
articles of the association. One of the most important 
reports of the first day’s session will be that of a cost 
survey committee, which has in hand the matter of 
ascertaining the costs of doing business among dealers 
in different localities. The aim of the association is 
to have retail lumber dealers in ‘‘shipshape’’ fashion 
as to the costs so that they can be presented intel- 
ligently to the Federal Trade Commission should the 
dealers be called upon to present them. 

The second day’s session will be largely given to 
consideration of matters of vital interest to the retail 
lumber dealer and his business under governmental 
regulations. The talk of Attorney Boyle undoubtedly 
will dwell at length upon how the retail lumber dealer 
can be of service in a business way to his country and 
Government during the war period. 

The entertainment of the visitors is in the hands of 
4 local committee composed of L. L. Barth, chairman; 
A. T. Stewart, Wilson Martin, Neil Flanagin and James 
Miksak. This year the ladies will be entertained, 
and they are particularly invited to be in Chicago at 
this time; as the entertainment committee will have a 
fine program for their benefit. A committee of Chi- 
cago ladies will take charge of the visiting ladies. On 
the first day of the convention a tour of the parks and 
other points of interest in Chicago will be made and in 

€ evening a dinner and entertainment will be given 
at the South Shore Country Club for them. The enter- 
tainment of the ladies will be a compliment from the 

Chieago members of the National Retail Lumber 

ealers’ Association. 

Members will gather at the Congress Hotel at 9 
9’elock on the morning of Sept. 11 and will be taken 
i taxicabs to the South Shore Country Club. The first 
Session will open at 10 o’clock and there will be a 
recess at 12 o’clock for lunch. An elaborate program 
a8 been arranged for the evening entertainment and 
many Surprises will be in store for those who will 
attend. Tho there was a large attendance last year it 
*xpected that the attendance this year will be much 


Ind. : 











larger, not only of members of the association but of 
retail lumber dealers who are not members. A general 
invitation is extended to every retail lumber dealer to 
come to the convention, as the meeting will be open to 
all. The association is making considerable progress 
in membership, especially in the East. The problems to 
be considered by the retail lumber dealers are of so 
much importance at this particular time and the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has so many 
important plans to consider at the coming meeting that 
the convention will undoubtedly be interesting and 
enthusiastic. 


- AAA 


MEETING TO DISCUSS BUSINESS ONLY 


PorTLAND, ORE, Aug. 3.—The semiannual meeting 
to be held by the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at Missoula, Mont., on Aug. 14, at the Florence 
Hotel, will be exclusively a business meeting, according 
to Secretary Cooper, whose headquarters are in this city. 
Among important questions to come up will be: 

Vinal determination of standard manufactured sizes; cost 
data and cost analysis for pine territory; furnishing the 
Government with lumber ; Government price fixing; the pres- 
ent condition of lumber stocks and the outlook both for manu- 
facturing and marketing; the increased assessment for main- 
taining the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association ; 
the association’s contribution to the Lumbermen’s Welfare 
Fund for Forest Regiments in France. 


NOON 


RETAILERS ANNOUNCE A CONFERENCE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of advices 
from J. U. Gunter, of Sanford, N. C., secretary and treas- 
urer of the North Carolina Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, that that organization will hold its next meeting at 
Greensboro, N, C., on Oct. 9. Inasmuch as this association 
was recently organized in order to harmonize the interests 
of North Carolina retailers and at the same time to co 
operate with the Government in doing what the association 
can to help win the war, it is certain that much of timely 
interest and importance will be brought up in this meeting. 





NORTHERN LOGGERS TO MEET 


Announcement has been made that the annual meeting 
of the Northern Logging Congress will be held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Sept. 19. Secretary August J. Stange 
advises that the program is in the process of preparation 
and that the full details will be ready for publication 
very shortly. 





~~ 


NORTHERN PINE SEMIANNUAL CALLED 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Aug. 7.—Call has been sent out 
for the semiannual meeting of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. It will take place at the Hotel 
Radisson in this city on Tuesday, Aug. 13, at 2 p. m, 

Business of a routine character will be transacted. 


HEADQUARTERS OPENED AT WASHINGTON 

WASHINGTON, D, C., Aug. 5.—The West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association has opened an office at 519 Munsey 
Building, in charge of Dwight H. Davis. Mr. Davis, 
who has just completed a two weeks’ trip among the fir 
and spruce producing mills of western Oregon and western 
Washington, was formerly actively connected with some 
of the mills in that territory and for several years, until 
resigning to take up his new work, was the Chicago repre- 
sentative of some of the largest manufacturers of the 
two States named. All west coast manufacturers having 
relations with the Government can get in touch with the 
proper departments thru this office, which is to be main- 
tained by the association as a permanent institution, fully 
equipped and with a competent force in charge. It also 
will serve as headquarters for lumbermen of the North- 
west visiting Washington for any purpose. 


CIRCULATES CHARTS OF COST FACTORS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—Charts showing cost factors 
properly correlated, which were placed before the various 
groups of the Associated Cooperage Industries of Amer- 
ica at their convention in St. Louis in June, have been 
reproduced in pamphlet form by Secretary V. W. Krafft, 
and sent to members. Cost distribution sheets, applicable 
to the various groups, also have been sent out by Mr. 
Krafft. 

The value of a knowledge of production cost is empha- 
sized by Mr. Krafft thus: 


Intelligent competition, which will insure the greatest 
measure of stability and prosperity for any industry, is made 
possible only by an accurate knowledge of production cost. 
Lack of knowledge as to cost is invariably responsible for 
ruinous price cutting. Except under special circumstances 
manufacturers will not knowingly sell their product at a loss, 
but unfortunately there are many engaged in the cooperage 
industry who are not in a position to determine accurately 
for any given period the cost of each unit of their production. 

Under normal conditions the margin between cost and sell 
ing price is small and the necessity of close analysis is appar 
ent. The relatively short operations of so large a percentage 
of producers of cooperage stock can in many cases be at 
tributed to a guesswork method of determining cost. There- 
fore, the need of introducing in all cooperage plants a method, 
even tho it be a simple one, of figuring cost is most urgent and 
of first importance. 


Mr. Krafft says that cost consists of three elements— 
material, labor and expense—and these elements are di- 
vided into various subdivisions, according to the nature 
of each operation. He expresses the opinion that the 


charts will stimulate an interest in the keeping of accu- 
rate cost records so that intelligent competition may be 
made possible and each individual as well as the entire 
industry will under normal conditions enjoy a greater 
measure of prosperity. 


COST SYSTEM READY FOR CONSIDERATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 7.—The cost system that has 
been under consideration by committees of hardwood in- 
terests, and which was referred to a joint committee of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States and the American Hardwood Association for re- 
vision, has practically been completed and made ready 
for report to the membership. The committee on final 
consideration met in this city last week and gave a whole 
day to revising the plan reported by O. K. Hayslip, the 
cost expert engaged for the purpose. This was in accord 
with suggestions made by the membership at a meeting 
more than a month ago when the original report of Mr. 
Hayslip came up first for consideration. 

Upon adjournment of the meeting last week it was left 
to Secretary F. R. Gadd, of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, to put the revisions into the original plan 
and have it written up in complete and orderly form for 
the membership. This will be completed in a few days, 
and may be ready for distribution at the meeting of the 
Plan for Open Competition, which will be held in Cin- 
cinnati August 13. 

Mr. Gadd left Cincinnati for points in West Virginia 
and eastern Kentucky yesterday for a short campaign for 
new members among the mills of eastern territory, and 
expects to be in Cincinnati for the Open Competition 
meeting Tuesday, next. 





~~ 


ISSUES WEEKLY TRAFFIC CIRCULAR 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—The Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis, thru Orville A. Pier, secretary, is now issuing 
to members a weekly traffic circular. This circular con- 
tains synopses of important Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decisions, important developments in legislation 
affecting lumber rates, rulings of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, notes regarding embargoes etc. 

Division F—yellow pine wholesalers—of the Exchange, 
which: has been holding special meetings at stated times, 
has resumed regular semimonthly gatherings. The first 
regular meeting will be held Friday, and subsequently 
each first and third Friday of the month, 


TUSCALOOSA HOO-HOO PLAN CONCATENATION 


TuscALoosa, ALA., Aug. 5.—R, V. Elledge, prominent 
southern pine lumberman here and old member of the 
order of Hoo-Hoo, has sent out invitations to a big 
concatenation to be held at Tuscaloosa on Sept. 15. Tus- 
saloosa claims to be second to none in the number of 
wholesale southern pine lumbermen, but it has only four 
members of the order of the Black Cat, and it is the 
ambition of these four to form a big chapter of the 
order. It is hoped to have a class of twenty or twenty- 
five kittens and a big time is expected when these kits 
are made to jump the ropes. 

Invitations will be sent to lumbermen at Meridian and 
Birmingham, and to manufacturers of about sixty mills 
in the vicinity of Tuscaloosa, During the afternoon a ball 
game will be staged between wholesalers and visiting 
manufacturers and in the evening the concatenation and 
banquet will be held in the Chamber of Commerce hall. 

Other Hoo-Hoo among Tuscaloosa lumbermen are G. W. 
Phalen, A. L. Lindsley and R. L. Penabaker, 


SOO 


ST. LOUISANS GET TOGETHER 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 7.—How each earned his first 
dollar was told by Hoo-Hoo and other lumbermen of St. 
Louis today at their fifth regular weekly luncheon meeting, 
which was held at the American Annex Hotel. The 
meeting was largely attended, showing that the interest 
in the weekly informal gatherings is well maintained. 
B. L. VanCleave presided and Roy M. Edmonds was 
his aid. 

Some interesting stories, both humorous and grave, were 
told by the lumbermen as to that first dollar. A prize 
for the best story was offered and was won by W. G. 
Funck, The prize, which was given by Mr. VanCleave, 
was appropriate—a copy of ‘‘Tote-Road and Trail,’’ by 
Douglas Malloch, the lumberman poet, The judge was 
Julius Seidel. 

Mr. Seidel, who had just returned from Idaho Springs, 
Colo., where he spent his vacation, told ot the joys of a 
stay in the mountains and of lumbering operations he 
saw. He also lauded the idea of the weekly luncheon 
meetings and said that there is need for thus bringing 
the lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo closer together. He told of 
the possibilities now confronting St. Louis as a result 
of the development of Mississippi River traffic and said 
that it would mean wonderful things for the lumber in 
dustry. 

The chairman for the meeting next week will be E. W. 
Wiese, and he has selected for his aids E. D. Tennant 
and lL. M. Tully, which insures an enjoyable time. 


~ 


ASHEVILLE CALLS A CONCATENATION 


George L. Forester, Vicegerent Snark for North Caro- 
lina of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, has advised 
E. D. Tennant, secretary and treasurer, that a concatena- 
tion will be held in Asheville on Aug. 17. He has re- 
quested that if possible Mr. Tennant be present. As at 
present arranged, seven ‘‘kittens’’ are to be initiated. 
In his communication Mr. Forester has written to Mr. 
Tennant. as follows: 


The added excuse for the meeting at this time is that of 
patriotism in a practical way, which is outlined by you, of 
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an endeavor to aid in the work and fighting now going on to 
the end that it may be brought to a special conclusion of 
beating h——— out of the kaiser’s clique and render some 
assistance to those now returning and to those who will 
return. Also to give comfort to the friends of those who 
will never return. We believe in our country; the justice of 
the war ; and the service Hoo-Hoo can render. North Carolina 
will as always do her share. 





OUTING OF OHIO RETAILERS AND SALESMEN 


Cedar Point, Ohio—the Atlantic City of the West— 
will have among its throng this week members of the 


- Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers and the Union 


Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, who will 
jointly convene there on Friday and Saturday. Tho it is 
the midsummer meeting of the retailers very little serious 
business will be conducted, as the gathering is more in the 
nature of an outing for themselves and members of their 
families. 

Secretary Findley M. Torrence has arranged a program 
that will be in the nature of recreation as much as pos- 
sible. There will be no formal business proceedings other 
than a meeting of the board of directors, a joint meeting 
of the directors and the arbitration committee with the 
directors of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, 
and a meeting with some of the millwork manufacturers 
from Ohio, Pennsylvania, southern Michigan and Indiana, 
excepting Evansville. The last named meeting is to pre- 
pare for the organization of District No. 2 under the plan 
devised by the national Chamber of Commerce for the or- 
ganization of the millwork industry of the country. 8. 8. 
King, of Dayton, Ohio, former president of the associa- 
tion, and W. H. Morris, millwork manufacturer of Chi- 
cago, have the arrangements of the millwork meeting in 
hand. 

For Saturday noon a luncheon was scheduled, at which 
DeHull N. Travis, director of publicity for the training 
camp activities of the War Department, and E. D. Me- 
Donald, of the Bureau of Information of the War De- 
partment, were to be the principal speakers. They will 
handle the general subject of how commercial associations 
can be of greater service to the wovernment during the 
war, 





PLAN ANOTHER GOLF TOURNAMENT 

St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—E. C. Robinson, who was 
elected president of the recently organized Lumbermen’s 
Golf Club of St. Louis, is putting considerable pep into 
the oganization and is determined to make it a success. 
The club has a membership of more than fifty, and is still 
growing. It has been decided to hold another tournament 
this fall, the one given last Tuesday proving such an en- 
joyable affair both to golfers and nongolfers. Mr. Rob- 
inson already has started work on this, and has appointed 
the following chairmen of committees: Entertainment, 
©. 8. Chesbro; golf and bylaws, J. L. Benas, and mem- 
bership, C. P. Jennings. 

The members of the various committees will select their 
own aids. With Mr. Robinson and the other officers—L. 
E. Cornelius, secretary, and George W. Funck, treasurer— 
effective results are expected. 





LUMBER RETAILER’S PATRIOTISM PRAISED 


JACKSON, OnI0, Aug. 8.—A news dispatch from New 
York in one of the Cleveland dailies refers to an item 
published by a leading financial journal of the eastern 
city in which high praise is accorded the Jackson Mill & 
Lumber Co. as evidencing the real thing in patriotism. 
This favorable comment was elicited by an advertise- 
ment inserted by the lumber concern in a local paper, 
reading as follows: 

‘We are as busy as anybody, but not too busy to help 
save the crops; and if any farmer in Jackson County is 
in danger of losing wheat because of lack of harvest 
hands we are ready to come out and help save the crop 
free of all charge. If you need us, call us.’’ 

The New York financial paper referred to reprints 
the advertisement, and says: 

‘In winning this war a whole lot of such voluntary, 
not kaiser-enforced, codperation is called for. Take this 
Ohio firm’s fine action to heart as an example.’’ 





COMBINE BUSINESS AND PICNICKING 

CINCINNATI, On10, Aug. 6.—Aquatic opportunities pre- 
sented the greatest attractions to the members of the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Cincinnati today, when they 
journeyed to the camp of the Miami Boat Club, on the 
Little Miami River, twenty miles out of the city, for the 
second outing this summer, in lieu of the regular meeting 
of the club. 

A game of baseball between teams of hardwood men, 
captained by Emil J. Thomas, and one of yellow piners, 
captained by D. V. Kirkpatrick, was the only outdoor 
land sport that commanded much attention. It resulted 
in a score of 9 to 2 in favor of the hardwood men. Many 
of the members preferred the water, altho some found 
pleasure in the table games that were provided for those 
who did not care for too much of Old Sol, who was 
rollicking around 100 degrees most of the day. President 
George Morgan, of the club, umpired the ball game. 

A dinner of chicken and vegetables fresh from the 
garden was spread at 6 o’clock and all appetites were in 
responsive mood. Afterward, a short business session 
was held, at which J. H. Townshend, manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, of Memphis, by 
special invitation presented to the members of the club 
the aims and manner of conducting the association, and 
told of some of the benefits that members of the hard- 
wood industry had received from membership in the 
association. The association has branches at Louisville, 
Ky., and Alexandria, La., and it is desired to open one 
in Cincinnati. 

The only other business before the meeting was the 
election of new members, of whom four were taken in: 
The Frank Haas Lumber Co., Powers Lumber Co., John 


Rempe Lumber Co., and J. M. Logan Lumber Co., all of 
this city. 

It is probable that at least another outing will be had 
this summer, in place of the regular monthly meetings at 
some hotel. This was a most successful one, fifty-two 
members being in attendance, more than at the first 
outing. If it is decided to hold another the entertain- 
ment committee declares it will be bigger than either the 
others—‘‘a regular humdinger.’’ 





AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE PROMISED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 6.—Southern manufacturers 
are urged to take advantage of the vast opportunity of 
extending American commerce to every part of the world 
that will come with the completion of plans of the Gov- 
ernment for building its merchant marine of 25,000,000 
tons. 

An appeal to make use of this American merchant ma- 
rine as a means of extending trade and of according it 
the support to which it is entitled came in the form of a 
letter from Edward N. Hurley, chairman of the U. S. 
Shipping Board, to James E. Stark, president of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association. It is regarded 
as significant that this appeal should have come so close on 
the heels of the action of the association in outlining 
plans for the establishment of a ‘‘ booking department?’ 
for the handling of the vast tonnage of southern hardwood 
lumber and forest products thru coastwise and ocean- 
going steamers. Members of the association are aware 
that there will be an enormous demand for southern hard- 
woods when peace returns and they are therefore looking 
ahead in order that the problems of booking, rates, char- 
ters and other features may be completely solved before 
the business actually develops. 

Mr. Hurley’s letter indicates that the ship building pro- 
gram is progressing so rapidly that bottoms will soon be 
available for at least part of the export commerce shut 
off by the war, thus confirming the statement of J. H. 
Townshend, secretary-manager of the association, that 
the plan for preparing for this enormous export business 
should not be delayed any longer. 

The letter follows: 


I am going to call on your organization for some team work. 
The time has come for Americans everywhere to put them- 
selves solidly behind American ships. 

Our railroads must no longer stop at the ocean. We are 
building up an American merchant fleet of 25,000,000 tons— 
3,000 ships. We are backing modern ships with modern port 
facilities, establishing our bunkering stations all over the 
globe, and will operate with American railroad efficiency. 

We will carry American cargoes at rates corresponding to 
our railroad rates—the cheapest in the world. Fast American 
passenger and cargo liners will run regularly to every port in 
Latin America, the Orient, Africa and Australia. 

Are you taking steps to use these ships to increase your 
own prosperity? Do you realize that American products of 
factory, farm and mine can be delivered to customers in for- 
eign countries on terms that will build lasting trade? Do 
you realize the possibilities of bringing back raw materials to 
extend your products and trade? 

We must all take off our coats and work to bring these 
American ships home to every American interest and com- 
munity. The manufacturer must think of customers in Latin 
America being as accessible as those living in the next State. 
The farmer must visualize ships carrying his wheat, corn, 
breeding animals, cotton, dairy products and fruits to new 
world markets. The American boy must think of ships and 
foreign countries when he chooses a calling. 

Has your organization appointed a live committee on mer- 
chant marine? Is the chairman of this committee a man of 
international vision? 

Are you applying the new world vision to the interests rep- 
resented in your organization and learning what ships can 
do toward widening your markets? 

These are your ships. It is your duty to bring them close, 
regard them as railroads, spread knowledge about them thru 
investigation, meetings and discussion. 

Public neglect ruined our old mercantile marine. Congress 
was not to blame. It simply reflected indifference toward 
ships of the average American. Once more we have a real 
American fleet under way, backed by far reaching policies for 
efficient operation. We must dispel indifference and keep our 
flag on the trade routes of the world. We are going to take 
trade from no other nation. But we must serve our own cus- 
tomers and help other nations in the ocean transportation 
problems after the war. 

I want to hear personally from your organization. These 
are precious days of opportunity. The nation is united for 
team work and service. Let us “wake up America,” which 
means waking up ourselves. 


BOY SCOUTS FIND MANY WALNUT TREES 


JOHNSTOWN, Pa., Aug. 8.—Evidence of the effective 


work being done by the Boy Scouts in locating walnut. 


timber is afforded by the shipment from this place last 
week of several carloads of walnut logs to a Kansas City 
mill to be made into gunstocks and airplane propellers. 
More will follow, it being estimated that about twenty 
carloads all together will be shipped from here. The 
work is under the direction of District Forester Walter 
D. Ludwig, assisted by the scoutmasters and their patrols 
of Boy Scouts. In the Moxham district are some very 
large and desirable walnut trees. Nearly all of the own- 
ers have agreed to let Uncle Sam have them, the more 
willingly because they have long ago reached their best 
development and many of them really interfere with the 
growth of lawns or of other trees. 


TEXTILE CONCERNS PLAN HOUSING PROJECTS 


LAWRENCE, Mass., Aug. 8.—A conference was held last 
week between Mayor Hurley and a committee appointed 
some time ago to consider the advisability of appealing 
to the Government for aid in providing housing for in- 
dustrial workers. One of the members of this housing 
committee said that the American Woolen Co., thru Presi- 
dent William M. Wood, intends taking steps to relieve 
the acute shortage of dwellings by erecting community 
houses for its employees. It also was said that other 
textile plants here are considering similar action, 


AN IMPORTANT BULLETIN FOR LUMBERMEN 


Bulletin No. 607 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is a report of tests of the absorption and 
penetration of coal tar and creosote in longleaf pine. 
It may be obtained from the superintendent of docu- 
ments, Government printing office, Washington, at 15 
cents a copy. These tests show that the addition of 
coal tar to creosote materially increases the difficulty 
of injection into heart longleaf pine. While in the 
case of paving blocks on account of the shortness of 
material it is possible to secure the desired amount of 
injections, sixteen pounds to the cubie foot being the 
usual volume, a higher pressure is required and penetra- 
tion is somewhat less uniform. The viscosity of tar and 
creosote mixtures appears to have little relation to 
their penetrability. In general, better treatments may 
be obtained in longleaf pine, which has narrow annual 








* rings, as rapid grown pine is difficult to penetrate, espe- 


cially in the spring wood. 


CAMP CALLS FOR MUCH LUMBER 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Aug. 5.—Reports from Camp 
Shelby are to the effect that a large amount of lumber 
will be used in the erection of over five hundred 2-story 
barracks for the soldiers. At the present time the men 
live in tents with wooden floors and low walls. A modern 
ice plant has just been completed at the camp and a large, 
up-to-date bakery has been finished recently and placed 
in operation, and a modern waterworks and sewerage sys- 
tem is nearly completed. The camp is equipped to handle 
at least 35,000 soldiers and can be very easily arranged 
to take care of an unlimited number, as it can spread for 
miles in each direction. 


TO PROVIDE HOUSES FOR TORPEDO MAKERS 


Newport, R. I., Aug. 8.—The housing bureau of the 
Department of Labor has selected a site in the southern 
end of the city for the erection of cottages for mechanics 
employed at the Naval torpedo station. Ten 2-story 
family houses also are to be built in Jamestown. 
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COMMISSARY MANAGERS HOLD ANNUAL 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
BirMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 8.—The National Commissary 
Managers’ Association closed a three days’ session of 
its ninth annual convention 
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ADDRESS ALL LETTERS TO THE ASSOCIATION 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
August 3, 1918. 


&nerican Lumberman, 
431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, I11. 
Gentlemen: 


Under separate cover we are sending you 
issued by thie association. 


Inasmuch as you wore kind enough to give 


It may interest you to know that as a result of th 
we have had numerous requests for copies of this 


Permit ue to thank you again for your valuable co8peration in our efforts. 


Yours very sincerely, 


WEST COAST LUMBERWEN'S ASSN. 


By 


_ 


DLiumbermen’s Assoriation 


Ge 
425-432 HENRY BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 


OFFICES OREGON DisTRICT AND Spruce Burcau 


a copy of our booklet on Douglas fir grain bins just 


this effort of ours such splendid attention in your 
issue of July 13 we thought you might want to see the booklet in ita Complete form. , 


oF epee ity given by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
publication from retailers in various parts 
of the country, especially in the grain growing districts of the Northwest. 4 


today at noon, one of the 
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problems predominating. 


The Chamber of Com- 
merce provided entertain- 
ment consisting of dinners, 
luncheons and automobile 
trips, and the Tennessee 
Coal & Iron Co. gave a bar- 
becue at its Bayview Camp, 
closing all its stores and 
bringing its commissary em- 
ployes to the barbecue. 
Automobiles took the entire 
delegation to and from the 
barbecue, visiting various 
plants en route. 


J. ©. Ziegler, general 
store manager of the Lou- 
isiana Central Lumber 00. 
Clarke, La., was elected 
president, and D. J. Bich- 
off, Chicago, was relected 
secretary-treasurer. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was selected for 
the 1919 convention of the 
association, to be held Aug. 
5, 6 and 7. 
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STEAM HAULERS IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA, June 15.—The settled system of log 
hauling in the Western Australian jarrah and karri 
forests is by horses, the team usually embracing eight 
horses, which work in connection with high wheelea 
whims or jinkers for the greater part of the year, but 
during the wetter months of winter the whim is dis- 
carded and resort is had to shoe-logging; i. e., a con- 
cave, slipper-like piece of flat steel is put under the 
nose of the log and by this contrivance it is dragged 
thru the bush to the landing with more or less diffi- 
culty. The gullies and creeks of the Darling Ranges, 
where the jarrah and karri forests lie, are many of 
them very precipitous and broken, and much good tim- 
ber has, in the ordinary plan of operations, to be left. 
Logs of the great weight of these hardwoods can not 
be lifted and transported from these awkward and 
deep gullies after the fashion of the softwood logs in 
Pacific forests, and so until very recently trees grow- 
ing in such places represented so much dead asset tu 
the sawmillers, but the problem had eventually to be 
faced by some of the operators, and they solved it 
by a system of steam log haulers, which the photo- 
graphs will serve to illustrate. 

These are composed of very powerful engines and 





(1) Steam Hauler, Light Type; Log Rake on Right. (2) Some Logs Hauled to Landing by Steam Loader. 


stating the quantity and nature of such stocks, and he may 
authorize them to be sold to holders of a permit to buy lum- 
ber, at prices to be fixed by the controller. 

Speaking of the timber order, as finally promulgated, the 
British journal Timber comments as follows: 


None of the numerous edicts which have been published dur- 
ing the last eighteen months has had an air of finality; all 
have obviously been steps leading up to the completely cen- 
tralized system of trading which is now officially explained. 
But a complete system is now presented. The controller, in 
spite of protests and keen criticism, has proceeded firmly 
on his way to his intended goal. The system by which busi- 
ness is to be conducted in the future—the State having abso- 
lute control over the whole of the transactions in wood from 
the imports of the goods to the small sales of retailers, and 
the timber trade being rationed regarding the quantity in 
which it may deal—that is all part of a considered State 
policy, and whether the trade likes it or not it will have to 
make up its mind to work on these lines for the future; and 
its grievances can only be lightened by the hope that there 
may be an earlier end to the war and to the control than at 
present seems probable. 


Part I of the timber order, which relates to timber grown 
outside of the United Kingdom, stipulates that ‘‘no person in 
the United Kingdom shall buy, sell, receive, take or make 
delivery of, or enter into any transaction or negotiation in 
relation to the sale, purchase, or transport of, any timber 
outside of the United Kingdom except under and in accordance 
with the terms of a permit granted by or on behalf of the 
controller” ; and that ‘‘the controller may by notice under his 


os 


or imported timber not exceeding a total value of £5 in any 
one week, provided that at the time of purchase the purchaser 
signs a declaration that the work intended is of national 
importance or of urgent necessity, this declaration to be made 
on a special list kept in the office of the selling merchant, for 
the inspection of the Government inspectors. Where the 
Admiralty or Ministry of Shipping urgently requires timber 
for the repair of ships under its control a quantity not ex- 
ceeding five standards of 165 cubic feet may be delivered to 
the requisitioner, nor shall permit be required by a colliery 
or other mine owner to purchase manufactured pitwood 
(including sawn props), pillar wood (crowns and pit sleep- 
ers) or pit props. 

The permit holder obtains such supplies as are available 
out of private stocks. If, however, the whole or part of a 
permit can not thus be supplied the balance of the specifica- 
tion may be obtained thru merchants from the national stock. 

According to the schedule of maximum prices formulated 
by the timber controller, the following prices, per standard, 
landed and in store, shall apply on woods imported from 
the United States and Canada: 


Canadian and American Yellow Pine 


ist 2nd 8rd ist 2nd 8rd 
8x12-inch & up..£80 £69 £67 3x8-inch....... £62 £55 £538 
HLETOIOR csp sce 78 63 61 8x7-inch ....ce. 60 53 51 
8x10-inch ...... 66 58 56 £8x4- &6-inch... 58 651 49 
8x9-inch ....... 64 56 654 


Pine sidings, same price as deals and planks. Waney pine 
logs, 8s. cube ft. (calliper measure). 


Spruce 
ist 2nd ist 2nd 
2—38x1l-inch ....... £70 £53 2—3xT- & 8-inch.... . £49 
2—3x9-inch ........ 6 50 2—3x6-inch ........ 46 
2—3x6- & 8-inch.... 61 Under 6-inch........ £60 





(3) A Trainload of Logs. (4) Maneuvering a Big Log Up a Hill from Creek 


SOME TYPICAL LOGGING SCENES IN THE HEART OF AN AUSTRALIAN JARRAH AND KARRI FOREST, SHOWING ADVANCED METHODS USED 


large winches in combination, and they are generally 
carried on bogie trucks anchored to tree stumps and 
distant sometimes as much as half a mile from the 
Scene of operations. Powerful wire ropes and tackle 
have to be employed and a good deal of experiment 
had to be gone thru before a satisfactory plan was 
evolved. The plant is mainly of Australian construction, 
but certain American plants have appealed to Western 
Australian sawmillers and but for the war some of 
them might have been utilized. 





CONTROLLER FIXES BRITISH LUMBER PRICES 

Important readjustments are now taking place in the 
British lumber trade as a result of the new timber order that 
became effective July 22, providing for a rationing scheme for 
imported softwoods and the creation of a national stock, 
which scheme was explained last week in this department. 
The permit system has now been extended to the home-grown 
converted timber, on lines somewhat similar to those which 
or a year have applied to imported softwoods. In addition, 
® Schedule of maximum prices of imported woods has been 
formulated by the timber controller. These maximum prices 
do not apply to stocks existing prior to July 22, these still 
being subject to previous price regulations, but they will gov- 
€rn all sales of timber and manufactured lumber received from 
abroad on and after that date. In the case of stocks imported 
from the United States and Canada prior to July 19, 1917, 
the holders thereof shall make a return to the controller, 


hand fix the maximum prices at which any imported timber 
may be sold, and may by like notice vary such prices from 
time to time.” 

It is further stipulated that sales by a merchant to a 
merchant without a permit are prohibited. The order further 
defines its expression “timber” as including plywood, box 
boards and dressed timber, but does not include standing 
timber. 

Part II of the order relates to home-grown timber, requiring 
that no person shall buy or enter into contract for the pur- 
chase of any standing or felled timber except under and in 
accordance with the terms of a permit granted by the con- 
troller, or shall sell or enter into any contract for the sale of 
any such timber except to the holder of a permit, and then 
only in accordance with the terms and conditions specified in 
such permit; nor shall any person by tender offer any home- 
grown timber, whether standing or felled, except under the 
terms of a permit; “provided, that a permit shall not be 
required for the purchase by the occupier of a sawmill, of 
timber in the log for the purpose of conversion for sale, or 
for resale in the log, or by a merchant or retailer of timber 
in the log or converted timber for the purpose of resale, pro- 
vided that a certificate is given by the purchaser at the time 
of sale that the timber is required only for the purpose of 
conversion for sale or for resale, as the case may be, and such 
certificate shall be sufficient authority to the seller to supply 
such timber to the person from whom he receives such certifi- 
cate.” 

Part III, termed “General,” makes three exceptions. A 
permit shall not be required for the purchase of home-grown 





U/S Spruce or Equal (Band or Frame Sawn) 


D- to BeUD-4OERs 6 one 6 ceed 2 1- to 3x7- & 8-inch....... £48 
1- to 3x10-inch........+6. 49 1- to 3x6-inch.......... 45 
1- to 8x9-inch ........06 49 1- to 3x5-inch & under... 43 
Lower Port Unsorted (Gang Sawn) 
1- to 3x12-inch & up..... £52 1- to 3x7-& 8-inch... . £45 
Ee 00 DER Ec cc vscces 50 1- to 3x6-inch....... 43 108 
1- to 8x10-inch.........- 47 1- to 8x5-inch & under 41 
I~ to SEO-INER.. 2 cc ccces 46 4-inch thick, £1 extra. 
Oregon and Columbla Pine 
Prime planks, scantlings and boards............+.++0+5 £85 
Merchantable planks, scantlings and boards, 3x9-inch.... 66 


Merchantable planks, scantlings and boards, 4x9-inch.... 67 
Merchantable planks, scantlings and boards, 3- to 6x12- 
inch, 9s. per ft. cube. 
Pitch Pine 
Logs, hewn and sawn-— 
Up to 39 feet in length 
40 £0.49 TOOt. 6 oc ccrcvcceccciee er 
60 feet and UP... ccccoccesicevopevorscccccesocvee’s 


Per cube foot 





Planks, Rio prime and merchantable— 
Ge 5 5.656 a HR6 00 OPC Ese VOUT Tp OVO seias CebECe ROE £66 
PS Pee tr Pore ar eee eee eee RS 67 
8- to 6x11- and. 12-inch... ....6.0ccrrescees 9s. per cube foot 
Planks and boards, prime Per std. 
1- to 4x10-inch and Under... ...cccccccccccccevessevens £75 
L- to 4x11-IDER. GRE GD ois sc crecicc ce cece ope edesvcecconee 78 
The following amounts may also be added to the above 


prices as separate charges: (a) Cost of loading, carriage and 
delivery to destination, if delivery is not taken by receivers 
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Clip Out This Ad 


FOR YOUR 


Buying Reference 


THE FOLLOWING 


Rite-Grade 
Mills 


Believe in manufacturing an honest 
product and assisting you locally in its 
sale: 





Aloha Lumber Co,, Aloha, Wash 

Atlas Lumber Co,, Seattle, Wash, 

Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash. 

Bratlie, McClelland Mill Co., Richfield, Wash, 

Casey-Childs Shingle Co,, Sedro-Woolley, Wash. 

Cherry Valley Shingle Co,, Duvall, Wash. 

Case Shingle & Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash. 

C. B. Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash. 

Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash. 

Cory Shingle Co,, Sedro-Woolley, Wash, 

Graft Shingle Co., McCleary, Wash. 

Doty Lumber & Shingle Co,, Doty, Wash, 

Garner Shingle Co., Everett, Wash. 

Grays Harbor Shingle Co., Aberdeen, Wash. 

Hillyiew Shingle Co., Montesano, Wash. 

Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett, Wash. 
Eastern Sales Office, Kansas City, Mo. 

John McMaster Shingle Co., Seattle, Wash. 

L. B. Menefee Lumber Co., Portland, Ore. 

Mukilteo Shingle Co., Everett, Wash. 

Miller & Sons, Sumas, Wash, 

North Western Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. 

Pontiac Shingle Co,, Inc,, University Station, Seattle, 
Wash, 

Pacific Timber Co., Everett, Wash. 

Stearns Lumber & Shingle Co., Stearnsville, Wash. 

M. BR, Smith Lumber & Shingle Co,, Kansas City, Mo. 

Sunset Shingle Co,, Montesano, Wash, 

St. Paul & Tacoma I ber Co., T 

Skagit Mill Co., Lyman, Wash, 
W. G. Wheeler, Eastern Sales Agt., Rockford, Il. 

Three Lakes Lumber Co., Three Lakes, Wash, 

Two Lakes Mill Co., White Building, Seattle, Wash. 

The Wilcox Shingle Co,, Aberdeen, Wash, 





» Wash. 


| CANADIAN MILLS 

| Brooks-Bidlake Cedar Co., Vancouver, B. C, 
Huntting-Merritt Lumber Co., Ltd. ,Vancouver, B. C. 
Thurston-Flavelle Lumber Co,, Port Moody, B. C. 
WW Vancouver Lumber Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B. C, 





If you are not selling “Rite-Grade In- 
spected” Shingles, you are overlooking 
a fine opportunity for increasing your 
shingle sales. 


| Shingle Branch, 
|| West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association 


Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


me 

















! = S, 





at the yard on which the delivery order is issued; (b) for 
any sawing, planing and machining at current local rates; 
(c) interest on accounts not paid within one month of date of 
invoice chargeable at 5 percent per annum from the expiration 
of one month to the date of payment. Maximum prices for 
classes and dimensions not appearing on this list will be on a 
similar basis. 

Timber drawn from the national stock and stored by retail 
yard keepers may be sold at prices not exceeding £2 per 
standard more than the quoted prices, plus the cost of de- 
livery to and from the store, 





APPLIES SUPERTAX ON LUMBER PRODUCTION 


OTTAWA, ON’T., Aug. 7.—W. McLeod Clarke, trade commis- 
sioner for Canada in Italy, has informed the Department of 
Trade and Commerce here that the Italian Government has 
enacted that the revenue realized during 1918 and 1919 by the 
owners of timberland from the sale of cuttings, from the pro- 
duction of timber, or from the coke extracted therefrom, shall 
be subject to a war supertax. The tax is a graded one and is 
as follows: Up to 10,000 lire, 10 percent; between 10,000 
and 20,000 lire, 15 percent; between 20,000 and 50,000 lire, 


20 percent, and above 50,000 lire, 30 percent. In these 
returns the provinces of Italy have also been given the right 
to apply a supertax for their own purposes, not more than 
one-quarter of the national tax. 





AUSTRALIA TO BUILD WOODEN SHIPS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 5.—Howard A. Treat, secretary 
to the commercial attache at Melbourne, has transmitted the 
following report on ship building in Australia: 


Because of lack of certain classes of ship building labor and 
the difficulty in getting steel plates, the minister controlling 
ship building has decided to suspend consideration of a pro- 
posal submitted by a private firm for the construction of com- 
posite ships. He is, however, considering an offer by a private 
firm in Sydney for the construction of six wooden vessels of 
2,600 tons each, 

The State of Western Australia has decided to advance 
£30,000 to provide slips and plant necessa.'y to build six 
wooden ships. The slips and yards will remain the property 
of the State, and 5% percent interest will be charged on the 
£30,000 loan. 

The question of building concrete ships has also been under 
consideration. 





SOUTHERN HOG RAISING WILL HELP WIN THE WAR 


The South is potentially the greatest hog producing 
region in the world, but its possibilities in that direction 
have only recently begun to be realized by the southern 
farmer. Until a few years ago the southern-bred hog 
was a byword and joke rather than a serious contribution 
to the meat producing resources of the country. Wild- 
eyed, long-snouted and slab-sided—built for speed and 
endurance rather than for producing juicy chops, hams 
and bacon—he lived a semi-wild existence, roaming the 
forests and subsisting on nuts, roots and wild vegetation 
eked out with such meager forage as he could pick up 
around the farmer’s habitation. The name ‘‘razorback,’’ 
bestowed upon him by universal consent, was well mer- 
ited. All this has happily changed, the transition being 
most marked in the last ten or fifteen years, until the best 
specimens of southern-bred hogs now are fully on a par 
with those produced in any other section of the country. 

The hog is destined to play a big part in the utilization 
of the vast areas of cut-over timber lands in the South. 
Nothing else will so quickly renovate and restore cut-over 
pine lands, or wornout cotton lands, as will corn, velvet 
beans, peas, clover and hogs—letting the hogs do all the 
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PURE BRED DUROCS ON A SOUTHERN FARM 





harvesting. It is unnecessary to point out the great ad- 
vantage of this self-harvesting now when labor is so 
scarce and high. The manure left on the land is bound to 
build up its fertility in a few seasons so that it will be 
rich enough to raise anything. Lumbermen will do well 
to investigate carefully the possibilities of hog raising on 
their cut-over lands, especially at this time when meat is 
so greatly in demand, and must so continue for a long 
time. The shortage can not be fully met by cattle, be- 
cause they require one to three years to come to beef- 
making maturity, whereas the hog needs only a few 
months to contribute his quota toward staving off the 
world’s meat hunger. 
The Future Center of Hog Raising 


The South has every natural advantage for profitable 
pork production. It can produce pork cheaper than it 
can be made anywhere else in the world. When hog 
raisers of the North are sitting up at night to keep the 
home fires burning in their hog sheds to prevent their 
pigs from freezing the little porkers down South are run- 
ning in clover knee deep, basking in the sunshine and 
dreaming of the time when they will be big hogs and can 
go to market to help feed Uncle Sam’s boys ‘‘ over there.’’ 
Perhaps they realize that they have an important mission 
to perform and a great part to play in winning the war; 
at least, they ‘‘make hogs of themselves’’ just as fast as 
they are able. The climate, the great variety of forage 
crops and the ease with which they may be produced, and 
the fact that there hogs seem to thrive in a marvelous 
way, all emphasize the clarion call to the South to raise 
‘*hogs, and more hogs’’—to paraphrase a notable utter- 
ance made in another connection, 

It is essential that the proper kind of hogs be raised. 
The day of the scrub hog has passed. The use of a low 
grade boar is supreme folly. I+ is parallel with using the 
crooked stick plow of oriental farmers on an uptodate 
American farm. Pure-bred boars, and sows that have 
been graded up to a high standard of excellence, produce 
the kind of porkers that count at the market. The south- 
ern farmer has passed the stage where all hogs look alike. 
He does not assent to the proposition that ‘‘ pigs is pigs,’’ 
but has been educated by his agricultural college and 
farm journals, as well as by practical experience, until he 
fully understands that it is just as important to use good 
seed in the breeding of hogs as to have good seed in the 
raising of cotton, corn or feed. Consequently the farmers 
are buying the best pure-bred boars and sows that can be 
obtained. Experience has taught them that they can not 
get the best of anything for an average price and they 
are willing, in buying hogs as in buying anything else 
for the improvement of their farms, to pay good prices 
for what they want when they know they are getting the 
right kind. While each of the leading breeds has its en- 
thusiastic supporters, the Duroe has achieved marked pop- 





ularity in certain sections of Mississippi. The accom- 
panying photograph shows a group of pure bred swine 
of that breed, on the Enochs farms at Fernwood, Miss. 
At the head of their fine herd of Duroes is the famous 
boar ‘‘Joe Orion II,’’ for which animal $5,000 was 
paid, this being the highest price ever paid for an 
8-year-old boar. This gives point to the statement 
already made that the best blood is considered none too 
good for the South. The well known breeding estab- 
lishment already mentioned is doing good work in dis- 
seminating first class breeding stock thruout the South, 
thereby. helping to place the hog raising industry on a 
profitable and enduring basis. 


Pork Production Possibilities 


The interest shown in the subject of hog raising in 
the South is well indicated by the fact that the total 
enrollment of boys’ pig clubs in Mississippi in 1917 was 
4,226. It is estimated by persons at the head of the 
pig club work that fully 2,500 brood sows were intro- 
duced into new territory last year thru the efforts of 
these pig club boys. This year vastly greater results are 
expected, as the total enrollment is about 10,000 boys. 
The humble but helpful hog is right on the job down 
South helping to pay off the mortgage on the farm, edu- 
cate the children, and make it possible for the cotton 
farmer to earn good profits despite the periodic inroads 
of the boll weevil. The pork producing industry in 
the South is only in its infancy and the slogan of the 
farmer is ‘‘ watch us grow.’’ 

As Food Administrator Hoover has very recently 
pointed out, pork production is our strongest bulwark 
against meat shortage. To increase this production in 
every possible way is both patriotic and profitable. It is, 
moreover, a subject that should be especially studied and 
developed in its relation to the utilization of cut-over 
lands in the South. This of course involves attracting 
settlers, as hogs can not be raised on wholly occupied 
lands but must have certain forage crops as well as over- 
sight. It probably is true, however, that much of the 
cut-over land already settled in whole or in part is not 
sustaining the maximum number of hogs possible. Crop- 
ping with a special view to providing a variety of forage 
for hogs should be encouraged. The time should not be 
distant when every acre of cut-over land in the South will 
be settled and contribute to the nation’s supply of food- 
stuffs and live stock. As the great natural advantages 
of the section in the way of climate, productiveness and 
soil fertility become more widely known, thru the various 
agencies disseminating information along these lines, prog- 
ress toward that goal doubtless will be more rapid. 


STOCKING UP TO BEAT CAR SHORTAGE 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 6.—Officials of the Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association and the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association admit that there are 
plenty of cars at present for handling outbound shipments 
of lumber and forest products but they are manifestly 
uneasy over developments in the transportation situation 
that will come with the movement of the grain and cotton 
crops and with the general increase in freight traffic that 
recurs annually with the approach of the fall and winter 
season. q : 

They have therefore, because of this uneasiness and be- 
cause of their desire to follow the recommendations of the 
U. 8. Railroad Administration regarding stocking up while 
present conditions obtain, issued the following joint ap- 
peal to their members, with the request that the latter 
enclose a copy thereof in every letter mailed to their cus- 
tomers within the next few weeks: 

HELP YOUR COUNTRY 

Regional directors in charge of railroads under Government 
control advise that every effort should be made to induce all 
classes of shippers to follow the policy of stocking up during 
the remaining months of good weather, while the flow of trans- 
portation is easiest and the demands are relatively lightest. 

The car shortage situation is already being felt in the 
South. Thousands of cars are being taken into the grain terri- 
tory to move the greatest grain crop in the history of the 
nation, and this year’s cotton crop promises to be one of the 
largest in many years. We urge our members to write to their 
customers at once and have them place orders now for prompt 
shipment. Push your shipments to the fullest extent, as the 
situation will undoubtedly become serious during the fall and 
winter months, and you should use every effort to see that 
your customers are supplied with sufficient material while 
you are in position to obtain cars. : 

Suip Now! See that every car is loaded to its cubical 
capacity. f 

Urge your customers to stock up for their own protection. 

AMERICAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
By J. M. Pritchard, Secretary-Manager. 
SouTHERN HARDWOOD TRAFFIC ASSOCIATION, 
By J. H. Townshend, Secretary-Manager. 





This appeal is printed on a card, with border and flags 
in the national colors, to carry with it the suggestion that 
it is issued for purely patriotic reasons and that those who 
follow it are performing a service of actual value to their 
country in the winning of the war. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








EIGHTEEN TO FORTY-FIVE 
Look not for news alone upon the page 
Marked with the printer’s art or writer’s toil, 
For we are living in another age— 
The flow’r of all the ages that are soil. 


Not what the rest are doing now concerns; 
Search your own heart to find the thing anew. 
Find you therein some newborn hope that burns, 
Some new born duty that you dare to do, 


New things are happening in human hearts, 
The broader vision bursting into birth, 

Now from each life the littleness departs 
And leaves the new conception of God’s earth. 


Why, once I thought this life of mine was mine!— 
To keep, to cherish, living but to live. 

But now I know my blood is so much wine 
That, when the world faints, I must freely give. 


To home and work I do not now belong, 

To happy dreams or hopes for my own gain. 
Iam a link. Shall I be weak or strong? 

Nay, as men need, I go or I remain. 


My life belongs to him who needs my life, 
My brother here, my brother yet unborn. 

[ am because of Yesterday; the strife 
May call me to prepare Tomorrow’s morn. 





RANDOM 

One way to keep the boy on the farm would be to give 
him one. 

What our lumberjacks long to do is to put the burl 
in Berlin. 

Let’s hope that that town of Nitro near St. Albans 
never has a big boom. 

About the only thing there seems to be a light demand 
for now-a-days is pessimism. 

There is no Government demand for random, either from 
the lumbermen or the artillery. 

Among other nonessential workers is the fellow who 
works us for borrowed lumber. 

Fir mills are again running to capacity. 
words, they are making the fir fly. 

Lieut. Charles Good, of Oconto, has made good and 
has been made Capt. Good. Good! 

This car shortage is so evident that now we always 
order our pie when we order our soup. 

From what we hear, our old friend H. 8. Holden is the 
greatest submarine swimmer in the world. 

The city laborer often has to live in a tenement, but 
the farm laborer doesn’t even get a tenement. 

Since this latest Allies drive we have been as smiling 
and happy. as a girl in a John MeMaster shingle ad. 

Perhaps Germany knows, but it is hard to see how sink- 
ing a lumber schooner and a stone-barge is going to win 
the war. 

Among other foreign fields for industrial endeavor is 
Germany. Someone ought to build a shanty on the kaiser’s 
eye. 

Minneapolis will find a little sawdust in its flour next 
Tuesday. The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
will be in town. 

Gadd is a swear word with some people; anyway, the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States swears by him. 

Washington led the country in the manufacture of lum- 
ber in 1917 with 4,570,000,000 feet. There seems to be 
another thing that Washington is first in. 

A man recently cashed a draft by representing himself 
as a lumber buyer. You never hear of one of those fel- 
lows representing himself as a newspaper man. 

Our old friend Harry Scearce has just bought a flour 
mill at Mooresville so as to be sure there will be no food 


shortage at Indiana retailers’ annual banquet next Jan- 
uary, 


In other 


JUST AS IMPORTANT 


‘‘Have you a little fairy in your home?’’ 
Is very well, but, midst a war’s alarm, 

We’d like to ask the man who ploughs the loam 
‘Have you a little silo on your farm?’’ 





Wood is the finest thing you ever saw. 





THE WAY TO WIN 


When fallin’ pine or any line 
Of timber you are lawggin’, 
When turnin’ spruce to honest use 
Upon the Androscoggin, 
However good the ax, the wood 
Would never tumble, neighbor, 
If it was not you put a lot 
Of muscle in your labor. 


No matter what the job you’ve got, 
The lower job or higher, 

To shovel sand or plow the land 
Or pull a shinin’ briar, 

There’s just one law for ax or saw, 
Wherever you may find it— 

The way to win success is in 
The punch you put behind it! 





I HAVEN’T GIVEN MUCH 


I haven’t given much—have you? 
A dollar here, a dollar there; 

I may have bought a bond or two, 
As good as any anywhere. 

The Red Cross, I was in on that 
And tried my little bit to do; 

But, tho I always came to bat, 
I haven’t given much—have you? 


I know that many other men 

Have given vastly more than I, 
And I could give again, again, 

Yet not as much as those who die. 
Today our liberty survives 

Because of what these others do, 
For they have given up their lives; 

I haven’t given much—have you? 





_ There are a lot of fussy men who accomplish 
just as much as a pulley without a belt on. 





THE RETURNING SOLDIER 


Now up the road that wanders like 
A river by its banks of green, 
Bridged here and there by oaks that strike 
Their hands in friendship where they lean, 
A pilgrim lingers in the shade, 
The quiet pools amid the sun, 
Or turns the shallow grass to wade 
And ease the burden of his gun. 


The yellow fields stretch south and north, 
The acres ripe with rippling grain, 
From which the cricket carols forth 
Its cheery and its quaint refrain; 
Above a swallow wings its flight, 
The circling sea-gull of the land, 
A land of plenty and delight 
Made fertile by the human hand, * 


He looks afar to forest hills, 
Now royal in a purple haze; 
He hears the distant drone of mills, 
The ax-blow in the wooded ways, 
And deeper breathes, with every tread, 
The blossom’s perfume, scent of soil, 
And feels, the woe of war instead, 
The perfect peace of honest toil. 


There is his mecea—in the woods, 

And there his weapons—ax and saw, 
The calm of nestled neighborhoods, 

Of simple labor, simple law. 
He shall lay down the bayonet, 

The sagging cartridge belt undo— 
For there is business for him yet, 

The work of old, the work anew. 


The triumph of returning arms 
Is not in marching ranks of men, 
But farmers back upon the farms 
And woodsmen in the woods again, 
The roar of falling timber for 
The roar of cannon at the dawn, 
And for the searlet dew of war 
New-planted roses on the lawn. 


It may be long before he comes, 
Our soldier-citizen and man, 
Before the music of the drums 
Shall end the echoes it began, 
But when he comes the world shall see 
The meaning of our day of peace, 
When sounds the song of industry 
And songs of war forever cease. 


Our glory is not in the strife, 
Tho we fight willingly and well, 
But in our busy days of life 
When fields we till and trees we fell, 
When we take up what we lay down, 
Returning to accustomed place 
Unhampered by a fickle crown, 
The freemen of a freeman race. 


Before he comes it may be long, 
But, when he comes, he asks of you 
Only the labor of the strong, 
Only his work of old to do; 
And this shall be his noblest praise 
That, when the day returning came, 
He sought again the woodland ways 
Unspoiled by war, unscarred by flame. 





A lot of lumbermen. are taking more orders in 
August than they ever took before. They were 
married in June. 





PERHAPS YOU DO NOT HEAR 


Perhaps you do not hear the birds 
That sing along your way, 

Perhaps you do not hear the words 
The lips that love you say— 

But, if the birds should cease to sing 
And hearts to love you so, 

How much of joy to life they bring 
Then you would know. 


25,800,000 Feet 
National Forest Timber 
For Sale 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT—AIl-the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on two areas embracing 
a total of about 4,200 acres, known as Units 
1 and 2, in Twps. 1 and 2 S, R. 41 E., and 
Twps. 2 and 3 S; R. 42 E., W. M., Minam 
River watershed, Wallowa and Minam Na- 
tional Forests, Oregon, estimated to be on 
Unit 1—16,300,000 feet b. m., and on Unit 
2—9,500,000 feet b. m., more or less, of west- 
ern yellow pine, Douglas fir, western larch 
and other species, approximately 70 per cent 
western yellow pine. 

STUMPAGE PRICES—Lowest rates consid- 
ered for the timber on Unit 1, $3.30 per M 
feet b. m, for western yellow pine and lodge- 
pole pine, and $0.50 per M feet b. m. for all 
other species; for the timber on Unit 2, $2 
per M feet b. m. for western yellow pine and 
lodgepole pine, and $0.50 per M feet b. m. 
for all other species. Rates to be readjusted 
twice at three year intervals. 


DEPOSIT—With bid $1,500 to apply on pur- 
chase price if bid is accepted, or refunded if 
rejected. 

FINAL DATE FOR BIDS—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Port- 


land, Oregon, up to and including September 
20, 1918. 


The right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids, should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Portland, Oregon, or the Forest Su- 
pervisor, Wallowa, Oregon. 











Let Us 


Play Safe! ! Examine Your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen’l Mgr. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


JO years 
experience 








LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts and effecting 
uickest dispatch from seaboard. We andle all classes of cargo and have 


pecial Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


(" sasper LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| ssts-ge Whitney Bank Bldg. KI Wy ORLEANS , 


Phone Main 2479 








FREDERICK LEMIEUX 











TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Our name signed to a report means that the work has 
been done with Integrity of Purpose, and with Knowl- 
edge based on Experience plus System. 














JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine. 
Timber and 


Pulpwood ESTIMATES 


TIMBERLANDS 
Listed for Sale 


R. R. BRADLEY 


Timber maps and 

advice on manage- 

ment of woodlands, 
Consulting forester to 


9 New Brunswick R.R.Co 
Also Branch Globe Atlantic Bldg., 
Ottawa, Ont.,P.0.Box No.5 ST. JOHN, N, B. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 







Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 





I The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 


Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Write for Details. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg,, CHICAGO 








PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 
SERVICE 
Competent Reliable 
Collection Lumber 
Service, Ratings. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


TRUCK IS STILL GOOD AFTER SIX YEARS’ HARD USE 





Government Recognizes Essential Character of Motor Truck Industry—Outlook for Pro- 
duction—New Four-Wheel Drive Army Truck Stands Hard Tests 





HAULING SHINGLE BOLTS WITH A FEDERAL 


This is not a story about a new truck; it is a story about 
an old truck. And that is the point of it; the truck is an 
old one, but it is a good one. Almost everyone expects a new 
truck to do all that is claimed for it, but there seems to be a 
rather common impression among lumbermen that the life of 
a truck is decidedly limited. Some of them are apt to think 
that if a truck lasts three years it is doing well. But there 
is many a truck today that after years of operation is as good 
as new. The only trouble is that such trucks are heard from 
too seldom and when it is possible to obtain information about 
one it is especially worth while to call to the attention of 
those interested in motor truck delivery. 

This brings the story down to the experience of R. W. Man- 
ning, of Prairie, Wash. In 1917 Mr. Manning took a con- 
tract to haul single bolts from the woods and load them 
upon cars. Thereupon Mr. Manning purchased a second-hand 
Federal truck from a freighting company. This truck had 
worked around the country in the vicinity of Prairie for four 
years and appeared to be in good shape. Tnat it was in good 
shape was soon demonstrated to the satisfaction of the pur- 











AFTER SIX YEARS AS GOOD AS EVER 


chaser. The shingle bolts were stacked on the edge of the 
woods, generally being hauled out on wooden sleds. Good, 
big, husky loads were put on the truck, which carried them 
to the railroad, where they were loaded upon flat cars. The 
problem of loading on the flat cars was very much simplified 
by constructing a platform runway practically on a level with 
the floor of the cars. The driveway to this platform is 
slanting and the truck runs up it easily. Perhaps it is best 
to let Mr. Manning describe in his own words his experience 


with this particular Federal truck, as he does in the following 
letter : 

I purchased the Model “H” Federal second-hand and have 
been using it since February, 1917, hauling shingle bolts. I 
haul about two cords on an average and they weigh about two 


tons per cord. The truck runs every day and does more work 
than any truck on the road. Before I purchased the truck it 
was used for freighting in the country around here, and to 
date has never been overhauled. It will out-pull any truck 
around here. Recently the truck fell from a 14-foot loading 
platform and landed on the flywheel. The only thing that 
was broken was the crankcase arm. 





MEETING THE TRUCK PROBLEM 


The War Industries Board fully recognizes the need of 
trucks for essential purposes, but the need for steel is so 
great that its use in truck making is to be curtailed as much 
as possible. Lumbermen working upon contracts for the Gov- 
ernment or upon indirect Government contracts will have no 
trouble in purchasing new truck equipment, but not all are 
so fortunately situated. In a recent statement the War In- 
dustries Board authorized the following : 

Steel and other war materials may be conserved thru the 
observance by manufacturers, retailers and operators of the 
strictest supervision of the use of motor trucks, by main- 
taining and repairing each vehicle for operation as long as 
possible before replacing it with a new one and by observing 
other economies which were discussed and will be further 
developed. 

The manufacturers and dealers fully realize that steel is 
today the world’s most needed metal and that, in view of the 
urgent war demands of this nation and the Allies, it is well 
nigh treasonable to consume a pound of it that can be saved. 
With this in view, the manufacturers and dealers pledged 
themselves to reverse their practices of normal times, and, 
instead of selling thru solicitation as many trucks as possible 
and furnishing new trucks to replace old ones, to use their 
utmost endeavor to induce owners and operators to repair 
and use the trucks they have as long as possible, to operate 
them fully loaded, and, thru shifts of drivers and otherwise, 
to keep them in use during the greatest possible portion of 
each day, to the end that each unit will perform a maximum 
of service and thus reduce proportionately the necessity for 
building new trucks, 

Pleasure cars can be converted into good tractors and it 
will be a long time until the supply of such cars runs out 
and this is one way to solve the truck problem. An excellent 
traction unit suitable for attachment to a madeover pleas- 
ure car is the Knox traction unit manufactured by the Knox 
Motors Associates, of Springfield, Mass. These traction units 
are made in varying capacities and many lumbermen have 
found them very useful. A tractor, however, has to be sup- 
plemented by a trailer and the Knox Motors Associates have 
designed and placed upon the market a trailer especially 
adapted to lumber hauling. These trailers are built in vary- 
ing capacities and have an adjustable extension feature that 
renders them especially useful. That is, lumber of varying 
lengths can be hauled by simply adjusting the length of the 
trailer. These trailers are all detachable and operated in 
connection with a Knox traction unit make excellent hauling 
equipment for the lumberman, 





OUTLOOK FOR TRUCK PRODUCTION 


At a recent meeting conducted by the War Industries Board 
at Washington a committee representing the motor truck in- 
dustry of the United States presented the claims of the indus- 
try to preference treatment in its supply of raw materials, 
especially steel and fuel, and the following conclusions were 
tentatively reached : 

1. That motor trucks, in so far as they are used directly 
or indirectly for war purposes, are war essentials and their 
production must be facilitated accordingly. 

. That in so far as motor trucks are employed in civilian 
industries for essential uses they constitute an important 


transportation medium and their curtailment for such uses 
should be avoided as far as practicable. 

3. That there exists in the industry, as in many others, an 
element of non-essentiality because of the uses to which its 
products are devoted, and a plan has been devised and will be 
put into effect promptly to insure against the manufacture 
or delivery of motor trucks for any other than essential 
uses, 

There are certain phases of the lumber business that are 
not essential, but, broadly speaking, the lumber industry is an 
essential industry, particularly the manufacturing end. Truck 
manufacturers for some time have been cutting down their 
sales to nonessential industries and it is notable that they 
have not cut down their sales to lumbermen. In fact, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN knows of instances where trucks have 
been sold for logging in which prompt delivery was needed, 
and, when the purchaser made application for a priority ship- 
ment, no difficulty was experienced in obtaining the priority 
order. In other words, lumbermen supplying lumber directly 
or indirectly for the Government will have no difficulty in 
placing orders for trucks where the trucks are to be used for 
this work. 





ANOTHER LUMBER COMPANY BUYS A TRUCK 


Newton & Chestnut, of Buffalo, N. Y., who have for some 
time been cutting hemlock and hardwoods at Fillmore, N. Y., 
have bought a 5-ton motor truck. The purchase of the 
motor truck was brought about by acquiring some additional 
timber. ‘To open up this timber a plank road about a mile 
in length had been laid. The plan is to keep the truck in 
continuous operation from daylight to dark, two men alternat- 
ing in running it. The sawmill is seven miles from the rail- 
road and it is hoped that a load can be delivered at the rail- 
road once an hour during the whole day. Arrangements 
have been made so that loading the truck at the mill will be 
the work of only a minute or so, thus allowing the truck to 
be running all the time. At the mill, the lumber will be 
piled upon two wooden horses equipped with rolls on the top 
and with a 2x4 so arranged on the horse nearest the truck 
that it can be removed. When the 2x4 is removed the lumber 
will roll by gravity down the incline and on to the body of the 
truck, upon which it will be drawn in position by rolls in the 
bed. 

No figures are as yet obtainable as to operating cost, but 
the cost is not the main consideration. Newton & Chestnut 
have found it almost impossible to obtain teams for this 
work in the Fillmore territory and the truck is necessary to 
avoid great delay. At the same time it is be'leved that a 
saving in cost will be accomplished. Men arr ‘o searce at 
the mill and wages are high and the numbe_ «. .ployed will 
be reduced by using the truck, as it will do t.e work of sev- 
eral teams. 





DEVELOPING ARMY 4-WHEEL DRIVE TRUCK 


Lieut. Raymond A. Long, former chief engineer of the 
Columbia Motors Co. and designer of the Columbia-six, is 
now engaged in testing and perfecting a remarkable four-wheel 
drive truck for Government use. 

He called at the factory a few days ago and described the 
exceptional work which this new truck did on the tests 
conducted during the recent S, A. E. convention, at Dayton. 

The design of the new truck was worked out by the engt- 
neering staff of the Militor Corporation, at Jersey City, N. J., 
under the direction of George W. Dunham, Lieutenant Long 
and L. C. Freeman. It will be known as the Militor motor 
truck and will be manufactured by the Militor Motor. Corpora- 
tion. 

At Dayton a truck was tried out along with the caterpillar 
tractors in a sort of “follow-the-leader”’ game. The tractors 
were driven over plowed fields, up embankments—they 
bumped over trees. And right after them came the four-wheel 
drive truck. It did the same tricks, even to the tree-smashing 
stunt, and finished with a perfect score. 

Not satisfied with these tests, Lieutenant Long decided to 
put the truck thru a 20,000-mile endurance test to demon- 
strate that not only can a four-wheel truck travel anywhere 
and thru almost anything, but that it is also adapted for 
rapid haulage and long distance haulage in a way that the 
track laying type of tractor cannot equal. 

Lieutenant Long has driven his truck from Dayton thru to 
Chicago and St. Paul. He stopped at the Columbia factory 
in Detroit on his way back to New York to renew his ac- 
quaintance with his old associates. From New York he will 
take the truck up thru the White Mountains and circle 
around back thru the East to complete the 20,000-mile test. 





THe essential character of the motor truck was recognized 
by the ways and means committee of the House in tentatively 
framing the provisions of the new war revenue bill, in that 
the committee recommended that a tax of only 5 percent be 
levied on gross sales of motor trucks instead of the 10 per- 
cent decided on as tax on automobiles generally. The pro 
posed act, however, stipulates a graduated Federal license 
tax on all auto vehicles, to be paid by the owners thereof, 
and from this provision motor trucks are not exempted. It 
was also announced that the committee had decided on & 
tax of 2 cents a gallon on gasoline. 


Tu War Department reports that up to July 1 there had 
been shipped overseas 17,988 motor trucks. In addition, uP 


to that time 3,420 passenger automobiles and 9,809 motor 
ambulances had been shipped. 





A SINGLE recent issue of one of the New York daily pa 
pers contained twelve double-column advertisements of motor 
truck freight service from and to New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Reading and a dozen or more other cities within 
a radius of 300 miles. This is a recent development and is 
proving a great help in relieving the freight congestion. 
Interurban motor truck freight and express service is 48 
suming large proportions and promises to become a very im- 
portant factor in the country’s transportation system, e& 
pecially in the congested East. 


PARAS AAM™ 


INSTEAD of throwing small parts into a bucket of kerosene 
to clean them and letting them lie in the muck that collects 
at the bottom a better way is to get a wire basket that will 
fit part way down in the vessel used to hold the kerosene, 
place the parts therein and dip them into the oil, thus 
loosening the dirt, which sinks to the bottom while the parts 
are withdrawn perfectly clean and ready for use. 
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SHIP YARD NEWS FROM EAST AND WEST 


WASHINGTON LAUNCHES MANY SHIPS 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 3.—William Pigott, district 
supervisor of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has the 
figures to show that wooden ship construction in July 
in the Washington district surpassed all previous records. 
The total for the last month is a little more than half 
that for the preceding six months. In July the total 
was twelve ships with an aggregate of 42,000 deadweight 
tonnage, while for the first six months of the year the 
total was twenty-three ships with 83,500 deadweight ton- 
nage. The yards in this state are launching wooden ships 
faster than they can be equipped with engines, boilers 
and other machinery. The launchings for seven months 
are: Aberdeen, 13 ships, 48,500 tonnage; Tacoma, 13 
ships, 45,500 tonnage; Seattle, 5 ships, 17,500 tonnage; 
Raymond, 2 ships, 7,000 tonnage; Olympia, 1 ship, 3,500 
tonnage; Bellingham 1 ship, 3,500 tonnage. Totals, 35 
ships, 125,500 tonnage. 

Aberdeen heads the list thru the fact that the Grays 
Harbor Motorship Corporation has launched seven ships, 
and the Grant Smith-Porter Co. six ships. In Tacoma, 
the Seaborn plant has launched six ships. 

The remaining five months of the year will far exceed 
the record already made. Four Seattle yards are build- 
ing wooden ships for the Government. They are the 
Meacham & Babcock Shipbuilding Co., Puget Sound 
Bridge & Dredging Co., Nilson & Kelez Shipbuilding Co. 
and the Allen Shipbuilding Co, Of the thirty-five ships, 
two have been delivered—the Quinault and the Wishkah. 
The Kaskaskiah is almost ready for delivery. 

Other Seattle wooden plants are building for the Aus- 
tralian Government and for private interests in America, 
Norway and Italy. 

The housing and transportation problems for ship 
workers continue to vex the public as well as Federal 
and municipal authorities. The Boilermakers’ Union, at 
last night’s meeting, authorized Fred Nelson, chairman 
of the anti-rent profiteering committee, to recommend to 
the Federal Shipping Board and the bureau of housing 
that certain apartment houses, hotels and private resi- 
dences be commandeered for the use of men employed 
in essential industries. The recommendation will be re- 
ferred to Washington, D. C. 

Mayor Ole Hanson, who is in Philadelphia, wired 
yesterday that car and housing conditions must be im- 
proved before Seattle can expect any further expansion 
of ship building. The telegram states that shipping board 
officials are willing to codperate, but that the Govern- 
ment has no intention of taking over the traction lines 
in Seattle unless there is no alternative. A delegation 
of city officials has appeared before the housing depart- 
ment of the local shipping board, stating that more street 
cars are necessary and that a system of universal trans- 
fers should be established. 





DELAWARE RIVER LAUNCHINGS NUMEROUS 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 5.—Today was a mighty big 
day in the ship building business here, and the complete 
success of the first launching from the Hog Island yard 
has gone far to make up for the disappointments of the 
two affairs at Bristol. 

President Wilson accompanied Mrs, Wilson on her trip 
to this city today to christen the first ship to go over 
from the greatest ship yard on earth, and a crowd in 
attendance was estimated at over 75,000. 

The whole affair went off with dispatch and like clock 
work, the presidential party being in the city only twenty- 
four minutes. The ship christened by the ‘‘first lady of 
the land’’ was the Quistconck, the first of the fabricated 
ships built on the Delaware River for the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation actually to get into the water, as the 
Watsonwan, which was scheduled to be launched at the 
Merchants Shipbuilding Co. yard at Bristol last Saturday, 
stuck on the ways and has not gotten off yet. The 
Quistconck is a 7,500-ton cargo carrier and the name is 
that which was given to the land now occupied by the 
great Hog Island Yard by the Indians who inhabited this 
part of the country 237 years ago. It was first purchased 
from the Indians in 1661. ; 

Less than one year ago (Sept. 20, 1917) the first work 
was done toward turning a marshy, barren spot into this 
great ship yard, and today there are 110,000,000 feet of 
lumber worked into 250 buildings, with 25 acres under 
roof; 30,000 workmen employed at a million dollars a 
week; nearly fifty boats under way; barracks for 6,000 
men in the plant, and a total of $10,000,000 a month is 
being spent. 

Launchings from this yard will come in rapid succes- 
sion now. Yesterday the big 11,600-ton refrigerator ship 
Deerfield was launched from the plant of the Sun Ship- 
building Co. at Chester. This ship is a sister to the 
Neponset, which was damaged by a tanker when it was 
launched on July 4. 





AGED WOODEN SHIP AGAIN IN COMMISSION 


PortTLAND, OrE., Aug. 5.—Somewhere on the Pacific the 
Dashing Wave, built in 1853, is earning big money as a 
freight carrier. This old wooden craft, launched sixty- 
five years ago as a full rigged ship, has had an adven- 
turous career, Fourteen months after launching it was 
wrecked, but after being submerged six months was raised 
and refitted. For over sixty years it has sailed the seven 
seas, visiting every important commercial port in the 
World. Some years ago it was dismantled and used as a 
barge, but with the development of the urgent war demand 

OF seagoing vessels it was repaired and fitted out for 

I service, 
is vessel is a relic of the good old days when the 
staunchly built American sailing ships were the admira- 

% of the nautical world. From stem to stern they were 

to last. The timber that entered into construction of 


the hulls was thoroly seasoned, being gotten out six 
months to a year in advance of the time needed for shap- 
ing. The fastenings of the frame were mainly locust wood 
treenails; the masts and spars were of carefully selected 
timber, and the rigging was manufactured in the old- 
fashioned ropewalks; in fact, it might be said that the 
entire vessel was handmade, with all the thoroness and 
enduring qualities that are thereby implied. 





SHIP YARD SCHOOL GRADUATES 872 MEN 


PHILADELPHIA, PaA., Aug. 5.—Since the training school 
operated in connection with the great Hog Island ship 
yard was started last February a total of 872 men have 
been given instruction and turned over to the ship con- 
struction department. These graduates are now engaged 
on hulls and doing efficient work along with veteran ship 
builders. There are now 800 students enrolled in the 
training school, under 85 instructors. It is planned to 
increase the teaching staff in the near future sufficiently 
to instruct 2,000 men. The school specializes on riveters, 
holders-on, rivet-heaters, chippers and caulkers, drillers 
and tappers, crane, linemen and ship carpenters. Entrants 
in the ship carpentry course must be experienced house 
carpenters and pass a thoro physical examination. For 
the other trades no particular experience is necessary. 
Learners are paid 30 cents an hour entering the school, 
where they are given preliminary training for about ten 
days. They are then transferred to the ways, under 
another instructor, and their rate of pay increased. In 
ten to fourteen days more they are transferred to the 
production department and their training is completed, 





“CN 


SOUTH’S LARGEST WOODEN SHIP YARD SOLD 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 5.—John H. Fahey of this city 
today purchased the Hillyer-Specring-Dunn ship yards in 
Jacksonville, Fla., for himself and his associates. This 
plant was built in 1916 and is the largest wooden ship 
building plant in the South. It is located across the St. 
John’s River from Jacksonville proper and is, in South 
Jacksonville. The yard has a frontage of almost one-half 
mile on the river and comprises about fifty-three acres. It 
is equipped with seven ship ways and has a complete plant. 

One 3,500-ton ship of the Ferris type has just been 
launched for the United States Shipping Board from the 
yard and three others will soon be completed and launched 
by the new owners. New construction will be undertaken 
at once which will put to full capacity the facilities of the 
yard. Considerable work has already been contracted for 
which guarantees that the plant will run at top speed for 
some time. It is said that a new corporation, called the 
St. John’s River Ship Building Co., will be immediately 
organized to take over the property and that Mr, Fahey 
will be president and general manager. 





TO COMPLETE SOUTHERN CAR SUPPLY STATISTICS 


W. B. Thompson, of Birmingham, Ala., an individual 
traffic manager for more than forty lumber ¢oncerns, 
has sent out to lumber manufacturers in Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, Louisiana and Mississippi, under date 
of July 23, a circular letter and blank for a report of 
car supply conditions. In the accompanying circular 
letter he says that he has been requested to assemble 
and submit to the Railroad Administration a statement 
of facts in tabulated form, and the purpose of these 
reports and the tabulation is to indicate not only that 
cars are needed by the lumber industry in these States 
but to show why they are needed. 

The request is that these details be returned by Aug. 
5. The report embraces a statement of the number of 
box cars and the number of flat cars required for load- 
ing on Government orders and on commercial orders; 
the total number of feet of lumber on hand; the num- 
ber of feet that would vonstitute a normal stock on 
hand; the number of feet cut monthly and the number 
of cars required daily for loading on average basis of 
production. There is also space for a statement of the 
number of cars shipped during April, May, June and 
July for both 1918 and 1917, and also of the average 
number of cars short during these respective months 
in both years. The firm is also asked to state the 
amount of its monthly expenses under present condi- 
tions, as well as the amount of such expense when oper- 
ating full capacity; also the approximate number of cars 
necessary to ship in order to meet monthly obligations, 
evidently meaning the expense obligations. 


Under the same date Mr. Thompson addressed to W. 
C. Kendall of the U. 8. Railroad Administration a let- 
ter asking for information on certain statistics of south- 
ern car supply, including the approximate percentage 
of freight cars on line as compared to ownership, sub- 
divided by classes, for the first two weeks of July in 
1918 and the two previous years. 


He asks also as to the number of cars separated by 
box and flat owned by certain southern lines, including 
certain short lines that are not in the administration, 
regarding which information would be appreciated if 
available. He also asks for information regarding the 
total number of railroad owned cars, the approximate 
period of moving the western grain crop, approximate 
amount of loaded car movement on the southern lines 
indicated, and certain other technical statistics of car 
supply. 

Mr. Thompson is evidently making a very thoro study 
of the car supply situation in the South on behalf of 
the lumber industry and it is to be hoped that the lum- 
ber manufacturers of the States will have complied 
promptly with his request to furnish information. He 
has promised to keep the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in- 
formed régarding the outcome of this movémeént. 














What’s In A Name ? 


There’s a lot in it when you start out to buy hardwood 
flooring. That’s where you need to be sure of quality in 
lumber and milling, careful inspection and uniformity in 
grade, You guarantee yourself and your customer satis- 
— when your orders are placed for our well known 
brands 





Well manufactured of very best kiln-dried lumber, graded 
by experts—inspected with extreme care for defects—Acorn 
Brand stands pre-eminent—the one perfect Oak Flooring. 
We carry it in stock in Chicago, ready for immediate ship- 
ment. All % inch oak is carefully wrapped in heavy paper, 
free of charge. 





Carefully kiln-dried by a proven process, and thoroughly 
cooled before milling—it is handled by the very latest im- 
proved automatic machinery, insuring exceptionally fine 
looking flooring. Graded by experienced operators, care- 
fully inspected and every foot guaranteed for milling and 
grade. All grades and sizes are carried in stock ready to 
fill your immediate orders. 


It will pay you to let us supply your 
needs in Beech and Birch Flooring, too. 
** We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 


7 © Branch Office and Warehouse, 
Western ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Pine 





5 Large Mills 


Consolidated Saw Mills Co. 


a ST. LOUIS, MO. Ne 

















The Transfer (re 
Lumber &ShingleCo. TRANSFER BRAK 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. [im LOR 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Bim 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears , ae. “s 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plamp5 to2" (10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 


WED CEDAR SHINGEES 
any wou 








—— oa 
WEATHERBEST Shinctes 
Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 











Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


| American Lumberman poisce’s., Chicago 
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Square Lumber Co. 


Neptune Ave., from Warehouse Ave. to W. 21st St. 
Coney Island, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wholesale and Retail 


REGISTERED 


experience at 
An opportu- 
presented in 
N. Y. Market 
that knows 
market wants. 


2lyears retail 
your service. 
nity to be re- 
the Greater 
by a concern 
what thise 





TRADE MARK 


We have 304 feet water front that is at your service 
if you are figuring on water delivery in this locality. 


Let us represent you in this territory. 


We Can Satisfy You in Every Way. 














Graves, Manbert, 
George & Company 

















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 


Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries. 
Write for List Today. 


For Quick Sale 


int ~ + fie. s Commpen Stoke White Pine. 
x4 to 12” No. 2 and No. ommon Soft W ine. 
204002213 No.1Neway. it 


The John C. King Lumber Co. 


Lumber, Lath 8 i 
and Shingles. Wholesale CLEVELAND Ona 


























WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRE 


NTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 


CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
—Manufacturers of— 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 
Lumber and Dimension 
Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana 





b- 





‘oak TIMBERS 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 


> | 
William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1606-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 

















UNION DEMANDS REMOVAL OF COL. BRICE P. DISQUE 


Characteristic Action Taken by Seattle Council—Asks 
Support of Highest Government Heads 


SEATILE, Wasu., Aug. 3.—True to form, the Central 
Labor Council of Seattle July 31 almost elected as its 
president a labor leader who was recently convicted in 
a Federal court of sedition. He received 108 votes to 133 
votes polled by the present president of the council, who 
was reélected for a second term, At the same meeting 
the Seattle Labor Council passed a resolution demanding 
removal of Colonel Disque as director of spruce produc- 
tion in the Northwest, upon the recommendation of the 
Metal Trades Counejl, and C. O. Young, general organizer 
for the American Federation of Labor, The resolution 
declared that Colonel Disque had attempted to prevent 
the organization of workmen in the unions affiliated with 
the Timber Workers’ Union and that he had declared 
himself in favor of nonunion shop conditions for the 
period of the war and later if necessary. The resolu- 
tions also stated that he was quoted as having said semi- 
publicly that 50 percent of the ship yard workers were 
loafing, in spite of the yard accomplishment record. The 
adopting of the resolution puts the Seattle Labor Council 
on record as demanding Colonel Disque’s removal unless 
a cessation of his efforts to stop the Timber Workers’ 
organization, occurs at once. Copies of the resolution 
were sent to President Wilson, Secretary of War Baker, 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, Charles M. Schwab and 
President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor. 

The Seattle Central Labor Council has for years, par- 
ticularly since this country entered the war, been con- 
spicuous for its attitude of placing labor unionism above 
loyalty and was severely criticized some time ago for not 
flying the American flag over the labor temple at a time 
when all patriotic organizations felt honored by having 
the flag to the front. This labor council has also assumed 
the defense of every laborite who has been accused or 
convicted of sedition and things opposed to loyalty and 
good government, from the Mooney case, in San Fran- 
cisco, to those who have been convicted of I. W. W. dirty 
work in Seattle and elsewhere. Only a few months ago 
it did everything possible to prevent, tho unsuccessfully, 
the recall at a public election of a woman member of the 
school board in Seattle because of her activity in behalf 
of draft opposition and on account of her I. W. W. and 
Socialistic leanings. It is this organization that now has 
the temerity to demand of the President of the United 
States that Colonel Disque be removed, 

Colonel Disque brought about the 8-hour day indus- 
trially in the mills and logging camps of Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho and Montana, and by the organization of 
the Loyal Legion of Loggers and Lumbermen he has 
developed an organization of workers numbering over 
110,000, but he has steadfastly refused to allow this 
organization to be turned into a labor union and has 
naturally opposed the proselyting efforts of the organ- 
izers of the American Federation of Labor and as a 
result the Seattle Labor Council demands his removal. 

Everyone seems to be satisfied with the present situa- 
tion excepting the organizers of the American Federation 
of Labor. The director of aircraft production, John 
D. Ryan, who was on the north coast this week, spoke 
highly of Colonel Disque’s work, The lumbermen, in- 
cluding mill and logging camp operators, on the north 
coast who employ the labor that is getting out the spruce 
and fir lumber for aireraft and ship building purposes 
are loud in their praise of what Colonel Disque has ac- 
complished. Members of the Loyal Legions are appar- 
ently well pleased with the conditions that he has brought 
about, including the shorter hours and higher pay for 
them, It seems that everyone is satisfied but the Seattle 
Central Labor Council and the Federation of Labor or- 
ganizers, who hunger for the additional power and dues 
they would receive if they could bring the members of the 
Loyal Legion into their union fold. 

THE nationwide search for black walnut timber being 
carried on by the Boy Scouts of America is producing 
good results, according to a statement of the Forest 
Service. The average number of reports received daily 
is thirty-five, and these reports indicate that about 800,000 
feet of black walnut timber is reported daily. The 
Forest Service contradicts reports circulated to the effeet 
that black walnut timber is wanted only from owners 
who ean furnish carload lots. While it is desirable 
to secure earload lots from a single shipping point such 
carloads may be made up from timber secured from 
various owners. Later if walnut becomes more scarce 
it may be necessary to accept less than a carload from 
one shipping point. 


HYMENEAL 


FRISBIE-WITTENBERG.—Announcement has been re- 
cently made of the engagement of Chauncey Osborn Fris- 
bie, jr., son of C, O. Frisbie, of the Cornell Wood Products 
Co., to Miss Florence Wittenberg, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Wittenberg, of 1443 Fargo Avenue, Chicago. Mr. 
Frisbie, who drove an ambulance on the Italian front from 
last December until May, is now with the French artillery 
in France. 





VANCE-MERRICK.—Miss Ethel Merrick, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. C. E. Merrick, of Zanesville, Ohio, and Her- 
bert Rowland Vance, of the Throop-Martin Door & Sash 
Co., of Columbus, Ohio, were married in the parlors of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, of Zanesville, recently. They 
left for a honeymoon trip to the Great Lakes, and on their 
return will be at home at 98 North Monroe Avenue, 
Columbus, Ohio. Mrs. Vance is a graduate of Ohio State 
University, having received a degree from that school in 
1916, and is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa sorority. 





SMITH-ELLEN.—At Boston, Mass., on July 13, Carroll 
W. Smith, son of C. A. Smith, chairman of the board of 
directors of the Coos Bay Lumber Co., Oakland, Cal., 
married Miss Donna Ellen, of Berkeley, Cal. The groom 
is in the flying division, studying at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass., but will soon go to 
the Curtiss plant at Buffalo. The bride is one of Berkeley’s 
most charming young women. The wedding attendance in- 
oor the groom’s mother and his sister, Miss Adeline 

mith. 








OBITUARY | 


BEN W. BAWDEN * 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 6.—Telegraphie advices received 
here today by friends brought the sad news of the death 
at Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles, this morning of 
Ben W. Bawden, after an illness of some months. Mr. 
Bawden came to Seattle in September, 1907, as manager 
of the Seattle office of J. D. Lacey & Co., well known tim- 
ber land people. About three years ago the Portland of- 
fices of Lacey & Co. were moved to Seattle and also placed 
under Mr. Bawden’s supervision. Nearly a year ago he 
severed his connection with the eompany on account of 
not feeling well, thinking that a rest would benefit his 
health. Since then he has been in Hollywood most of the 
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THE LATE BEN W. BAWDEN 


time, but a few months ago he suffered a nervous break- 
down from which he did not recover. His mother and sis- 
ter, who were with him, are taking the remains to his old 
home in Davenport, Iowa, for interment. 

When a boy Mr. Bawden entered the employ of Lindsay 
& Phelps Co., Davenport, continuing fourteen years with 
that mill concern, and then spent two years as manager 
of the Pigeon River Lumber Co., Mt. Sterling, N. C., a 
Lacey concern. From there he came to Seattle. He was 
45 years of age and unmarried. He was for years treas- 
urer of the Washington Forest Fire Association and active 
in matters pertaining to the welfare of the timber indus- 
try. He was a Mason and member of the Nile Temple 
Mystic Shrine, Seattle, and of the Rainier Club, where he 
made his home for years. His death comes as a shock to 
a large circle of friends, both in and out of the lumber 
and timber industry. 


PETER HANSON.—Peter Hanson, a pioneer lumberman 
of Menominee County and northern Wisconsin, died late 
in July at his home near Wilson, Mich., aged 91. Mr. 
Hanson was born in Norway and came to the United States 
more than seventy years ago. He settled first in Milwau- 
kee, later going to Manitowoc, where he entered the lum- 
bering industry. He conducted operations in the Green 
Bay District for many years. Later he became one of 
the leading timber operators in Menominee County and 
northern Wisconsin. He retired from the lumber industry 
some years ago, settling down on a farm. For the last 
fifteen years he has been totally blind. He is survived by 
five sons, four daughters, thirty-seven grandchildren and 
two great grandchildren. 


ARTHUR W. WESTERBERG.—Arthur W. Westerberg, 
secretary and treasurer of the Westlund- Westerberg Lum- 
ber Co., retail dealer of Minneapolis, died Wednesday, 
July 31, at his home after an extended illness. He was 
33. years old and began his connection with the 
lumber business as an employee of the Imperial Eleva- 
tor Co., later going with the Gipson Lumber Co. He took 
part in organizing the company with which he was con- 
nected at the time of his death in 1912. He leaves a wife 
and two children. Funeral services took place on Aug. 2 
from Zion Lutheran Church in Minneapolis. 


HOWARD A. EATON.—Howard A. Eaton, manager of 
the retail department of the Northland Pine Co., of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., died Wednesday, July 24, after a long 
illness. He was 36 years old and had been with 
the Northland Pine Co. twelve years. Prior to that he 
worked for a time with the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 
He leaves a mother and two sisters. 

FRANK VOORHEES.—At the Norwegian Hospital in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Frank Voorhees, an old time lumber 
dealer of that city, died on July 20. He was formerly a 
member of the lumber concern of Hardy & Voorhees, and 
was 52 years old. He leaves a widow and two sons, the 
latter now in the service of their country. 


CHARLES N. BURTT.—Charles Naylor Burtt, 68 years 
old, died at his home in Pittsburgh, Pa., on July 19. Mr. 
Burtt had been in the lumber and planing business for 
several years. 


LUDWIG PRENZLOW.—Southern Wisconsin lost one of 
its best known retail lumbermen and Jefferson one of its 
most prominent citizens when Ludwig Prenzlow passed 
away at his home in that city on July 29, after a long 
illness from a complication of ailments. He was 75 years 
old. Mr. Prenzlow operated a large retail yard in Jefferson 
for many years, first as Prenzlow & Reinel and later as the 
L. Prenzlow Lumber Co. He retired about six years ago 
because of failing health, the business being purchased by 
the Oscar Anderson Lumber Co., operating a string of line 
yards in southern Wisconsin. 


RICHARD J. TERWILLEGER.—Following a stroke of 
apoplexy at Sandy Point, Island County, Wash., a few days 
previously, Richard J. Terwilleger died at a hospital at 
Everett, Wash., Aug. 1. He was 62 years of age and had 
lived at Everett and Snohomish for the last thirty years, 
excepting a short time in Alaska. He was engaged in 
logging and was later associated with John Theurer In 
manufacturing shingles. 
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LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Aug. 7.—The question of stocks of lignum vitae lumber has 
been raised by the Government asking for tenders of it 
lately. Some wholesalers thought that Buffalo did not hold 
any, but one yard was found to have enough of it to make 
Buffalo a veritable depot of that lumber. It is reported that 
half a dozen cars of practically the last importation of this 
wood were sold here, and of course the trade in it is not 
heavy. As it is often sold for bowling alley balls it may be 
very short in length, for pieces a foot or two long will make 
these balls. 

The Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, most of whose 
members are retailers, at its last meeting invited the State 
association to hold its next annual meeting here in January, 
and there seems to be an expectation that the invitation 
will be accepted. The local association believes in outings 
and has already held three this summer. They are quiet 
afternoon affairs generally, given in response to invitation 
by members. One was held at the yacht club on the Niagara 
River, one at Silver Creek, on invitation of H. E. Mont- 
gomery, and one at Elma, on invitation of President C. W. 
Hurd. 

Buffalo building permits for July numbered 344, with total 
cost of $972,000. This compares with 400 permits and costs 
of $1,472,000 in the same month of 1917, a decline of 34 per- 
cent. For the first seven months of this year the costs were 
$4,517,000, as against $6,025,000 in the same period of 1917, 
a decline of 25 percent. For last week the number of permits 
was 80, with costs of $257,300. 

A shortage of houses exists in Buffalo and lumbermen hope 
that the Government will assume an encouraging attitude to- 
ward the construction of dwellings. Figures prepared for the 
housing committee of the Chamber of Commerce show that in 
the year ending June 30 1,210 dwellings were erected here, 
as compared with 1,709 in 1917, 1,890 in 1916 and 2,007 in 
1915. It is believed that during the last year the popula- 
tion has increased to the extent of 50,000 or more, so that the 
number of houses and apartments is entirely inadequate. The 
housing committee would like to have the Government erect 
the much needed new dwellings and entertains hopes that 
this will be done, as it has been elsewhere with no more seri- 
ous conditions prevailing. 

A new interest has been aroused in basket manufacture by 
the effort to secure a ruling from the Government to use 
bushel splint or stave baskets for apples, instead of barrels. 
The Government contemplates something of the sort, and a 
member of a big local basket concern is now in Washing- 
ton trying to secure this decision. The price of barrels has 
gone so high, coopers asking as much as $1 for apple barrels, 
which are only second grade at the best, that apple raisers 
are looking to some other package. As low priced package as 
possible will be demanded. A pattern of basket has been hit 
upon that has a cover and a central standard, which makes 
the basket stiff enough to pile up high and make the most 
of space, without injuring the fruit. 

Cc. F. Sullivan, who has been in the lumber business here 
for some time, with office at 753 Ellicott Square, has been 
commissioned a major in the United States Army and as- 
signed to the Signal Corps. He left last week for Portland, 
Ore., where he is to be stationed. 

Receipts of lumber by lake for last month were 3,200,000 
feet, as compared with 8,131,000 feet in the same month 
last year. For the season to August 1 the receipts were 17,- 
483,750 feet, as against 22,186,000 in the same time last 
year, a falling off of 21 percent. The shingle receipts for 
July were 19,008,000, as against 21,600,000 in that month 
of 1917. For the season to August 1 the receipts were 31,- 
318,000, as against 50,340,000 in the same time last year. 
Less than half as many shingles have come in so far this 
year as arrived during the similar period of 1916. During 
last week one cargo of lumber arrived, the N. C. Holland 
bringing 805,000 feet of white pine for Montgomery Bros. 
& Co. 

Some wholesalers report that they have already learned 
how to avoid the 2 percent discount loss in adopting the 
trade acceptance plan. One of them says he claims it just 
the same and sometimes finds it allowed by the shipper with- 
out any mention being made. So the claim that it facilitates 
business is in this case about all there is to it, which the 
shipper thinks is quite enough. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


Aug. 6.—Altho the conversion of ordinary industry for war 
work continues at a rapid rate, the full effect of the pro- 
gram of the War Industries Board awaits the more definite 
determination of resources derived from surveys now being 
made of the entire State of Wisconsin under the regional 
industrial districting plan. It is expected that as soon as 
this information becomes available a relatively enormous vol- 
ume of Government requirements will be placed among in- 
dustries that heretofore have not shared in such contracts 
to any or to only a limited extent. Because woodworking 
industries in Wisconsin are exceptionally well situated with 
respect to the supply of raw material, such as the white pine, 
hemlock and hardwood belt of northern Wisconsin and upper 
Michigan, there is every reason to believe that they will of 
necessity and advisability be favored by the Government in 
the distribution of war work under the general conversion 
of industrial resources now being effected. 

Thirty new dwellings are in course of construction at May- 
ville, Wis., which is considered a fair number in the light 
of conditions. The Northwestern Iron Co., Milwaukee, op- 
erates a large iron mine, with blast furnace and coke plant, in 
Mayville, and is building about fifteen homes for employees. 
A similar number is being erected by other interests and indi- 
viduals. 

Matthew P. McCullough, manager of the Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co., Schofield and Wausau, Wis., has accepted ap- 
pointment as chairman of Section 2, Region 17, comprising 
Marathon, Lincoln, Langlade and Shawano counties, for the 
purposes of the conversion and resources division of the War 
Industries Board. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. Aug. 7.—Government demand for hardwoods has become 
So great that many representatives of the trade say that 
should the demand from the usual sources revive to a pre-war 
condition the trade would be unable to fill the orders. A year 
4g0 most of the Government demands in this territory was 
confined to building cantonments, but, despite the fact that 
this work has all been completed, manufacturers and whole- 
Salers say that the wartime demands are heavier than ever 
and that they increase steadily. 

The car shortage continues to be a serious handicap to 
Manufacturers and shippers, but State authorities who have 
Bone to Washington to seek relief for Indiana shippers say 
that it will not be long before cars will be more plentiful. 
Manufacturers say that they will take advantage of im- 





proved conditions to increase their stock of legs in prepara- 
tion for winter. 

Building in Indianapolis during July amounted to approxi- 
mately $531,000. Most of the work was confined to addi- 
tions to industrial plants. That is the best building record 
that has been made in Indianapolis since the declaration of 
war. 

The Federal fuel administrator of Marion County has an- 
nounced a plan to conserve coal during the coming winter 
by using fallen timber as fuel. It is estimated that there is 
enough fallen timber within a radius of six miles of Indian- 
apolis to make 50,000 cords of wood. An attempt is being 
made to induce the public to use wood for fuel wherever 


possible. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Aug. 5.—Hardwood lumber manufacturers in this territory 
report having had a fairly good business during the last week 
and indications point to August as being as good a month as 
June and July, which compared favorably with the corre- 
sponding months of last year. The labor situation is not so 
serious as it was a short time ago, due to the fact that many 
industrial plants of Evansville have employed women. The 
supply of cars also continues to improve and many manufac- 
turers report getting all they want. Lumber trade condi- 
tions are very good and prices hold firm, Both orders and 
inquiries come nicely and manufacturers believe that they 
will continue to be busy the remainder of the season. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Aug. 6.—Practically everything on the hardwood list is in 
excellent demand and in instances the call far exceeds the 
stock available for the next delivery. Moreover, the tendency 
of prices is slightly upward. Oak in-all grades and thick- 
nesses continues in strong position, gum is in excellent de- 
mand and both higher and lower grades of plain and quarter- 
sawed move well. A prominent operator says the ash market 
prices show a firmer tendency, and that it has stimulated the 
production of this wood. Other woods sold on this market 
are in fairly good call. 

Work in the woods is being vigorously pushed and large 
quantities of hardwood timber are coming out. Officials of 
the Valley Log Loading Co. declare that there is plenty of 
timber for a maximum loading on all the equipment that can 
be furnished by the railroads. 

Memphis hardwood manufacturers and those engaged in 
woodworking lines are filing applications for labor with Gov- 
ernment authorities, as they have been advised that if they do 
not do so they may be left entirely out in the cold in a later 
distribution of the available labor supply. 

the gum department of the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association is very much elated over the unofficial 
report that gum has been specified as the material to be used 
in the interior of the Ford hospital at Detroit which is to 
cover 30 acres of ground and which is to cost several million 
dollars. If the report is true, members of the gum depart- 
ment feel that this is a big boost for gum lumber. 

Members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis will on Aug. 
10 have charge of the sale of Thrift Stamps at a booth in 
front of the Bank of Commerce Building. President J. 8. 
McSweyn has issued an appeal to every member to be on 
hand not only to help boost the sale of these stamps but also 
to buy as many as each possibly can. The club plans to 
hang up a record on that day as good or better than the 
record it made selling “Baby Bonds.” 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Aug. 6.—Mills have been having more trouble in. securing 
log cars during the last few days than for some time, and the 
movement of cars for handling wheat has reduced the supply 
of box cars available. The movement of wheat has been so 
heavy that district food administrators have been forced to 
call the farmers to a halt, being unable to secure cars. With 
the movement of cotton in the South it is expected that cars 
will be scarcer than ever known in some districts. The labor 
supply at the present time is fairly good, but in western Ken- 
tucky heavy movements of negroes to training camps have 
left the mines and lumber concerns short of help. Logs are 
a little scarcer than they were, but most mills manage to 
secure enough to keep them going. 

The general demand for hardwoods continues fair, with 
supply and demand about even. Movement from the South 
has been good, and a number of concerns are beginning to 
catch up on back orders. However, the demand is not as keen 
as it has been, and buyers are not as willing to take green 
lumber as they were. However, most of them are specifying 
immediate delivery. All grades of poplar are in active de- 
mand, altho firsts and seconds are leading the procession, 
with sap no defect second, and common slightly quiet. All 
thicknesses in firsts and seconds are active. Oak, ash and 
hickory are all in good demand, oak and ash being strong in 
the thicker stocks principally and in the better grades. Gum 
lumber has shown some improvement. 

The demand from box manufacturers has been exceptionally 
heavy. The manufacturers of ammunition cases, packing 
eases ete. have been buying better grades of hardwoods to 
some extent, while low grade poplar, gum ete. have been in 
good demand from the box manufacturers for making crates 
and lower grade cases, + 

Bodley Booker, secretary-treasurer of the Booker Box Co., 
of Louisville, after making several efforts to get into the army 
or navy, has been accepted as a candidate for the Field Artil- 
lery Central Officers’ Training School, at Camp Taylor, where 
he will report at once. Mr, Booker has been in the box busi- 
ness since leaving college several years ago. R. R. May, 
secretary of the Louisville Hardwood Club, and manager of 
the Louisville branch of the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association, also has endeavored to enlist in the Artillery 
Officers’ Training School at Camp Taylor, and has passed the 
examinations. He expects to be called upon to report about 
the middle of August, if accepted. Preston Joyes, of W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co., has made an application for 
service in the same department. Both men are married and 
have families, but are eager to do their bit. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 5.—Hardwood conditions in this territory are some- 
what quiet owing to the fact that many lumbermen are now 
on their vacations. Because of the extremely dry season ex- 
perienced this summer, logging conditions have been un 
usually good and all the mills are well supplied with logs; 
so well in fact that many of them may find it necessary to 
run nights in order to handle the situation properly. Due 
to the “work or fight” order of the Government, the labor 
situation in this territory is fair and lumbermen feel that 
they will be able to conduct their operations somehow even 
tho the next draft may take some of their employees. Ad- 
vices received from Camp Beauregard located near Alex- 
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100 M’ 4-4” No. 2 and Better. 
50M’ 4-4” No. 3 Common. 
150M’ 8-4” No. 2 and Better. 


45 M’ 10-4” No. 1 and Better. 


“*Famous” Shawano County Hard Maple Our Specialty 


Gill-Andrews. Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN. 
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Fine widths and lengths. 


Keith Lumber Company 


VOTH, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers band sawn, high grade yellow pine, 
oak, ash, cypress, gum, magonlia, hickory — Mixed 
cars pine and hardwood from our Voth Mill. 


Ready 


Prompt 


Gum 
ed Gum 


Co 


mmon 
8/4 No, | Common White Oak 


Common Red 


For 
Shipment 


0. 2 Com. & Bet. Cypress, Green 
| car 8 to 12 and 13 to 17” Gum Box Boards 
’ 4/4 FAS Red 


rled 
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15,000’ 5/4 No. | Common & Better Red Oak 
15,000’ 8/4 No.-2 Common Plain Oak 

Any qmeust Oak Timbers, 10 to $2 feet long, 6x6 to 


Your inguiries solicited. 













Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed with 


our “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 


Flooring. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 





Rotary Cut 


Northern 
Veneers 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers 
who insist on having high quality veneers should 
send us their orders. We are specialists in Northern 


Get Our Prices. 









Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago office: 813 Monadnock Block, 





Maple-Beech-Elm—Oak 


Weare in position to quote you attrac- 
tive prices on the following items:— 


39M ft. 11/16x2” No. 1 Maple Flooring 
32M ft. 11/16x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
90M ft. 11/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 
45M ft. 13/16x4” Prime Maple Flooring 


150M ft. 5/4” 
50M ft. 8/4” 
100M ft, 5/4” 
200M ft. 6/4” 
100M ft. 8/4” 


No. 8 Common Basswood 

No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
No. 3 Common Beech 

No. 2 Common & Better Elm 
No, 2 Common & Better Elm 


65M ft. 10/4” Noe 1 Common & Better Elm 


15M ft. 


. 12/4” No. 1 Common & Better Elm 
100M ft. 6/4” No. 3 Common Elm 

40M ft, 8/4” No. 3 Common Elm 

100M ft, 12/4” No. 3 Common Maple 


25M ft. 4/4” No. 3 Com. & Btr. Red and White Oak 
10M ft, 8/4” No. 1 Common & Better White Oak 
5M ft. 10/4” No. 1 Common & Better White Oak 


Tell us your needs today. 


The Kneeland- Bigelow 


BAY CITY, 


MICH. 











THE WOODS 
By Douglas Malloch 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St.% Chicago 


Contains the best work of ‘The Lum- 
berman Poet’’, including ““ TODAY”, 
just now America’s most widely quoted 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 


LONG LEAF 
SHORT LEAF 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 
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andria, are that extensive improvements at a total cost of 
about $600,000 are being made and that it is probable that 
the canyas tents will be superseded by barracks of wood. 
In this event an enormous amount of lumber, mostly south- 
ern pine, will of course be required. 

Inquiries for hardwoods are fair, with ash, hickory and 
cypress leading, due probably to large Government require- 
ments for these particular woods. Prices on all items are 


firm, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aug. 6.—The turn of the season sees some let-up of activ 
ity in the lumber market, altho there continues to be a good 
demand for all grades of lumber and prices on the whole 
hold firm at comparatively high levels. Stocks at the mills 
are generally more accessible, there being some improvement 
in the car supply and in general transportation conditions. 
The situation presents some peculiarities, chief of which is 
that while stocks as a whole are lighter than at any other 
time this year the proportion of unsold stocks is greater than 
at any other time, and they have for some months shown a 
steady increase compared with the immediately preceding 
month, 

Distribution of building material continues unsatisfactory 
and scarcely one-half in quantity of what it was a year ago. 
The value of permits for new construction is a small part of 
what is reported by the inspector of building, the bulk being 
for repairs and reconstruction, and the total value for July 
fell to $396,648, which is but 56 percent of the value of the 
work done in July, 1917. To what extent Cincinnati manu- 
facturers and distributers of lumber and other building sup- 
plies may be benefited by the cantonment provision that 
must be made at the site of the new nitrate plant at Broad- 
well, eighteen miles east of the city, is a matter of conjecture, 






but under the system of apportionment of such matters by 
the regional boards the lumbermen and supply manufac- 
turers and distributers of Cincinnati figure they will get 
some of the business, which should go a little way toward 
increasing trade activities for the remainder of the year. 

Carriage manufacturers report having completed details of 
arrangements with the War Industries Board for priorities 
on all materials required by them for the continuation of their 
industry the remainder of this year. ‘Theodore Luth and 
George W. Huston, Cincinnati members of the war service 
committee of the Carriage Builders’ National Association as 
well as officials of the organization, returned from Washing- 
ton last evening, after another conference with administration 
officials, with full confirmation of earlier news that the car- 
riage building industry has been listed by the War Industries 
Board as an essential industry. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Aug. 5.—Local lumbermen continue well, satisfied with 
lumber conditions, trade being at high mark, with shipments 
regularly made and prices good. The same conditions pre 
vail thruout this section. 

Thirteen lumbermen were recruited into war service at the 
J. W. Wells lumber camps near Wausaukee during last week 
by an officer from Milwaukee. It is the first time in this 
section that recruits have been sworn into service in a lum- 
ber camp. 

The Universal Shipbuilding Co., of Sturgeon Bay, har 
secured contracts for three large ocean going tugs. The 
boats are to be 150 feet in length. It is hoped to have two 
of them ready for launching before freeze-up time. The 
highest quality of lumber is used. 

The Northwestern Engineering Works, 


of Green Bay, 
secured a Government contract for ten tugs. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. | 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
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North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
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Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 
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By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
eye Forest Soy 7 Laborer: 
. Forest Service; - 
: jonorary Mem- 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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As long as the present stagnation in ordinary build- 
ing operations continues, especially in residence con- 
struction, a very lively demand for sash, doors and 
woodwork generally of course is not to be looked for. 
There is an enormous volume of industrial housing 
under way in ship building and munition manufactur- 
ing centers, largely financed by the Government from 
the appropriations made by Congress for use of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation and of the Department of 
Labor for aiding in the building of needed dwellings for 
workers in the war industries. This creates an outlet 
for large quantities of sash, doors and cheaper grades 
of millwork, but this business is, of course, very spotted, 
being mainly confined to comparatively few localities. 

It is probable that the demand for house building 
and finishing materials would be much larger than it is 
if all kinds of needed material were freely available 
and the labor supply plentiful. However, with trans- 
portation facilities hampered, labor exceedingly scarce, 
and the country straining every effort to produce war 
materials and press the conflict to a victorious con- 
clusion, any considerable revival in home building 
while the war lasts seems unlikely. As far as wood- 
work is concerned, raw materials are available in suf- 
ficient quantity, but other goods required for building, 
such as some kinds of hardware, plumbing supplies, 
etc., are short. Nevertheless, there are indications of 
a fair amount of fall building thruout the agricultural 
sections of the country, as the crop situation is first 
class and prices almost unprecedented. 

It is probable that the woodworking plants may en- 
gage in certain kinds of war work to a greater extent 
than heretofore. A war service committee, representing 
the entire millwork industry, has recently been organ- 
ized and accredited to the War Industries Board by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Thus the 
industry will be in closer touch with the Government 
department than it hitherto has been. 

Manufacturers generally are expecting a largely in- 
creased demand for storm sash and doors because of 
the shortage of fuel and the fact that the Fuel Admin- 
istration has advised the use of these cold weather 
accessories as a fuel conservation measure. The Whole- 
sale Sash & Door Association is fostering this by an 
advertising campaign. 

Taken as a whole, the millwork plants of the country 
are not doing a large amount of war work. Here and 
there a plant has box contracts, and a very few have 
other forms of war work outside of their regular lines. 
The millwork required for the Government’s construc- 
tion program is insignificant in quantity compared with 
the total capacity of the industry, and only those plants 
that are best located and best equipped to produce the 
goods economically and effectively have received any 
considerable volume of Government millwork orders. 
Doubtless thru the War Service Committee of the in- 
dustry these Government orders will be more widely 
distributed in the future, but the total amount that can 
reasonably be expected is not sufficient to create any 
widespread activity. 

A little more cheerful feeling seems to pervade the 
local field. Some good orders for special high grade 
cabinet work, paneling and other items have been 
placed for residences of the better class being erected 
by individuals who have enjoyed exceptional war pros- 
perity. These building projects are not numerous, but 
here and there one crops up and it results in some 
desirable business. Chicago dealers, as well as those 
in outside territory, say that country retailers are 
ordering very cautiously and in limited volume. They 
are waiting to see what the farmers are going to do. 
Everybody knows that the farmer will have plenty of 
money next fall, but whether he will be disposed to 
put any of it into a better residence or not is doubtful, 
as the farmers have been adversely influenced by the 
talk of high cost of materials, overlooking the fact that 
their own products are bringing two to four times as 
much as they ever did before. 

One thing is certain, that no matter how dull condi- 
tions may be at present, when the war finally ends 
there will be such a reviva] of building, éspecially of 
homes, as this Sothitry has perhaps never seen. There- 


fore manufacturers are sitting tight and are pretty 
well satisfied if they can hold their organizations to- 
gether and make expenses or a little better while 
waiting for the dawn of peace and the era of building 
prosperity that is sure to come. 

City trade in Minneapolis and St. Paul is of limited 
proportions, but a little something is doing all the time. 
Country orders are not coming in very fast, dealers 
seem to be inclined to wait for their customers’ demands 
to materialize before ordering. Crops thruout the terri- 
tory served by the Twin Cities were never better. 

The situation is reported very quiet at Cincinnati, 
with building operations scarcely half of what they 
were one year ago. Under these conditions millwork 
production is naturally cut down proportionately. 

The Baltimore sash and door trade is still largely 
limited to taking care of the needs of the Government, 
which is the chief builder in that section. It is said 
that the facilities of Camp Holabird, already one of the 
largest automobile and truck repairs. stations in the 
country, may be doubled, which would mean the use of 
large quantities of doors and sash. There also are some 
indications that a housing program on a considerable 
scale may be undertaken later. 

Pine door stock and open sash are being turned out 
of the cutting-up shops at the California white and 
sugar pine mills in quantities to suit the demands. The 
output of white pine box lumber continues heavy, with 
considerable quantities of Nos. 2 and 3 shop going into 
shook. Door factories in the San Francisco bay dis- 
trict are operating at about the usual rate for the 
season, but business is dull at the city sash and mill- 
work plants. 

There is no change in the window glass situation. 
Members of the war service committee of the glass in- 
dustry and a few leading manufacturers have recently 
visited Washington to ascertain the Government poli- 
cies with regard to curtailment of output, ete. It is the 
consensus that the Government will accord the industry 
fair and reasonable treatment. 

The Curtis Companies, manufacturers of millwork of 
all kinds, with headquarters at Clinton, Iowa, have 181 
stars on their service flag, representing former em- 
ployees who are now serving with the colors. 


AN IMPORTANT SHINGLE BULLETIN ISSUED 


The bulletin on wooden shingles issued by the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has proved quite 
popular and has reached the second edition. This is a 
very interesting compilation of facts regarding wooden 
shingles, their efficiency and specifications for durable 
and lasting shingle roofs. There is an interesting tabu- 
lation of comparative costs of materials analyzed by 
elements of cost for wood shingles and various competitive 
roofs, and an interesting discussion of proper nails 
for use. The bulletin is one that every retail lumber 
dealer should have and make himself familiar with; and 
if he will impress the principles here laid down upon 
his customers to the end that shingles be more carefully 
selected and more skillfully applied to the roof it will 
add materially to the durability of shingle roofs in his 
section and to the satisfaction of his customers with 
this old and still far most generally used type of roofing. 


BOOK BOOMS GRAIN BIN BUILDING 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug. 3.—The ‘‘ Douglas Fir Grain Bin 
Book,’’ edited by S. O. Krantz, director of the trade 
extension bureau of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, is off the press. The present edition is 10,000 
copies. Fully 5,000 copies were mailed the first day of 
the issue in filling accumulated orders and the book is 
going steadily at the rate of from 200 to 300 a day. 
The heavy demand is traceable to an article in the AMER 
ICAN LUMBERMAN July 13, which has brought forth many 
inquiries from retailers. They are giving the addresses 
of farmers in grain-growing territory and the books are 
going direct to consumers of lumber whose names have 
been supplied by enterprising dealers. The motto of the 
book is ‘‘Build your grain bins frém savings on grain 
sacks.’’ 
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THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Aug. 3.—A week ago lumbermen in attempting to fore- 
cast the market declared that practically everything de- 
pended on the placing of Government awards. for canton- 
ment stock; if the orders should be distributed to any con- 
siderable degree, well and good; if not, the feeling of irri- 
tation, uneasiness, impatience would continue. It follows, 
therefore, that there is most encouraging news this week in 
the placing of orders for 23,800,000 feet of common for the 
Rockford (Ill.) cantonment. The orders are being distributed 
by the Fir Production Board among northwestern manufac- 
turers in proportion to the capacity of the various mills. <A 
canvass shows that the mills have considerable quantities of 
shiplap, drop siding, dimension and other common grades 
on hand, and assurance is given that the stock will begin 
to move immediately in solid trainloads. The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association has been asked to advise whether 
the mills can deliver 100,000,000 feet of fir during the forth- 
coming two or three months. ‘The answer is in the affirma- 
tive. An inquiry of this kind is noted with encouragement, 
since it indicates an increased use of fir lumber in the can- 
tonments. 

As to the present orders for 23,800,000 feet, a local manu- 
facturer observes that they are sufficient to keep the mills 
going for about four days. It is noted that the railroads 
prior to Government control quietly placed orders for 40,- 
000,000 feet for delivery to the Milwaukee and other trans- 
continental lines, and that the transaction had the effect 
merely of contributing a strong undertone to the market. On 
the sufface it did not create a ripple. At the same time, 
orders for 100,000,000 feet would be hailed with evident 
satisfaction. This business takes up the by-product of clear 
ship timbers and airplane stock, 

If the Rockford deal is backed by further orders for can 
tonment stock it will have a visible strengthening effect on 
the market. If the Government keeps the pace it will clean 
out the mills and will probably make common a scarce com- 
modity—with commercial buyers scrambling for the residue 
after the Government secures a supply equal to its needs. 
Millmen are not unhappy at the present turn. They say 
that if the orders had been placed a month ago, as antici- 
pated, the business would now be well out of the way, since 
it could have been distributed to better advantage. The mills 
have been running to capacity on ship timbers. They are pro- 
ducing nearly their normal output. At 124 mills last week 
the cut was 76,159,780 feet, which was only 1.53 percent 
under normal. At the same time shipments were 75,686,630, 
a net gain of only 473,150 feet. If the mills are not able to 
accumulate stocks faster than this they may be unable to 
take care of commercial orders later in the season, as first 
consideration will be given to Government business. It is 
expected that commercial business will be brisk as soon as 
the harvest is over. The car supply is ample, but is likely to 
tighten within a few weeks. 

Douglas fir requirements for the munitions plant on Neville 
Island, near Pittsburgh, are being delivered on schedule 
time. 

L. B. Beale, of the forest branch of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Lands, will reach this city next week. He will 
come as British Columbia lumber commissioner to the United 
States, Great Britain and France. He will confer with for- 
estry officials on spruce production in Washington and Ore- 
gon. His special mission is the marketing of the forest 
products of British Columbia. 

R. A. Dailey, secretary of the Pacific Coast Shippers’ 
Agsociation, is taking the course for non-commissioned officers 
at the Third Civilian Military Camp, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. He will be on duty there until August 11. 

Dwight H. Davis, West Coast Association representative at 
Washington, D. C., is on his way east after a two weeks’ 
tour of the mills of the Pacific Northwest. His offices, 519 
Munsey Building, Washington, will be conducted as perma- 
nent headquarters for West Coast manufacturers, thru 
which they can get in direct touch with various Government 
departments. 

E. D. Frost, general sales agent of the Jamison Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Kansas City, is in Seattle for a week or ten days. 
Since crop conditions in his territory are above average, he 
forecasts a good demand for lumber and shingles. 

B. R. Lewis, vice president and general manager of the 
Clear Lake Lumber Co., Clear Lake, Wash., says that work 
progresses very satisfactorily on the rebuilding of its sawmill 
plant at Clear Lake, which was destroyed by fire last spring. 
The foundations are now in place and the frame of the struc- 
ture is being raised. Work on the building of the necessary 
machinery progresses rapidly and Mr. Lewis is hopeful that 
the plant will be in operation by Thanksgiving Day. The new 
plant will be one of thé most modern and up to date on the 
north Coast, as well as one of the largest. 

Several lumbermen from British Columbia motored from 
Seattle to Tacoma and up to Paradise Valley, Mount Rainier, 
to the West Coast meeting there last Saturday. Among them 
were A, lL. Clark, vice president of the Vancouver Lumber 
Co.; E. C. Knight, managing director, and E. 8. Saunders, 
general superintendent, of the same company. Mr. Clark’s 
home is at Dallas, Tex., and he is interested in several south- 
ern lumbering operations, including the A. L. Clark Lumber 
Co., Greenwood, Ark. Other British Columbia lumbermen who 
attended the meeting were Hale Heatherington, manager of 
the Reynolds Shipping, Timber & Insurance Agency (Ltd.), 
Vancouver, who was accompanied by his wife and James Paul 
Austin, in charge of the concern’s mill at Port Moody, B. C., 
who was accompanied by Mrs. Austin. Mrs. Reynolds was 
also in the party. 

C. D. Johnson, formerly of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., who has been motoring from California to 
the Puget Sound country, spent several days in Seattle the 
past week, but was unable to remain over for the meeting on 
Mount Rainier. : 

In respect to the market situation A. L. Osborn, of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., who attended the West Coast meeting on Mount 
Rainier, declared that the demand for Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan hemlock was strong and the market firm, with stocks 
light and the output of mills reduced because of labor 
scarcity. 

The northern pine situation was reported to be very strong 
by L. S. Case, manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., 
Tacoma, who referred to. the excellent crops that are being 
harvested in the middle West and the outlook for a good 

fall trade in the farming community. The output of lumber 
in that section is lighter than usual because of mills not 
running to their capacity on account of inability to secure 
labor. 

Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president, and Gen. 
L. C. Boyle, counsel, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, left Seattle Wednesday for the Hast after at- 
tending the dinner given in honor of themselves and Presi- 
dent John H. Kirby, of the National association, at Portland 

the evening before. President Kirby went south from Port- 
land to California, where a dinner will be given in President 





Kirby’s honor at San Francisco on their arrival by the mem- 
bers of the California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, and the California Redwood Association. 

At a meeting of the Pacific northwest members of the Na- 
tional Bureau. of Wholesale Lumber Distributers held in Seat- 
tle Tuesday R. G. King, president of the Pioneer Lumber Co., 
Seattle, was elected a director to represent the members in 
this section. 

George Gardiner and Charles Green, of Eastman, Gardiner 
& Co,, Laurel, Miss., were in Seattle and other Puget Sound 
points a few days last week visiting lumber centers and get- 
ting in touch with manufacturing conditions. They left 
for the East by the way of Spokane. 

Dr. N. B. Patten and Dr. George W. Patten, of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., administrators of the estate of the late Chas. 
K. Patten, president of the Atlas Lumber Company, of Seat- 
tle, left for home the first of this week after spending ten 
days here in connection with estate matters. 

L. Houghton and Ed R. Hogg have purchased the interest 
of the estate of the late C. BR, Patten, of the Atlas Lumber 
Company, Seattle, in the Skagit Logging & Boom Co., the 
officers of which now are: IL. Houghton, president; Ed R, 
Hogg, jr., vice president, and Ed R. Hogg, secretary and 
treasurer. The Skagit Logging & Boom Co. operates ‘a log 
ging camp at Randera, Wash., on the Milwaukee Railroad 
near North Bend, and is putting in about 1,250,000 feet of 
fir logs per month. ‘This operation was organized last Novem- 
ber before the death of Mr. Patten, but did not begin opera- 
tions until the fall of this year. 


TACOMA, WASH. > 


Aug. 3.—In order to get capacity outputs about 150 sol 
diers have been sent from camp to the plants of the Puget 
Mill Co. at Port Ludlow and Port Gamble. Fifty were sent 
several days ago to the Ludlow mill and another twenty-five 
last week. So far as known here, these are the first pri- 
vately owned plants to be furnished with soldiers, altho many 
logging camps have been supplied. The mills are getting 
out ship timbers and fir for airplanes for the Italian Govern 
ment. The Ludlow mill, it is understood, will also begin 
cutting spruce as soon as the Government logging road in 
Clallam County reaches the spruce belt. The Ludlow mill 
itself has a 70-star service flag representing men of its crews 
drafted into service, j 

C. W. Price, of Chicago, field secretary of.the National 
Safety Council, is in Tacoma this week and spoke Wednesday 
at the noon luncheon of the Commercial Club, stating that 
big industry everywhere is waking up to the necessity of 
keeping the man on the job uninjured. Safety, he said, is 95 
percent educational and big sawmills and other industries are 
taking steps to keep their employees thoroly informed on all 
matters of this kind, 

The North End Lumber Co. is making extensive yard im- 
provements at its plant on the waterfront to facilitate han- 
dling and shipment of lumber. The mill has both rail and 
deep water facilities and this week took out a building permit 
to rebuild its wharf at a cost of $6,000. The wharf is to be 
lowered and extended, 

The Tacoma Construction Co. has begun work on the sec 
ond 300-room unit of the big hotel being constructed at the 
Todd Drydock & Construction Co.’s shipyards to furnish 
additional housing facilities for the ship workers employed at 
the plant. The first 300-room unit is well along but is not 
yet completed. The big restaurant at the plant, rapidly 
nearing completion, will seat 1,400 men at a time and will 
be operated in connection with the present restaurant, which 
has proved too small. The office building at the entrance to 
the yards has been completed and the company’s offices 
moved there, All of the lumber for this project comes from 
local mills and comprises one of the biggest local orders, out 
side of ship lumber, in some time. ‘ 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Aug. 3.—-W. R. Edwards, -of Chicago, a well known lum 
berman, was in Spokane this week to inspect the property of 
the Edwards-Bradford Lumber Co., at Elk, north of Spokane. 
He declared that ‘we are expecting a heavy demand from the 
country districts, for it is necessary that the farmers have 
proper housing for their cattle, grain and other products, 
especially under the present food conditions.” 

C. M. Price, vice president and field secretary of the Na 
tional Safety Council, whose headquarters is at Chicago, was 
a guest of local lumbermen yesterday. Mr. Price, who was 
formerly with the industrial insurance commission of Wis 
consin and father of the rating system, was the guest of 
honor at an informal luncheon Thursday noon at the Daven 
port, attended by a large number of leading manufacturers 
of the Spokane district and members of the Spokane safety 
council. He spoke briefly on the work of the National asso 
ciation and the objects to be attained in communities toward 
bettering working conditions for employees. In the evening 
he was present at a demonstration on first aid given in the 
assembly room of the Lumber Products Manufacturers in the 
Hutton Building. Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, first aid demon 
strator for the American Red Cross, conducted the exhibi- 


tion. 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Aug. 2.—Having completed driving piling for the founda- 
tion of its new 175x500-foot factory building, the Weyer 
haeuser Timber Co. is raising the framework for the big struc 
ture, which is located near Mill B. Manager William Boner 
intends to complete this annex before fall. In this building 
will be installed machinery for the working up of material 
now discarded by the company’s two sawmills. 

James M. Rhoades, secretary of the Everett Commercial 
Club, has returned from Washington, D. C., bringing with him 
a statement that Edward N, Hurley, of the shipping board, 
has granted permission for the construction of 1,000-ton 
wooden vessels in a yard established by local capital, which 
intends using the plant and yard of the Goldthwait-Shaw 
Lumber & Box Co. Mr. Rhoades went to Washington to try 
to obtain permission to build 2,000-ton ships. 

William Hulbert, owner and manager of the F. K. Baker 
Lumber & Shingle Co., is confined to his bed as a result of 
an accident that befel him yesterday. He was standing on 
the log deck in the sawmill when the carriage returned and 
struck him upon the head. At first it was feared that Mr. 
Hulbert might have sustained a fracture of the skull, but a 
report obtained from the mill suggests that the injury will 
not prove so serious. Continual improvements are being 
made by William Hulbert on the plant of the Fred K. Baker 
Lumber & Shingle Co., and within a year, it is estimated, 
this property will be recognized as one of the finest equipped 
combination mills in the Pacific Northwest. The plant is 
electrified thruout, generating its own power. Just now the 
company is increasing its sawmill capacity to a point of 
doubling output by installing a new resaw, making two re- 
saws in the sawmill. With all units operating, the plant em- 
ploys 115 men, but at present labor is difficult to obtain. 


—JACKSON & TINDLE-— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following: 
All thicknesses No. 3 Northern Hardwoods. 
2 cars each 10/4, 12/4, 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 Com, & 
tr. Maple 
2 cars each /4 and 8/4 Quarter-sawn Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 No, 2 Com, & Btr. Maple 
1 car each 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4 End-dried White 


Maple 
60 M ft. 8/4 No. 1 Common & Btr. Elm 
2 cars 10/4 No. 1 Com. & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO, N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray B:dg.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 








LUMBER CO. 


BUY ™ 


All the Pines - Cypress - Hardwoods 
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Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala, U.S. A 


Cable Address, ** PAJONES, Mobile.” 
All lea es use 








Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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We Manufacture 
Fir 
and 
Pine 


and solicit your inquiries. 


Big Pines Ginvay 


Medford, Oregon 
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WANTED 


Lumber Mills 
Box Factories 
’ Furniture Factories 
Wood-Working Plants 
Sash and Door Factories 


Abundant raw material, rapidly 
growing communities, For full 
particulars write 


In 
Washington 
State 


Secretary of State 
I. M. HOWELL, 


Dept. P. 
OLYMPIA, WASH, 














ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 




















We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is 
Soft and Light. 


Verdi 


> a 
Plant at Plant at 
Verdi, Lumber Co. Loyalton, 
Nevada. Verdi, California. 


Nev. 
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British Co wots aad 


We Manufacture 


EAGLE BRAND XXX. 






These shingles are as nearly 
perfect as can be manufac- 
tured, in our splendid mill 
plant at NEW WESTMIN- 
STER, B.C. equipped with the 
latest improved machinery. It 
is the /argest and best equipped 
shingle mill ever built. Our 
shingles are all inspected, and 
kept uniform, and we stand “ 
back of our shingles with our 
personal guarantee as to grade. 

TRADE MARK 
Correspondence Solicited. Grading rules 
and descriptive matter gladly furnished. 


WE WANT SALESMEN. 


SHULL LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 








Attention ; 








ON HAND—DRY 


100,000 feet 4-4 Western Pine, Fir and Larch Boards. 

100,000 feet 4-4 No. 4 Oregon White Pine Boards. 

100,000 feet 5-4 No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White Pine or 
ox. 


No. 1 
100,000 feet 6-4 No. 3 and 4Com. Oregon White Pine or 


oO. ox. @ 
100,000 feet 6-4x12” No. 3 and 4 Com. Oregon White 
Pine or No. 1 Box. 
200,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or12” No. 2 Common 
Oregon White Pine Boards. 
300,000 feet 4-4 x 6” or 8” or 10” or 12” No. 3 Common 
regon White Pine Boards. 
200,000 feet 4-4 No. 3 & Better Idaho White Fir Boards, 
10 Cars Oregon White Pine 4 foot No. 2 Lath. 


Address inquiries to our Chicago Office. 


Oregon-Washington Lbr. & Mfg. Co. 
General Office, SEATTLE, 835 Henry Building 
Eastern Sales Office, 10 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 











ashington : 


Red Cedar Shingles; 






SEATTLE, WASH. § 


Box Factory-Specials) 








Dunn Lumber Company 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON ' 














PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady,Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 





















TO one who has spent any part of his life 
in the forests, a library without the 
poems of Douglas Malloch must ever be 
incomplete.—National Magazine. 


“Tue Woops,” just published, contains 
the best work of “the lumberman poet,” 
including “Today,” just now America’s 
most widely quoted poem. 


“In Forest Lanp” has a hundred poems 
that have delighted thousands. It is in 
its third edition. 


No lumberman’s library is complete with- 
out one or both of these volumes. “The 
Woods” will be sent postpaid for $1 or 
“In Forest Land” for $1.25 by the pub- 
lisher, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
S. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 














ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Aug. 3.—Lumber conditions are not more encouraging than 
they were pictured a week ago. While all mills are still run- 
ning to capacity orders are off and expectations are still 
centered on the big orders which the Government has prom- 
ised but which have not been given out. Back of all this a 
car shortage is again threatened, the demand for cars for 
moving the crops causing cessation of the long string of 
empties that have been sent here without stint for some time. 
If business should improve the car shortage would be a 
serious handicap. 

In a drive for membership in the Y. M. C. A. which is 
being organized here seventy-five employees of the Bay City 
mill signed an agreement to pay $9 a year each for the 
privileges of the building. Many other mill employees and 
loggers and men working in the ship yards have signed the 
membership agreement and the drive for a membership of 
2,000, which has continued all the week, was successful, 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Aug. 3.—Bellingham was assured of another large wood 
manufacturing plant this week when the city council vacated 
certain streets on the tidelands at the request of the Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills. The company will very soon begin 
the construction of the factory that will include three large 
buildings and much expensive machinery. The plant will 
be built not far from the company’s cargo, mills, which are 
now cutting an immense amount of lumber for the Govern- 
ment. Details are being elaborated, 

The steam schooner Multnomah will arrive at the Bloedel 
Donovan mill next week for a return cargo of 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber for California. The Multnomah is the most fre- 
quent caller at this concern’s docks and has taken millions 
of feet to California this year. 

The Barker Logging Co. is logging under difficulties on 
its timber holdings overlooking Lake Whatcom. In places 
the three G.M.C, trucks it employs have to negotiate a grade 
of 30 percent and it is necessary to snub them, ‘The trucks 
carry from 45,000 to 50,000 feet a day a distance of one 
and a quarter miles. The company began logging in March 
and has 45,000,000 or 50,000,000 feet to log. It is the first 
logging concern in Whatcom County to make use of trucks in 


this way. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Aug. 3.—-Thor. W. Sanborn, of Kansas City, who was re- 
cently given a commission in the U. 8. Signal Corps and who 
is to have the important work of disposing of the side cut 
of the Government’s big cut-up plant at Vancouver Barracks, 
has opened offices in the Yeon Building and is mapping out 
the work that will mean the handling of 20,000,000 feet of 
lumber a month. Mr. Sanborn, being a lumberman of wide 
experience, knowing the Pacific coast as well as the eastern 
fields, is progressing rapidly with this work. He has mapped 
out zones to be covered by selling men, each of whom will be 
a commissioned officer, probably with the rank of lieutenant, 
and each of whom will be an experienced lumber salesman. 

Mr. Sanborn plans to have nine of these representatives 
stationed as long as there is any lumber to be disposed of. 
While Mr. Sanborn has already selected some of his men he 
is not yet ready to make a complete announcement. Among 
those who it is understood have considered the proposition 
favorably are Ralph L. Smith, of the M. R. Smith Lumber & 
Shingle Co., Kansas City, and C. F, Sullivan, president of the 
Cc, F. Sullivan Lumber Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Smith is the 
son of M. R. Smith, the well known lumber dealer and manu 
facturer, who has line yards in the middle States and op- 
erates a mill at Moclips, Wash. Mr. Sullivan is on his way 
out from Buffalo to confer with Mr. Sanborn and others are 
being corresponded with. 

The material to be disposed of at the Vancouver plant con 
sists of spruce and fir clears of high grade and should meet 
with a ready demand. Great quantities of slab wood, by 
product of the plant, are being sold to Jocal dealers, and it is 
expected to turn all the output of the cut-up plant to good use 
henceforth. A planing mill has been installed at Vancouver 
by the Government and it is now taking some of the side 
cut. 

On Aug. 26 there will be a hearing in Portland on the pro- 
posed consolidated freight classification before an Interstate 
Commerce Commission examiner. While the lumbermen will 
probably be represented at the hearing, it is learned from 
Washington by Traffic Manager R. J. Knott, of the Western 
Pine Association, that the proposed classification will not 
affect commodity rates, therefore lumber only in a very few 
instances. 

It is understood that a man will be sent to Washington 
from this section to Washington, D. C., to act as advisor in 
the offices of Charles Edgar, director of lumber in the War 
Industries Board, but the selection has not yet been made, 
altho several have been spoken of as available material. 

L. R. Putman, of New Orleans, advertising manager for 
the Southern Pine Association, was in Portland for a fow 
days on his way from the Ad Club convention in San Fra: 
cisco to the lumbermen’s meeting at Paradise Valley. 

During July 24,703,326 feet of lumber and logs were 
shipped from the lower Columbia River district. Of this 
quantity 23,695,000 feet were sent to California ports. Dur- 
ing the same month the up-river mills shipped 6,226,650 feet, 
making a grand total of 80,929,976 feet. In addition to this 
12,354 bundles of box shooks were shipped to Honolulu. 

At the yard of the Grant Smith-Porter Ship Co. here the 
wood hull steamer Tillamook was launched from the ways 
Tuesday, July 30. This was the fifteenth wood vessel launched 
from the company’s ways during the first year of the com- 
pany’s existence, the launching marking the completion of the 
first year period. Mrs. J. C. Langelle, wife of the head 
caulker of the company, christened the vessel. 

According to F. H. Brundage, supervisor of the Columbia 
national forest, lightning is responsible for many forest fires. 
Returning from a tour of inspection he stated this week that 
in the Mount Adams ranger district twenty-seven fires broke 
out in one day from lightning. The district forest service 
is strongly opposed to “light burning,” which destroys the 
underbrush and the young trees, leaving only old trees which 
in a couple of years die off with no young stock to take their 
place, and leave fire traps. 

Wells Gilbert, lumber- and timberman of Portland, who 

has been active in war work and particularly in raising funds 
for ambulance work and the Red Cross, will leave the middle 
of August for France as associate chief of the American Red 
Cross. Mr. Gilbert’s appointment is in distinct recognition 
of his efficient services. 
* According to advices received here tonight from Washing- 
ton, D. C., Portland wood ship vards hold first place for con- 
struction during the month of June. The blue pennant went 
to the yard of the Grant Smith-Porter yards, at St. Johns. 
Portland, and the white to the Supple-Ballin yard. Second 
place, or the red pennant, went to the Grant Smith-Porter 
yard, of Aberdeen, Wash. 

¥F. A. Douty, president of the Multnomah Lumber & Box Co., 
has been recommended by the organization committee of the 
United States Employment Service for membership of the 










advisory board for this district. The committee held a meet- 
ing here today. The service has for its duty the centralization 
of the war labor supply under Federal control. 

John D. Ryan, Federal director of spruce production, was in 
Portland during the week looking over the production of air- 
plane stock and conferring with the men in charge, from 
Col. Brice P. Disque, commanding the spruce division of the 
U. 8. Signal Corps. He visited the cut-up mill at Vancouver 
and spoke to the army of men working there, telling them 
that the country aims to have a fleet of 50,000 airplanes in 
France before long. He was given a great ovation. He also 
spoke briefly at the Portland Chamber of Commerce luncheon, 
complimenting Colonel Disque on his work. Kenneth Bros., 
assistant to Mr. Ryan, has also been a Portland visitor this 
week, 

Orders for 44,000,000 feet of fir lumber for construction 
work at Camp Grant, Rockford, Ill., were received today by 
the Fir Production Board here and distribution of the business 
will be made at once among the mills so that shipments can 
start without delay. 

Contracts for the building of four wooden ships of the 
Ballin type, of 4,500 tons each, have been authorized for the 
Kiernan & Kern Shipbuilding Co., of this city, according to 
word received by District Supervisor Lloyd J. Wentworth, of 
the Shipping Board. The contracts aggregate in value $2,- 
600,000, 

A. B. MacDonald, who has been eastern sales manager for 
the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., wholesale lumber, of this city, 
will become assistant sales manager in the new department 
organized by Thor W. Sanborn for the Government signal 
corps. This department will handle all of the side cut of the 
Vancouver cut-up mill, Mr. MacDonald is a lumberman of 
much experience, 

W. G. Collins, of the Union Lumber Co., Fort Bragg, Cal., 
is spending a few days in Portland, his former home, prepa- 
ratory to leaving for Washington, D. C., where he will become 
identified with the War Industries Board during the war. 
He will be on leave of absence for patriotic duty from the 
Union Lumber Co. during this period. 

Employees of the logging camps and lumber mills in east- 
ern Washington and central and eastern Oregon and in Idaho 
will receive an average increase in wages of 10 percent, 
Wages in the woods will range from 45 to 73 cents an hour 
and at the mills from 44 to 63 cents an hour. The basic 8- 
hour day has been adopted. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Aug. 3.—August opened with a stiffening of the market for 
lumber of all kinds. For the last ten days the fir business has 
shown an increasing demand. Everybody is now waiting for 
the pending Army cantonment orders to be actually distrib- 
uted. Fir mills in the Northwest hold stiff in expectation of 
getting this big business any day. If yellow pine should be 
adopted there would be a slight reduction in small-dimension 
prices. Members of the Douglas Fir Club reported at Tues- 
day’s meeting that the full prices have been received on 
recent sales. Even random now sells according to the Gov- 
ernment rates; that is, it sells at $1 less than the base price 
of cut stock, making 1-inch $22 and 2x3 to 2x12 $23.50. 

Wholesalers are getting the Government prices in nearly 
every instance. They are flooded with inquiries and are 
placing a good deal of business, altho orders for millions of 
feet of fir have had to be turned down recently, because the 
mills could not furnish the lumber. One-inch and small 
dimension clears can not be bought here and the Government 
will not permit the sale of the larger dimensions. 

According to a local authority, the commercial export lum- 
ber trade is dull, with tonnage scarce and very high priced. 
Foreign buyers buy only for immediate necessities and will 
probably continue to do so until tonnage is available in 
greater volume and at lower prices. Government restrictions 
throw endless difficulties in the way of the exporters, but they 
accept the situation in a patriotic spirit and bide their time 
in expectation of doing a big business after the war. 

White and sugar pine mills are running full and shipping 
as much lumber as is possible under existing transportation 
conditions. The new prices, recently adopted, have been well 
received. They amount to a readjustment of some items by 
some of the mills and also cover the advance in freight. In 
the main, prices are uniform at all of the California mills. 
Kastern demand keeps up well on everything but shop, and 
manufacturers are not worrying about that. 

The redwood market is extremely firm and a marked 
advance has been made in cargo prices on clears. According 
to the new Change Sheet No. 10, from Wholesale List No. 6, 
dated July 24, advances have been made on different items 
ranging from $2 on 1x3- to 10-inch to $8 advance on 4-inch 
and thicker. This advance was to be expected, as redwood 
clears are still lower in price than other kinds of clear lum- 
ber. There is no difficulty in doing business on the revised 
list and the demand for special cuttings continues to be large. 

Sudden & Christenson, this city,, who have a number of 
steam schooners in the coastwise lumber trade, are now agents 
for the new Government steamer Wakula, which loaded an 
offshore cargo here recently. The firm acts as manager for the 
vessels for the Government while they are in this port. They 
are now handling the steamer Anawa, of the Emergency 
Fleet, which also is loading Government cargo. Arthur 
Cahill, of Sudden & Christenson’s office, has charge of this 
work. Harry Frazier has been appointed port steward for 
the firm. It is expected that as more of the new Government 
vessels are fitted up here and placed in commission this 
business will be extended. The mills owned and operated by 
Sudden & Christenson are running full and keeping all of the 
firm’s vessels busy. 


The Dorris Lumber & Box Co., BE. A. Blocklinger president, 
is having a busy season. C. H. Blake has been appointed 
manager of the box factory at Dorris. 

The Lamoine Lumber Co. has cut 10,000,000 feet thus far 
this season and is employing more than 200 men at Lamoine 
and in the woods. Employment will be given to fifty more 
employees, including some women, at the new box factory, 
which has been completed to replace the plant that was 
burned. 

The California Door Co. has resumed operation at its 
factory at Diamond Springs, which has been remodeled and 
enlarged. The factory at Placerville was operated during 
the time the former plant was closed. 

Harold A. Knapp, manager of the redwood department of 
the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., of Chicago, who has been in 
California since July 7, is here after having visited most of 
the Humboldt County mills. He has nearly completed his 
purchases. He expects his firm’s eastern sales of redwood 
will be normal this year, despite the diminished demand for 
yard stock. He is optimistic as to a good year’s output at 
California redwood mills. 

The mills of the Pacific coast will be unable to supply the 
needs of the foreign market for lumber, according to Walter 
Sutton, of Pope & Talbot, who returned from a trip to the 
lumber district of the Northwest yesterday. Mr. Sutton is 
quoted as saying that every energy is being devoted to manu- 
facture sufficient lumber to mect the requirements, but as the 
orders for the coming season, for export shipment alone, total 
500,000,000 feet it will be difficult to make good. Bven if the 
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mills can turn out the product it is deemed impossible to 
secure the necessary ships. 

W. A. Dusenberry, of Olean, N. Y., who has extensive timber 
holdings on the Pacific coast and is interested in the Cot- 
toneva Lumber Co., is in the city, making his headquarters 
with R. T. Buzard, president of the Navarro Lumber Co. 
He will visit the redwood mills at Navarro during the coming 
week. 

Theodore Lerch, sales manager of the Albion Lumber Co., 
in this city, is to leave by automobile for Los Angeles to 
spend a week at the southern California office of the company, 
which is in charge of Arthur E. Twohy. Redwood business 
has improved somewhat in Los Angeles after a period of 
dullness. 

A. A. Baxter, general manager of the Douglas Fir Ex- 
ploitation & Export Co., with headquarters in this city, found 
everything harmonious at the monthly meeting, recently held 
at Paradise Inn on Mount Rainier, Washington. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Aug. 6.—Building permits for July were by far the greatest 
in value for any month in 1918, showing a substantial in- 
crease over the previous month. Permits were issued for 
199 new buildings at an estimated cost of $966,040 and for 
296 alterations at an estimated cost of $193,495, a total o 
495 permits of the estimated cost of $1,159,535. This is a 
gain over June of $267,672. In July, 1917, permits were 

-issued for 596 buildings to cost $1,352,203, a loss of only 
$192,668. 

The report of Eugene Smith, secretary of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, for July shows that 10,638 cars of lumber were 
received in St. Louis during the month, as against 16,398 
in July, 1917, a loss of 5,760 cars, and that 7,269 cars were 
shipped during the month as against 12,394 in July, 1917, a 
loss of 5,125 cars. 

C. G, Atkinson, formerly representative here for William 
Buchanan, Texarkana, Ark., and then with the Finkbine 
Lumber Co. and later sales manager for Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co., has advised friends here that he now is con- 
nected with the Patrick Co., Portland, Ore. 

The Richton Lumber Co., Richton, Miss., has advised 
dealers here that its local railroad—the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern—will not accept commercial Tumber shipments and 
therefore commercial orders are of no value to the company. 

Wood paving got another boost in St. Louis when the 
board of public service formally decided to pave Washington 
avenue between Jefferson and Grand avenues with wood 
blocks. This will include the new cut-off at Grand Avenue. 
Washington Avenue now is paved with wood blocks east of 
Jefferson and west of Grand Avenues. 

Of the orders for 10,000 freight cars to be placed by the 
Government, 2,400 will be built by the American Car & 
Foundry Co, and 250 by the St. Louis Car Co., in St. Louis, 

The strike of the union men employed in the planing mills 
of St. Louis is about at an end. ‘The pickets have been 
called off, most of the men have returned to work and others 
expected to return within the next day or so. The plants 
have never recognized the union, nor treated with any of the 
agitators. 

The jurisdiction of E. E. Grubb, tie and timber agent, and 
C. O. Deabler, lumber buyer of the Missouri Pacific Railway, 
has been extended so as to include the St. Louis & South- 
western (Cotton Belt) Railway. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Aug. 6.—The Government’s threat of the possibility of 
commandeering the southern pine output is not causing much 
of a ripple here. As the situation is looked upon here, the 
mills are turning out now about all they possibly can for 
the Government at the Government’s own price and they 
can not see that commandeering will make much difference. 

The retail demand for southern pine is very small, building 
operations are almost suspended at the present time and it 
is pure guesswork as to whether there will be much improve- 
ment this fall. There is a constant decrease in the labor sup- 
ply in both the manufacturing and consuming ends of the 
lumber industry and it is an interesting fact that retail yards 
have in several instances asked that shipments be delayed be- 
cause the buyers have not the labor to unload cars quickly 
enough. It is too hot and farmers are too busy to do much 
building on the farms, and the state of the building industry 
in the cities is illustrated by the Kansas City report for 
July, which shows permits issued for a total of 178 buildings 
to cost $245,650, against 306 permits in July, 1917, to cost 
$1,040,740. This may sound somewhat pessimistic, but it 
represents the views of Kansas City lumbermen summed up 
in a few words. The improved war situation continues to be 
the one cheering angle of the outlook. 

H. A. Houghton, son of A. L. Houghton, the hardwood man, 
now is in service and has been assigned to the University of 
Arkansas, at Fayetteville, for a course of instruction in radio 


work, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Aug. 5.—There was a decided increase in the amount of 
business transacted in the North Carolina pine market last 
week, in both rough and dressed stock. This was partly due to 
the new instructions issued by the Car Service Section as to 
forwarding of shipments and also due to the understanding 
reached by many manufacturers with their wholesale friends 
as to the application of the 5 percent commission on orders 
taken at the maximum prices. The prospects are good that 
the volume of business transacted will grow larger, slowly 
perhaps, but the development in some of the northern mar- 
kets has been retarded to a great extent by the labor shortage 
in unloading and handling lumber. This condition is par- 
ticularly applicable with the box manufacturers, who use 
large quantities of low grade pine. Naturally shipments by 
rail during the week after the orders given show an increase 
and that the mills will do everything in their power to clear 
up all old orders. The water movement recently has not 
been so heavy, largely influenced by the “turn around” at 
destination ports. 

Reports from nearly thirty large mills show that during 
June, 1918, their shipments exceeded production by 3,500,000 
feet, the total shipments being 28,850,000 feet and the pro- 
duction 24,416,000 feet. The effect of labor on production 
during June as compared with the same month in 1917, right 
after our country went to war, may be seen from the fact 
that reports from twenty mills in that month show the pro- 
duction in 1918 to have been 18,728,000, as against 23,876,- 
000 feet in 1917. On the other hand, shipments in 1918 
exceeded June, 1917, by over 1,000,000 feet, the 1918 ship- 
Ments being 21,224,000, as against 20,194,000 feet in 1917. 
This is a war time comparison and should be of considerable 
interest to the trade. 

The increase in the demand for rough pine during the 
week was principally in the better grades of rough edge and 
Stock boards, particularly No. 3 stocks, also edge culls and 
Ted heart, 6/4 edge box and box bark strips. Quotations 
Sent out on inquiries received, which by the way are not so 
humerous now as they were several weeks ago, are on the 
basis of the maximum prices for low grade lumber, while on 
the better grades there appears to be a difference of opinion. 

our quarter No. 1 edge was sold during the week at $42, 


No. 2 at $39, No. 3 at $36 to $36.50. Very few sales of 
4/4 edge box have been made, but these were on the basis 
of $34. The box makers appear very much averse to paying 
this figure and as long as many of them have orders placed 
still unfilled they are not disposed to show further liberality. 
Several large sales of 4/4 edge culls and red heart, mixed, 
were made during the week on the basis of $28.50 (maximum 
price). There is no complaint from buyers on this price, as 
it is about $3 a thousand less than the market quotation 
prior to June 28. Stock box is in poor demand and the 
numerous inquiries sent out have not resulted in an increase 
in orders as yet. The small amount of business transacted 
has been on the basis of the maximum prices. ° 

The disposition of the market is evidenced by the reports 
of about twenty large mills showing them to be oversold on 
July 1 in rough lumber, lower grades, 23,500,000 feet, with a 
surplus of the better grades of 5,700,000 feet. On June 1 
these same mills were oversold on rough lumber 28,754,000 
feet and had a surplus of the better grades of 4,600,000 feet. 
It can be seen from this that notwithstanding a falling off 
in orders the mills had plenty of business to keep them busy 
shipping for some time and their attitude on the price ques- 
tion is easily appreciated. In addition, reports from about 
forty representative mills show that operating costs during 
June showed an increase of $2 a thousand feet over May in 
rough lumber and nearly $1.75 increase in dressed lumber. 
This is due entirely to increased cost of labor and materials 
and reduced production. It is doubtful if July will show 
up much better, ag conditions have not improved, 

In dressed lumber the sales during the week were three 
times as large as the week previous, altho the total was not 
notably large even at that. Flooring, No. 1 %-inch ceiling, 
Nos. 1 and 2 yy-inch ceiling, No. 3 partition, and 6- and 8-inch 
roofers were most in demand. On many items the manu- 
facturers appear to be readily obtaining the maximum list 
prices, while on the others quotations vary to some extent, 
Doubtless it will be but a short time before the maximum 
prices will prevail. The demand for flooring etc, should be 
much better after the issuance of authority to forward ship- 
ments to certain northern points without permits, altho 
many buyers will wait until old unfilled orders get to them 
before placing further business. 

The Government is not buying dressed pine, or rough either, 
in the quantity expected, but there should be a change for 
the better pretty soon. Reports from Washington received 
now are to the effect that the Government will spend nearly 
$15,000,000 in this immediate vicinity in erecting houses for 
war workers, both white and colored. ‘This will mean the 
consumption of a large quantity of lumber, as it appears 
that the houses are to be permanent in character. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


Aug. 5.—Ship building continues to occupy the largest 
part of the industrial movement in this city and everything 
is being speeded up at the several yards in anticipation of 
the big launching event to take place on Labor Day. Ves- 
sels that were not ready to be launched on July 4 are being 
pushed to completion so they may participate in this Labor 
Day launching. Work at yards that are under construction 
and have not yet began to build ships is also being pushed. 

At the Chickasaw development vast quantities of lumber 
are being used in the construction of houses to accommodate 
the hundreds of workers who are at work there and whose 
number is being continually increased. Fifty-three houses 
of modern construction have recently been completed for the 
occupancy of the white workers, who have hitherto been 
housed in small cottages, built first, and into these latter the 
colored laborers are moving. 

The export of lumber from Mobile is comparatively in 
small amount, the outward movement now hardly equaling 
in a month the amount that formerly went forward in a week. 

Very little is going on in the building trades here because 
of the high price of building materials, the only development 
of this nature being in enterprises to aid in the successful 
prosecution of the war, ‘The large structures now under 
contract are the cement ship yard and the buildings of the 
Marine Fittings Co., which purposes to manufacture every- 
thing that is used on vessels. 

Nn interior business is being done in this district at all, 
at least 95 percent of the total business of the mills being 
for Government account. 

The “work or fight” rule has eased up the labor situation 
at the mills materially and farmers have laid by their crops 
and many of the farm hands are available for work at the 


mills. 
GULFPORT, MISS. 
Aug. 5.—The southern pine situation fs about normal as to 
demand. Manufacturers and wholesalers seem to have ad- 


justed themselves to the prices fixed by the Government, 
tho here and there a number of sales managers seem to 
think that the prices on a number of items have been made 
too low. Most mills complain that no provision has been 
made for the extra cost of handling badly mixed orders, 
which they say cost them at least $1 a thousand more to 
handle; also that the f. 0. b. mill price on both longleaf and 
shortleaf finish is the same. This they contend is an in- 
justice for the reason that longleaf weighs more and that 
the delivered cost on long freight rates is greater than on 
shortleaf and that, therefore, the longleaf mills are com- 
pelled to compete with the shortleaf mills at the same maxi 
mum price set by the Government. 

The labor situation shows no improvement and several 
mills are operating under difficulty without sufficient labor 
or with inexperienced workmen that they can find here and 
there and these men are very inefficient because of their 
lack of experience. 

Copious rain that has fallen thruout this section in the 
last week has done much to improve conditions for the 
smaller mill men, many of whom had been compelled to 
close down on account of inadequate water supply.  In- 
cipient forest fires which have destroyed some timbers and 
some wooden bridges and culverts along the logging rail- 
roads have been quenched, 

E. B. Dantzler, of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co., who is 
in charge of company’s office here and also looks after 
the export business at this port, reports having received 
some excellent inquiries. Prospects are that some nice book- 
ings can be made if the necessary bottoms can be arranged 
for to handle the business. A. F. Dantzler, of the company, 
of Moss Point, Miss., was here recently conferring with his 
associates. He reported that the Dantzler Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Co., according to present plans, will launch a 
5,000 ton vessel on Aug. 15. 

A. 8S. Mitchell, general manager of the Ingram-Day Lum- 
ber Co., with principal plant and home office at Lyman, 
Miss., another extensive southern pine operation at Yarbo, 
Ala,, and a third plant manufacturing hardwood at Wood 
Bluff, Ala., reports satisfactory progress in constructing the 
new logging railroad at Yarbo. This road is being built in 
a large body of exceptionally fine virgin longleaf pine re- 
cently acquired by the company and is shortly to be manu- 
factured into lumber, 

J. 8S. Otis, secretary of the H. Weston Lumber Co., of 
Logtown, Miss., is spending several weeks’ vacation in the 
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to $6 athousand. In leather $6, cloth $5.50, postpaid. 
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Adirondack Mountains. The Wéston company and also the 
Salmen Brick & Lumber Co., of Slidell, La., have recently 
taken on large contracts for piling to be used in construct- 
ing the new ship canal at New Orleans, 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


Aug. 5.—Business in this section is about the same as last 
reported, with Government orders being placed in large vol- 
ume and the domestic trade demand showing a slight im- 
provement. Especially is the demand for inch common grades 
heavy, with uppers moving in smaller volume than for many 
months. <A Jarge volume is expected to be used in making 
Camp Beauregard into a permanent camp, which will require 
about 15,000,000 feet of southern pine. Stocks on the yards 
are lower than they have ever been before, with assortment a 
thing of the past; none of the mills has over twenty cars of 
No. 1 and No, 2 stock on hand ready for shipment, and most 
of them have only one and two cars of shiplap, fencing and 
boards, with not much chance to improve the depleted stocks. 
Dimension stocks are also badly broken and several lengths 
are oversold, while other lengths are almost gone, No. 2 
stocks are in worse shape than No, 1. No. 3 stocks are also 
badly broken, 

Demand for No. 3 in the last month has shown consider 
able improvement and prices are also better. Timbers in 
smaller sizes, such as 4x4 up to 8x8 inches in all lengths, 
are called for in limited volume, with No. 1 and heart leading 
in the demand, There is a better demanj for stringers, caps 
and ties than for several months. Sills are also called for 
in larger volume. Flooring, ceiling, drop siding and B&better 
surfaced all move in small volume, with the higher grades 
such as B&better, B, C and D in the lead, 

Labor conditions are becoming more acute daily, with addi 
tional men being drafted monthly. Negro women workers in- 
crease in number, and the general opinion is that they fill 
the places better than was-expected. Many of the mills in 
order to operate are compelled to shift their crews from one 
department to another, and in that way are able to operate, 
which otherwise would be impossible. There is a lack of 
water at mill plants, with the result that many of the mills 
have been compelled to close down until rain falls. Several 
of the log ponds are dry, while others have only a few feet 
in them, Stocks being so low, several mills have withdrawn 
from the market. 

Cars are still plentiful, both box and flat cars. 

Local trade continues to show a falling off, which is at- 
tributed to the farmers waiting until their crops have been 
harvested, Building permits are better each week, with both 
brick and wooden buildings being erected weekly, 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Aug. 4.—Since maximum prices were established on south 
ern pine lumber there is little to report on market fluctuations. 
Shippers for the most part seem to experience no difficulty 
in booking new business at maximum prices, as such prices 
are somewhat less than the commercial trade were accus 
tomed to paying; they now seem eager to place orders where 
they can depend on getting good stock and reasonably prompt 
shipment. Many of the larger mills are well stocked .with 
orders, and feeling quite sure that, owing to the increased 
cost of production, the September revision of prices will be 
upward they do not wish to take on new commercial busi- 
ness. 

The car situation is again spotty. Two weeks ago the 
railroads were not furnishing cars for commercial shipments 
and soon accumulated a surplus of cars, which were held 
some time empty. It soon became evident that all the cars 
available were not needed for Government shipments and the 
embargo was raised. The situation now is similar to that 
which obtained before the embargo on commercial shipments. 
While a general shortage still exists in sections, a good sup 
ply is often available on some lines, while others can furnish 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Aug. 3.-The most bothersome problem now before the 
lumbermen is labor, The expansion of ship yards and other 
important Government works continues to drain labor from 
the sawmills to such an extent that their operation is seri- 
ously impeded. To remedy this great evil the Government 
has installed its own employment bureaus thruout the pro- 
ducing territory in efforts to supply common labor to all 
sawmills and other industries engaged in getting out war 
materials. Coincident with the establishment of these Gov- 
ernment labor bureaus comes the announcement that heavy 
penalties attach to the recruiting of labor by any industry 
not engaged in war work. Ilow the literal enforcement of 
these regulations will work out, both as regard to essential 
and nonessential industries, can not now be predicted. At 
present, however, they cause much confusion in the trade. 

As an impetus to the newly organized Duval County Self 
Preservation Loyalty League, Cliff Williams, commissioner 
for the sixth labor district of the United States employment 
service, addressed a mass meeting in Jacksonville this week 
which was attended by white and negro labor and employers 
of labor. The object of the meeting was to inspire labor 
with the tremendous responsibility that rests upon it and 
to bring about a closer coéperation and greater sacrifices, if 
need be, in order that the Government may not be needlessly 
hampered in the production of war materials. Committees 
were formed to take charge of the detail work of this move- 


ment. 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Aug. 5.—The curtailing influence of the drouth and short- 
age of labor and scarcity of railroad cars for lumber ship- 
ments, with prospect of the conditions growing much worse, 
are the outstanding features of the southern pine situation, De 
mand naturally is weakened by the drouth, which extends 
over a large territory of the Southwest, and fall buying 
has not yet appeared in the volume expected. However, many 
inquiries are coming in and lots of orders are expected within 
the next few weeks. The threatened car shortage no doubt 
stimulates the inquiry and will very probably cause many 
delayed orders to be placed soon, as the grain and other crops 
will move before long and lumber then will have to wait. 

The drouth is by far the most serious problem confronting 
the millmen, Several weeks have elapsed since a good rain 
fell, except in spots, and streams have run dry, and many 
others will do so soon unless the drouth is soon broken. Many 
small mills have already shut down because of lack of water 
and this cuts down production considerably. In addition to 
curtailing lumber output, the drouth is having very. injuri- 
ous effect on crops. Corn is ruined and now cotton, a dry 
weather plant, is badly damaged ; some fields will hardly give 
a 50 percent yield. Business, of course, will be more or less 
affected, also building operations. Sections affected by the 
drouth are placing comparatively little lumber business. 

Another problem the millmen are wrestling with is the 
lack of labor. Skilled labor is especially scarce at some mills 
and altho the Government’s employment bureau is helping 
in the search for skilled workmen the supply is short at a 
number of mills. The military service has received many of 


these men. The army draft has taken many negroes and 
others are going to the cotton fields soon to pick cotton, 
which will seriously hamper mill operations. 

Altho commercial demand is not unusually strong, there 
are still many orders for Government materials and the 
mills are kept busy. Some items, especially of dimension, 
flooring and finish, are scarce and stocks broken. Lumbermen 
here do not seem worried about the report that their plants 
might be commandeered by the Government, feeling that they 
are doing better than anybody else could under the circum- 


stances, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Aug. 5.—Activity in construction work here continues to lag 
and there is no prospect that such operations will be mate- 
rially widened in the near future. War conditions and conse- 
quent high cost of building materials have tended to keep 
down construction. During July the declared value of new 
houses did not exceed $217,000. To this are to be added 
$106,500 for 533 alterations to buildings and $83,000 for 
additions to fifty structures, but even the grand total is not at 
all impressive, and it shoWs the extent to which building has 
been put aside for other investments. To meet a growing 
need for more houses or homes for ship yard workers and to 
attempt to solve the problem, a conference was held Aug. 5 
between a number of local builders and representatives of the 
Industrial Corporation, organized to meet such a need. The 
builders pledged themselves to erect hundreds of dwellings if 
priority orders for materials were obtained from the housing 
committee of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, provided, of 
course, that a sufficient number of construction workmen can 
be secured. It was decided to send a joint committee to Wash. 
ington to ascertain what can be done, 

Tentative renewal of the agreement between the yardmen 
here.and the Government as to the prices to be paid for the 
stocks requisitioned for work from the local yards has been 
made, the renewal to run from Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, and subject 
to further renewal if deemed expedient by both parties. The 
agreement is made with the Baltimore Retail Lumber Emer- 
gency Bureau, with Ridgaway Merryman in charge, and pro- 
vides that the yards shall receive for the stocks withdrawn 
the base price at mills, plus freight and $11.50 for handling. 
Such stocks must be actually yarded to be entitled to the 
allowance of $11.50. The agreement on the whole has worked 
very satisfactorily and is at least a great improvement over 
the situation that prevailed prior to the understanding. 

The managing committee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange 
held its monthly meeting at the quarters of the Old Colony 
Club, in the Southern Hotel, this afternoon and discussed 
various matters, mostly of a routine character. 

Baltimore lumbermen are paying more attention at this 
time to vacations than to business and a number of them have 
gone off for a week or so on fishing trips in nearby waters. 
One of the recent parties included John A. Calhoun, of 
William D. Gill & Son (Inc.), and J. Henry Kraft, of the 
J. L. Gilbert & Bro. Lumber Co., who chartered a boat and 
went to Solomon’s Island. George FE. Waters, of George FE. 
Waters & Co., went to Hampshire County, West Virginia, and 
fished for bass in the south branch of the Potomac River. 
All three men report having made excellent catches and 
numerous fish stories are being told. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Aug. 5.—-The Louisiana Red Cypress Co., which ever since 
its organization has occupied offices on the twelfth floor of 
the Hibernia Bank Building, is the latest local ‘‘war victim,” 
its quarters having been requisitioned for use of the Federal 
administration of Mississippi and Warrior river waterway 
transportation. The administrator, M. J. Sanders, is New 
Orleans manager of the Leyland steamship line, whose offices 
adjoin the “Louisiana Red.’ He desires to establish the 
waterway administration offices alongside the steamship quar 
ters. Altho its lease runs for another year or two, the 
cypress company has gracefully yielded to the request to 
accommodate the Government and will’ remove to new quar 
ters on or about Sept. 1. The various Government agencies 
have taken over in the same way, during the past six or 
eight months, dozens of desirable offices in conveniently 
located local office buildings. 

Advices from Yazoo City, Miss., state that the Price & 
Norris woodworking plant, which burned there recently, will 
be rebuilt immediately and that the owners hope to have it 
in operation again within sixty days. The concern manu- 
factures shuttles and other wooden parts for cotton-mill 
machinery, 

Charles A. Drake, a director of Allied British Commerce 
(Ltd.), with headquarters in London, arrived in New Orleans 
last week and announces that his company will establish 
branch offices here. Last year it opened an office in San 
Francisco, and Mr. Drake explains that the advantages of 
this port and the promising development of its foreign com- 
merce have persuaded the company’s directors to enter the 
New Orleans field also. The concern acts as direct agent 
between importers and exporters and-expects to play an impor- 
tant part in the post-war development of trade relations 
between the nations now allied against Germany. 

A dispatch from Newton, Miss., reports that the C. H. 
Wright Stave Co. has begun the operation there of a stave 
plant that employs between 75 and 100 men. G, W. Alford 
is serving as manager of the Newton plant. 

A cargo of dyewood from Sonora, Mexico, recently reached 
New Orleans and is said to be the first of series of ship 
ments. It is understood that dyewood will be stored in local 
warehouses and forwarded as needed to eastern mills en- 
gaged in the manufacture of khaki and olive-drab cloth for 
army uniforms. The initial shipment comprised about sixty 
carloads, 

Biloxi reports bright prospects for the location of another 
ship yard there by the Union Shipbuilding Corporation, now 
in process of organization by Biloxi and Mississippi coast 
capital. L. T. Hance, formerly with the Coast Ship Co. and 
with fifteen years’ practical ship building experience, is 
named as one of the leaders in the proposed enterprise. The 
plans contemplate the establishment of a ship yard equipped 
for the construction of vessels up to 4,000 tons. 

At a recent joint meeting of the Atachafalaya and La 
fourche Levee Boards, held at Donaldsonville, La., a contract 
was signed granting the Ramos Lumber Co., of Ramos, La., 
the privilege of towing logs thru the Cancienne Canal for 
a period of four months, with the stipulation that the com 
pany give bond to insure that the canal will be in as good 
condition at the expiration of its contract as when the tow 
ing operations began. 

An out-of-town ordinary story, coming via Vicksburg, 
Miss., declares that Joseph J. Wilson, of Brandon, in that 
State, recently shut down his sawmill in order. that his 
employees, including one of his sons, might enlist in thr 
national service. Three of the mill crew, it is added, came 
to Vicksburg and applied for enlistment in the navy. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Aug. 6.—Owners of vessels engaged in the lumber and 
other trades on the lakes say that an advance in rates will be 
essential if their boats are to continue in operation with the 
increased pay that they have agreed to pay seamen and other 
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employees.. Shippers say that they are still chartering at the 
same rates as formerly, ranging from $5 to $5.50 from the 
head of the lakes, and doubt if higher prices will be paid on 
lumber, because of the limited supply of stock to be brought 
down the lakes. 

Receipts by vessel at the Tonawandas last month were 
29,664,200 feet of lumber and 1,332,800 pieces of lath, exceed- 
ing the amount of lumber brought down the lakes during the 
previous month by approximately 6,000,000 feet. July re- 
ceipts of lumber were 38,000,000 feet short of the amount re- 
ceived during the corresponding period of last season. 

The barge Veutonia, which unloaded lumber at the local 
port a few days ago, was rechristened the A. B. King, the 
name of its captain and owner, while on its last trip to the 
Tonawandas. The principal reason given for the change 
in the name of the craft was the Hun name under which it 
formerly sailed. ‘The King has been engaged in the lumber 
trade on the lakes many years and tows with the steamer 
United Lumberman, owned by Brady Bros., of North Tona- 
wanda, 

Receipts by vessel have been fairly ..active so far this 
month, including cargoes brought down the lakes by the 
steamer United Lumberman and barge A. R. King, steamer 
Zillah and barges Brightie, Delaware and Goshawk, steamers 


Buell and Horn. 
NEW YORK 


Aug. 6.—A glance at the figures of the building depart- 
ment leaves little hope ordinarily for retail trade to develop 
for some time except as the yards can figure on house build- 
ing contracts in which the Government may be interested 
as a war measure. The Borough of Manhattan is over 
$15,000,000 behind in permits since Jan. 1 as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year. In the Bronx the 
figures are within a few thousand dollars of being the same, 
but in Brooklyn there is a decrease of nearly $5,000,000. 
Notwithstanding this, most yards are getting a good run of 
other business, not all of which is direct: from the Govern- 
ment or for ship building work but which enters indirectly 
into “win the war.” Some yards in the suburban sections are 
doing practically nothing, but even in those sections repair 
work so draws upon local supplies that even those retailers 
have to watch their stocks carefully in order to cope with 
delayed shipments and poor car supplies. ‘Taking it all in 
all the average retail yard is doing fully as much business in 
dollars and cents as normally and many who figure promi- 
nently in Government work are doing more business than 
ever, 

While the actual figures are not encouraging the condition 
in the immediate city districts (and in this all larger cities 
in this section are similarly affected) indicates that some 
one must become more actively interested to provide houses 
for laborers swarming to these centers.’ While some provi- 
sion is made by the Government the dearth of suitable 
houses is causing the speculative builder to survey again the 
situation and in some quarters the opinion is expressed that 
probably no better indication of the renewed strength of the 
building situation is shown than in the revival of specula- 
tive and investment interest. Practically all boroughs of the 
city have experienced the effects of this activity and from 
nearby suburban towns come also gratifying reports of numer- 
ous projects of this character. In Manhattan, the Bronx and 
Brooklyn a number of apartment house projects have been 
planned for an early start, with plans for others in course 
of preparation by architects which undoubtedly will be begun 
in the near future. The construction of small dwellings is 
also shaping up satisfactorily. 

In the wholesale field distributers are slowly but gradually 
adjusting conditions to the final ruling of the price fixing 
board at Washington, but it remains to be seen how seriously 
a sawmill will consider the Government’s suggestion that 
the established maximum price includes the cost of selling 
and distribution. Some wholesalers have found mills that 
appear absolutely to refuse to collect lower than the maxi- 
mum, while on the other hand many wholesalers have found 
mill connections that are perfectly willing to meet the present 
day competition and are satisfied to contract for their out- 
puts at prices several dollars under the maximum, and it 
becomes more and more evident that in a certain class of 
business competition is so keen that even wholesalers are 
unable to get the maximum. Worry over the prospect is less 
than it was a month ago and the impression grows that as 
the Government’s war orders begin to decrease manufacturers 
must look for their sources of buying to take care of stocks 
that will be thrown upon the market and that in due course 
the wholesaler will again find his place on practically the 
Same basis as in the past. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Aug. 5.—There have been few developments in the local 
lumber trade except in embryo. As soon as the embargo on 
the gateways was lifted wholesalers and mill representatives 
rushed in a lot of orders and some of them have been suc- 
cessful in getting some cars started, but it seems as if some 
were doomed to disappointment, as there will certainly not 
be enough cars for all and it can not be long before the gate- 
ways will again be crowded and the embargoes probably put 
on again, City retailers are as badly off for stock as before, 
but the out of town dealers rejoice in the fact that some 
lumber is coming toward them. Much of that lumber is on 
old orders that will show the yard man a margin of such size 
4s he can seldom realize, Outside the flurry caused by the 
lifting of the gateway embargoes, stagnation seems to rule 
in most lumber offices, both wholesale and retail. The force 
is depleted and the volume of business is small. 

Demand for lumber from the trade outside Government 
work is very strong and prices are high for everything when 
it can be sold. Government work, however, still dominates 
the market, and if plans for still further housing propositions 
g0 thru soon will continue to dominate it for some time. 
The strongest demand among the hardwoods is for oak, but 
all the hardwoods but poplar are scarce, even in offerings, 
and that is scarce because it can not be gotten in here in 
sufficient quantities. Southern and North Carolina pine are 
Strong in demand at high prices, while spruce and hemlock 
are almost out of the market for commercial shipments. 

hite pine is scarce in all grades, but especially in the 
lower, and even the western substitutes coming in here bring 
high prices. 

Government business dominates all other lines as well as 
the lumber business and trade is good with most of them 
except for the limitations of getting material and supplies. 
This especially affects the local textile trade. Financial 
“onditions are perhaps a little easier than they were and col- 

ections are reported as good. 

The report of the Bureau of Building Inspection shows that 
{n July the total estimated cost of the building work for which 
Permits were issued was $1,137,745. This is a decrease of 

1155 from last month, and a drop of $4,057,620 from 
corresponding month of last year. For two-story houses, 

Which are so badly needed, only eight permits were issued, 
‘ering twenty-seven operations, value at a little over 
45,000. This does not take into account the Government 

ing operations, which go on rapidly. An official state- 
t of the housing commission states that half of the 


thousand homes in Yorkship Village will be ready for occu- 
pancy by Oct. 1 and the balance by Dec. 1. A trolley line 
is being run to it from both directions and all kinds of stores 
and churches are being arranged for, but it is noted that 
there will be no saloons. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Aug. 6.—Because of the extreme uncertainty ahead, stories 
of wholesale lumber interests preparing either to direct their 
efforts into manufacturing lines or else retire from the lum- 
ber industry are being heard in Pittsburgh. The situation, 
however, is not regarded as finally adjusted by any means. 
The wholesale lumbermen are full of fight and determination 
not to be crushed by prejudice and ignorance if there is any 
way to prevent it. Some wholesalers have wisely turned 
their attention to aligning themselves with the Government 
activities where their knowledge of the lumber industry 
will be of importance and value. 

In the meantime the building situation in Pittsburgh is 
taking on a peculiar color. The absolutely necessary home 
building for the ever increasing forces of workmen in new 
and extended steel works compels the larger concerns to build, 
much against their will and desires. Last week the Car- 
negie Steel Co, began 100 dwellings at its Ohio works at 
Youngstown for new employees. The Government began 
erecting barracks on Neville Island during last week for 
temporary housing of hundreds of workmen, who will eventu- 
ally become an army. Plans are being considered for 2,000 
dwellings fcr this section where the great Government gun 
works is be'ng erected under rush orders. Twelve barracks 
are to be started at once, all frame in construction and with 
modern ideas for heating and lighting. 

The Kendall Lumber Co, reported last week that there is 
little material available for new business and shipments are 
being made on orders as cars can be secured. This company 
is operating one of the most successful coal mines in the 
lower Pennsylvania fields, near its Cheat Haven mills. 

President Germain, of the Germain Co., is spending his 
spare time at Atlantic City with his family, and between 
times is in Washington keeping an eye on the battle for 
existence of.the wholesaler. The Germain Co. is working 
on a large amount of accumulated business. 

The Babcock Lumber Co, reports a quiet condition locally, 
with the bulk of the stocks of lumber absorbed by Govern- 
ment requirements direct and indirect. The company’s mills 
are operating. under difficulties of labor shortage and car 
supply none too good for this season of the year. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Aug. 6.—-The lumber trade in Ontario is passing thru the 
usual midsummer dullness. The farmers are all busy with 
harvesting and until the crops are garnered in business will 
probably continue dull, except in connection with require- 
ments for war purposes. White pine prices range from $40 to 
$45 a thousand feet, according to the grades purchased., A 
recent sale is reported of some white pine stock at $43 at the 
mill, This particular stock does not produce much good or 
very wide lumber. In order to dispose of it at a profit it 
will have to be sold at from $47 to $50, which means an 
advance of from $2 to $3 on former market quotations, Dur- 
ing the last two weeks the price of good white pine lumber is 
reported to have advanced from $2.50 to $5 a thousand feet. 
It is difficult to present any definite figures showing the 
strength of the market, as trade is so dull. It can be said, 
however, by way of an interesting example, that thick, good 
sides, which sold not long ago at $87.50, are now worth 
$90 and thick deals which sold at $95 bring $100. A whole 
saler who is well informed on market conditions reports 
that he expects prices for white pine, to increase still fur- 
ther. 

Spruce and hemlock are decidedly strong. The Ontario 
market for hemlock is featured by higher prices than those 
prevailing today in Michigan. Many of the mills here ask 
$28 and $30 for mill run, dead culls out, while the price in 
Michigan is from $3 to $4 a thousand below this. 

Ontario manufacturers are getting ready for their woods 
operations and, as was to be expected, are experiencing much 
trouble in getting a full complement of men for the camps. 
Altho it is still too early to predict about next year’s trade 
conditions, all present indications are that firm prices will 
continue and stocks will be scarce. 

The indications in connection with the fall trade are en- 
couraging. Speaking of the outlook one of the Toronto whole- 
salers outlines trade as follows: 

We figure that there were many of the dealers in Ontario 
who had stocks bought for immediate delivery in the early 
summer who did not get their shipments in on account of the 
car situation. If stocks had been shipped when ordered they 
would have all been used up by now. April and May stock 
did not come in until May and June and even early in July. 
This stock is on hand now and will be used up during the 
rest of the summer months. None of the yards seem to have 
large stocks of lumber. These conditions all point to im- 
proved trade in the fall; in fact, we are looking for fine 
fall business, and we expect to see considerably higher prices. 
Another thing that will help to make the fall trade good is 
the steadily increasing volume of house building trade. Build 
ing permit returns from all points in Ontario are encourag 
ing and show important increases which are being well main- 
tained from month to month. 

The market for hardwoods continues strong. During the 
last week the trade has shown considerable improvement over 
the lull of the previous two or three weeks. There is now a 
pretty fair volume of business at good prices, principally in 
inch birch and 5/4 and thicker basswood, about equally di 
vided between the Canadian and the United States trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Aug. 6.—H. 8. Childs, secretary and chief inspector of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is back from an ex 
tended trip of inspection among the mills‘of northern Minne 
sota. He reports that the mills are running steadily, tho hav 
ing difficulty in getting sufficient help, some of them having 
been forced to employ women, 

G. P. Eddy, of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, was here 
last week on business and reported a good demand for the 
company’s dry kilns, 

Hardwood lumbermen here are yielding the palm for 
patriotism to C. L. Kellogg, of the Barker-Kellogg Lumber 
Co., who has four children in the service of his country. John 
P. Kellogg and Robert Kellogg, the older sons, are lieutenants 
with the 20th Engineers in France. Walter Kellogg, who has 
just been graduated from high school, is in France as a 
stenographer with the Red Cross, and Louise Kellogg, a 
daughter, is a nurse now in the headquarters hospital at 
Battle Creek, Mich., but expects to be sent abroad. 

The Gaynor Lumber Co., of Sioux City, has closed its 
Minneapolis office, L. F. Atchison, its local representative, 
having enlisted in the army. He is to report Aug. 15 at 
Indianapolis and has gone to Sioux City to wind up his 
affairs. 





On July 10 airplane mail was carried from Washington, 
D. C., to New York in two and one-half hours. This time 
included a stop at Philadelphia. The carrying of mail by 
airplane is proving successful. 
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Chas. R. McCormick & Co. 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


LARGE TIMBERS, TIES, RAILWAY 
MATERIAL, MINING TIMBERS 
Special Bills for Rush Orders Are Qur Specialty 
Telecode 


910-911 Yeon Bldg, PORTLAND, ORE, 


San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. 











St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO., Fife Building. 








Fir am 
Cedar JP ULIING 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 








Pacific Coast 
Lumber 
Sullivan Lumber Company 


10th Floor Northwestern Bank Bidg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 














RETAIL LUMBER SHEDS A new book for retail lumber 


dealers who want modern sheds, 


AND SALES EQUIPMENT wareho ~ es ~~ yf ~ - 
helps you choose the type of she 
By ROBERT Y. KERR best adapted to your needs and 
jllustrates model yards, ground plans, end elevations, framing, etc. 
Size 6x9 inches; contains more than 75 illustrations; printed on high 
grade paper and durably bouad in cloth. Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 
ORDER A COPY TODAY 
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Long Heavy Timbers 
Planing Mill Products 


We have been engaged 
in manufacturing and 
catering to the Yellow 
Pine trade for 36 years. 


We Solicit Special Orders 
Prompt Delivery 


ENOCHS BROTHERS 


FERNWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 





















Straight or 
Mixed Cars 


Yellow 


PINE 
Poplarville Saw Mill Co. 


Poplarville, Miss. 


Yard Stoc 


Flooring, Ceiling, Ship- 

lap, Drop Siding No. 116 

Dimension and Boards. 
(All Kiln Dried) 




















L. N. Dantzler Lumber Co. 


MOSS POINT, MISSISSIPPI 
EXPORTERS OF 


tet Yellow Pine 


Gang Sawed Rift Flooring a Specialty 
Daily Capacity of Mills, 300,000 Feet. 


Other Mills :—Native Lumber Co., Howison, Miss., Van Cleve, Miss. 
Shipping Points :—Pascagoula and Ship Island. 


Cable Address, ‘* Dantzler’? Moss Point, Mississippi. 























MANUFACTURERS OF 


YELLOW PINE 
one ™moe~=— Md LUMBER 


LOGTOWN, MISS. 





























vee” Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 


Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, 





Ackerman, 
Mississippi. 






























Custom Dressing and Boring 
MODERN EQUIPPED PLANING MILL 
300,000 Ft. Daily Capacity 
MERCANTILE LUMBER CO., Jackson, Miss. 


) Millon l.C.,Y. &M.V., N.O,&G. N.,G. & S. Land A. & V. Railroads 














THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN $ter methods of 


figuring lumber, 
‘octagon spars, logs; specifications and lumber carrying capacity of 
vessels and a great deal of other information applying to the lumber 
business of the Pacific coast. $1.50, postpaid. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Among the northern visitors this week were C. G. Stuhr, 
of the Stuhr Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and J. B. 
Andrews, of the Gill-Andrews Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Roland 8S, Utley, sales representative in Chicago territory 
for the Aberdeen Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., returned 
Wednesday from St. Louis, Mo.; Cincinnati, Ohio ; Evansville, 
Ind., and other points. 


sert KE. Cook, sales representative in Chicago territory for 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., of Kansas City, 
Mo., and his family are spending a two weeks’ vacation at 
South Haven, Mich. 


I’, M. Baker, secretary and treasurer of the Hardwood Mills 
Lumber Co., and his family returned Wednesday after several 
days’ visit at Lake Geneva, Wis. Another visitor to spend 
the week end at Lake Geneva was John J. Anderson, of the 
John J. Anderson Lumber Co, : 


Herman H. Hettler, of the H. H. Hettler Lumber Co., 
returned Tuesday from a business trip to Toronto, Ont., and 
suffalo, N. Y. He found the labor situation at those cities 
growing more serious, with women taking the places of men 


. in many lines ; likewise industries are very busy. 


B. R. Lewis, of Seattle, Wash., treasurer of the Clear Lake 
Lumber Co,, stopped off in Chicago this week en route home 
from an eastern business trip. Mr. Lewis had been East 
placing orders for sawmill machinery for use in reconstructing 
the company’s plant, which suffered severely in a recent fire. 


J, M. Attley, president of J. M. Attley & Co., returned Tues 
day from a trip to northern Michigan, much regretting that 
he came back just at the time he did. “I wish I had stayed 
in the woods; it was cool up there,” he said while trying to 
feel comfortable back home with the temperature around 100 
degrees in the shade. 


J. H. Faust, vice president of the Faust Bros. Lumber Co., 
of Jackson, Miss., who has charge of its Chicago sales office, 
expected to leave for the South Friday to be gone for two 
weeks, The purpose of his trip is to relieve his brother, C. L. 
Faust, president of the company, so that the latter can forget 
all about mill troubles for that period. 


J. W. Rodgers, of the Empire Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
was in Chicago Tuesday on his way to visit the mills on the 
west Coast. He thought now was a good time to visit the 
mills as that country could not possibly be any hotter than 
it has been east of the Mississippi lately and it is a good time 
to let business at home take care of itself. 


Perley Lowe, of Perley Lowe & Co., returned Monday from 
Green Lake, Wis., but found the city too. sweltering and 
hastened back later in the week to Green Lake, where there 
are always cool weather and one of the best golf courses to be 
found at the lake resorts. William Templeton, of the same 
company, returned this week from his vacation at St. Joseph, 
Mich. 


A. J. Sine, of Sine Bros., and members of his family left 
Wednesday for an auto trip thru to Estes Park, Colo., where 
a month’s vacation will be spent. He had a schedule figured 
out that resembled one of the “no-stop” time cards of limited 
trains and was fully confident that he would break some 
records, provided the village constables everywhere were 
asleep. 


Frederic 8. Palmer, of San Francisco, Cal., manager of the 
domestic lumber department of the American Trading Co., 
which has offices at various leading ports thruout the world, 
is now in New York in temporary charge of the new office that 
has been opened there. The office is at 25 Broad Street and 
the company expects that its opening will greatly increase its 
service to customers, 


A meeting of the new executive committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association was held in Chicago Monday at 
the offices of the association. Those present were President 
C, A, Goodman, of Marinette, Wis.; EB. V. Babcock, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; T. M. Brown, Louisville, Ky., and Charles H. 
Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. Mr. Goodman said following the 
meeting that only routine business was transacted. 


A. C. Quixley, of the Quixley Lumber Co., motored to 
Beloit, Wis., with his family last Friday, spending the week- 
end in his old home town. They returned Tuesday and Mr. 
and Mrs. Treadway, Mrs. Quixley’s parents, returned with 
them for a visit. Other week-end motorists were John 
Hansen, of the John Hansen Lumber Co., and A. J. Barker, 
of the Acme Lumber Co, Mr. Hansen went to Palisades Park, 
Mich., Saturday, where his family has been enjoying a vaca- 
tion. His family returned with him on Monday. Mr. Barker 
spent the week-end at Delevan Lake, Wis. 


The selection of a hotel at which to stop has a great deal 
to do with the pleasure, and often with the success, of 
one’s stay in any city. Visitors to Cleveland, Ohio, will find 
in the Hotel Winton a temporary home meeting every re- 
quirement. ‘This is a fine new hotel, maintained at a high 
standard of service thruout. The Rainbow room is already 
known as one of the most delightful restaurants to be found 
anywhere. Excellent entertainment is provided, the ice 
platform, where seemingly impossible feats are performed 
by famous skaters, being an especially attractive feature for 
hot weather. An excellent orchestra adds to the enjoyment 
of dining in the Rainbow room. 


In view of the jackies at Great Lakes is a pile of lumber 
so high that they have dubbed it the “Woolworth Building.” 
The lumber pile is at Camp Paul Jones and stands thirty-five 
feet high. It was made necessary by the lumber congestion 
at the camp yard. Many thousands of feet of lumber are in 
the yard ready to be used in extensive construction work at 
the naval training station. The ‘Woolworth’ pile contains 
88,600 feet of lumber and is composed of 3,216 pieces. These 
are piled in 200 tiers of sixteen boards each. Despite the 
height of the pile, it is straight and in no way resembles the 
“leaning tower of Pisa.’’ 


Ed Munger, of the Ed Munger Lumber Co., Lafayette, Ind., 
was in Chicago part of the week and as usual had no com- 
plaint to make about business. Mr. Munger is one of those 
live-wire lumber dealers who never let business get bad, 
because he always creates activity. His company finds trade 
thriving just now, especially out in the country surrounding 
Lafayette, where it has three motor trucks kept busy deliv- 
ering lumber. The company has one 8-ton and two 1-ton 
trucks and since trucks supplanted horse delivery deliveries 
are made as far as twenty-five miles away from Lafayette. A 
delivery charge is made outside of Lafayette, 30 cents a mile 
on the larger truck and 20 cents on the smaller trucks, and 
Mr. Munger says the farmers make no complaint on the 


charge, being much pleased that such quick service can be 
given them. Most of this farmer business is from telephone 
orders, the farmers being too busy to come to the yard to 
discuss their lumber requirements, 


Twenty-seven piano manufacturers attended a meeting held 
in Chicago this week at which was organized the Chicago 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, the purpose of the new 
organization being to bring about- cohesion and unity of 
purpose in aiding the Government in war time. New York 
manufacturers have maintained an association for years, and 
E. 8. Conway on behalf of the Chicago organization wired 
the eastern body of the intention of the piano manufacturers 
of the West to codperate for the best interests of the indus- 
try. Many of the plants of the piano manufacturers are now 
working on war supplies or essentials and the manufacturers 
expect to be called upon more than ever as the war goes on. 


George D. Griffith and Charles C. Hubbard, of George D, 
Griffith & Co., returned Wednesday from a two weeks’ auto- 
mobile trip to many mill points in Wisconsin. Mrs. Griffith. 
their daughter Nina and her friend, Miss Ruth Upton, ac- 
companied them and only one accident marred the 1,100- 
mile trip; a broken spring at Oconomowoc, Wis., on the way 
up detained them for a few hours. Some of the places visited 
that gave them an opportunity to obtain information about 
the lumber producing and consuming situation were” Mar- 
inette, Menomonie, White Lake, Peshtigo, Two Rivers, Osh- 
kosh and Sheboygan, Wis., Escanaba, Mich. They visited 
several furniture factories and with hardly an exception 
found them busy making war supplies and most of them 
employing women and girls. At Sheboygan the manager of 
one of the furniture plants said that as soon as the girls 
were graduated from high school this year, forty of the 
graduates accepted positions in the plant and some of them 
were even unloading and piling lumber in the yard. At 
White Lake they spent a day at Camp 1 of the Yawkey- 
Bissell operation and Mr, Griffith, who during the last thirty 
years has had an opportunity to know the north “like a 
book,” said that it was the finest lumber camp he was ever 
in. “The food they serve there is as good as obtainable in 
any hotel,” he said, “and the lumberjacks have electric 
lights to turn out when they turn in at night.” 


L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the Southern Pine 
Association, reached Chicago, Wednesday following a month’s 
visit on the west Coast, where he had several thoroly enjoy- 
able experiences and his first ‘once over’ of the country 
where some of the competing woods of southern pine are 
logged and manufactured. Mr, Putman, who is president of 
the New Orleans Advertising Association, headed the Cres- 
cent City delegation to San Francisco, Cal., where the an- 
nual of the Associated Ad Clubs of the World was held 
July 7-11, and the delegation succeeded in having the Cres- 
cent City named as the place for next year’s convention. 
As the semi-annual meeting of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association was near at hand, Mr. Putman remained on the 
Coast for that, visiting several western lumber operations 
in the interim. He attended the West Coast meeting and 
later visited the Government spruce cut-up plant at Van- 
couver Barracks, which he pronounced a wonder. Mr. Put- 
man marveled at the carefulness with which the spruce is han- 
dled, for as much of the work as possible is done by hand, 
there being no steam niggers to place the spruce on the 
saw carriage, nor steam rollers to pass the lumber along 
after it is sawn, that work also being done by hand over 
dead rollers, So necessary is it to get just the clear grain 
spruce for airplane stock that each piece is inspected as 
much as twenty times before it leaves the big Government 
plant. Work at the plant starts and stops at the bugle 
call just as in the army, and many soldiers are among the 
workers at the plant, while soldiers are everywhere in the 
woods getting sut the spruce and fir requirements. The 
plant now is cutting up considerable fir airplane stock also. 
Mr. Putman also visited with Col. Brice P. Disque, who has 
charge of all the Government west coast mill and woods 
operations, and found him a “wonderful chap” as he termed 
him. At Portland 400 persons are employed at the Gov- 
ernment office in the Yeon Building, and while Mr, Putman 
chatted with him during a long interview Colonel Disque 
showed the faculty of doing a dozen things at once in a 
wonderfully efficient way. “That boy is a regular fellow,” 
is the verdict of Mr. Putman, Mr. Putman on his way to 
Chicago stopped off at Ft. Collins, Colo., where his son, Red- 
ding, 15 years old, is shoving lumber in a local yard 
as a summer job, and also took the opportunity to take in 
the scenic sights at Estes Park. As Secretary J. E. Rhodes 
of the association was also in Chicago this week, the two 
association workers had an opportunity to talk over dif- 
ferent phases of its work, 
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DOUGHNUTS FOR DOUGHBOYS 


Of the many war talks that have been given at the Lum- 
bermen’s Association rooms that of R. C. Starboard, of the 
Salvation Army, on Wednesday before the war board of the 
association was perhaps the most interesting. Mr. Starboard, 
who went to France with the first American contingent and 
has just returned, spent many months in charge of the work 
that the Salvation Army carries on in the front line ranks 
in behalf of the doughboys. He was gassed and in a 
hospital for a considerable time and has not fully recovered 
yet from that experience. He told that when the first Salva- 
tion Army corps went to France it was the intention to do 
hospital and ambulance work, but, almost from the result 
of accident, has that work turned into supplying the Amer- 
ican fighters with doughnuts, apple pie and coffee in the 
trenches and the front ranks. One of the Salvation Army 
lassies had made a few doughnuts for some of the boys and 
one day a soldier remarked it would be great if all the 
soldier boys could only have doughnuts. The idea grew 
until today the soldiers will stand in line for hours so that 
they can get their three doughnuts, a piece of pie and coffee, 
and many have been known to repeat the line trip on the 
same day, even tho it took a long time to get six doughnuts. 
The work is of a kind that no other agency is attempting, 
he said, and one that meets a great need with the fighting 
lads “over there.” He spoke in the interest of the campaign 
for Salvation Army funds to broaden out the work of the 
wonderful organization of mercy. 

The speaker had much to say about German atrocities and 
as he was right in the thick of the fray he saw with his own 
eyes many things. He was there when the first American 
boys were taken prisoners by the Germans pictures of whom 
were circulated in this country. He said the army had infor- 
mation that the Germans tortured to death five American lads 
with liquid fire, trying to make them talk. They first burned 
their fingers off, then their arms, then their toes and then 
their feet, and kept using the liquid fire until the boys col- 
lapsed in death; but not a word did they reveal that would 
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injure their -country. After the American boys got their 
first insight into the brutality methods of the Germans they 
would spend hours, he said, in sharpening their bayonets, so 
that when the hour came for revenge they would have it. 
The hour did come, he said, and as proof of what the Amer- 
ican soldier can do in bayonet work he saw piled up in 
trenches many Germans who had tried to come across ‘‘No 
Man’s Land” and paid the penalty quicker than one can say 
“Jack Robinson.’’ He told how the Germans would take live 
stock of the French residents of occupied towns and then 
pretend to pay in notes payable in a bank in Paris on a cer- 
tain date, the date being the one the Germans expected they 
would occupy Paris; hundreds of these slips are still in the 
hands of the French peasants, who hold them as souvenirs. 

How the soldier boys are induced to save their money is 
another phase of the Salvation Army work. They can turn 
their money over to Salvation Army officers, who give them 
receipts, and the officers in turn cabie banks in the United 
States to pay to a hoy’s parents, wife or other relatives the 
amount deposited, The boys back of the line pay a small sum 
for the doughnuts, he said, but when the doughnuts are served 
in front line trenches they are free to the fighters; the same 
with coffee and pie, when these can be served. The boys who 
are out of money can give “shin bones” or “I. O. U.’s” for the 
doughnuts, pie and coffee, and never has any boy failed to 
pay on pay day, he said, except those who were in hospitals 
or had “Gone West,” paying the extreme penalty. Another 
phase of the Salvation Army work is caring for soldier boys’ 
graves in France. 

So interesting was his talk—and Mr. Starboard spoke for 
more than an hour—that the war board had the directors call 
a general association meeting for next Monday noon and an 
attempt will be made to have him speak again at that meet- 
ing. He is making a tour of the country in the interest of the 
war work of the Salvation Army, which is recognized by the 
War Department. A drive for the Salvation Army fund will 
be made by the war board and already several hundred dol- 
lars have been subscribed, the subscriptions being given by 
those who heard Mr. Starboard on Wednesday. 


BACK FROM CHATEAU THIERRY FRONT 


There was surely “some” reunion out in Woodlawn on the 
south side of Chicago this week when Sergt. Orlo M. Stevens, 
fresh from manning one of the 
big French “155’s” at Chateau 
Thierry, arrived home for a few 
hours’ respite before proceeding 
South as artillery instructor at 
Columbia, 8. C. Sergeant 
Stevens, who has been ‘Over 
There” and in the thick of it, 
had an interesting story to re- 
late as to what our boys and 
their French, British and Ital- 
jan allies are doing to the 
boche. Of course, much more 
of the same kind of stuff that 
he saw and helped ‘pull’ has 
transpired since he left, but he 
was in the Chateau Thierry 
drive for three days when the 
boche was first started on the 
road back toward Berlin. 

Sergeant Stevens, who is a 
son of George M. Stevens, sales 
representative of the White 
Star Lumber Co., of Chicago 
and Mattoon, Wis., had just a 
few hours to spend at the 
parental home, 6213 Langley 
Avenue, before proceeding to 
Columbia, but it was a happy 
few hours. He was one of the 
thirteen American lads who 
manned a French “155” gun, 
which is one of the most effec- 
tive types of big guns on the 
figures about it. The gun will 
what the gun is is shown in 
figures about it. The gun will gprgp, ORLO M. STEVENS 
shoot accurately twelve miles 
and throws three shells a minute, each shell weighing 105 
pounds, This gun—the ‘Mary Ann’’—which to the Germans 
is Merry Hell—has a mobility of fifteen miles an hour, which 
shows that it can be moved some when moving time arrives. 

Hundreds of the guns of the type of “Mary Ann” are now 
scattered along the Allies’ fighting front and most of them are 
manned by American gunners, who have shown even more 
aptitude in handling them than the Frenchmen. An incident 
as an example was cited by Sergeant Stevens. When the gun 
recoils after firing the French gunners always’ wait 
until it comes back automatically before throwing open the 
breech to cool it; the American gunners save five seconds or 
80 by riding the carriage back and having the breech already 
open when it reaches its exact position again. That may 
mean nothing until one figures it out that it is handling the 
big gun just one-fourth faster than it formerly was handled. 

Sergeant Stevens was in France seven months; he enlisted 
in the 146th field artillery at Spokane, Wash., just a year ago. 

He had been working as a mining engineer in the Cour 

d’Alene country. His company, made up entirely of western- 

ers, first had training at Fort Walla Walla, and then in turn 
was at Camp Green, North Carolina; Camp Mills, Long 

Island, and Camp Merritt, N. J., before going across. Before 

going to the front they were trained several weeks at one of 

the large French artillery schools. He came back to this 
country with five other artillerists and six engineers who are 
to act as instructors at different camps. ‘The party, all in 
the Chateau Thierry fighting, were given an hour’s notice to 
leave for America. That was on July 15 and within a few 
hours after leaving the front they were on their way back 
to America. Everywhere in France American soldiers are to 
be seen and they are the “peppiest” lot of fighters the world 
has ever known, he says. The only trouble commanding 

Officers have is keeping them back; they are too eager. In 

Marked contrast with the spirit of the Americans, Sergeant 

tevens has a memento taken from a German officer; it is a 
heavy club with a big brass butt end that the officer uses 
to club the German private into the fighting. Every German 

Officer has one, which is carried much like the small swagger 
Sticks are but is longer, much thicker and heavily loaded at 
the end. It affords positive proof of how the German soldier 
's driven into battle, tho the officer that owned the club 

Tgeant Stevens now has will never strike another private. 
4 Sergeant Stevens says that the French people are simply 

ippy” over the American lads and look to them as sure 

liverers from autocracy. The American soldier is the best 
“Wlipped and best fed soldier in the world and the spirit he 

Ws has startled all who have watched him in France. He 
W already being recognized as a wonderful soldier and master 
ot the boche. Sergeant Stevens is married and Mrs. Stevens 
"\tecelving the news of his arrival back home after he 
whit bh an eastern port left the west Coast for Chicago to 
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m before he proceeded to Columbia. She reached 


Chicago Wednesday. Sergeant Stevens is 32 years old and 
is a nephew of State Senator W. T. Stevens, of Rhinelander, 
Wis., also a lumberman, the head of the Stevens Lumber Co. 

Out at the Stevens home in Woodlawn there are two service 
stars, the other being for Armand C, Wood, who is a stepson 
of George M. Stevens. He enlisted in Panama and when he 
went overseas his wife came to the States and is now living 
with Mr. and Mrs. Stevens. 





VETERAN; 75 ‘‘YEARS YOUNG’’ 

Seventy-five years old or 75 years young—doesn’t make any 
difference which way you put it, according to William H. 
Sawyer, veteran lumberman of Worcester, Mass., who reached 
that natal anniversary on Thursday of this week and cele- 
brated the event by putting in a big day’s work at his office. 
If there is any contention about it, the fact that he still 
works proves conclusively, according to the veteran lumber- 
man, that he is 75 years “young.” “Why, I am just begin- 
ning to get a new start in life,” was one of Mr. Sawyer’s 
birthday remarks. Mr. Sawyer certainly looks the part, as to 
growing young with business. 

Altho in the lumber business most of his life, Mr. Sawyer 
recently engaged anew in the retail trade, taking over the 
retail yard of the Stone & Foster Co., explaining his purchase 
by saying that there is going to be a tremendous tide in the 
building industry following the war and that he wants to be 
in active life when the retail business gets good again in 
Worcester. By no means is Mr. Sawyer going to permit him- 
self to rust out. 

William Henry Sawyer was born in Bath, N. H., Aug. 8, 
1843. His father owned large tracts of woodland and trained 
his son so well that at the age of 20 he could cruise a tract 
of timber and estimate stumpage within a very small fraction 
of its total cut. At 21 years of age Mr. Sawyer bought a 
sawmill, which was his first real venture in the lumber busi- 
ness. In 1870 he moved to Worcester and with Joseph Cham- 
berlain as a partner engaged in the retail lumber business 
for the first time. A short time later he opened a yard for 
himself. Mr. Sawyer was the first lumber dealer in that sec- 
tion of New England to realize the importance of western 
shingles and dimension stuff. Ten years ago he brought to 
Worcester the largest stick of timber that had ever been 
within the city. The big stick was 4 feet square and 60 feet 
long and was Oregon pine. Handling western lumber at his 
eastern retail yard, caused Mr. Sawyer to become interested 
in the western lumber field and the last few years he has be- 
come a heavy investor in western timberlands. The name of 
Sawyer is just as well known in Tacoma, Seattle and Port- 
land as it is in Worcester. Today Mr. Sawyer is one of the 
largest individual timberland holders in the Northwest. His 
first heavy investment was in 11,000 acres in Washington, 
which was bought on advice given him by Aleck MacGregor, 
of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. The timber, which cost 
Mr. Sawyer $110,000, finally netted him $1,000,000, be- 
cause as a matter of good fortune the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound Railway built right thru it shortly after Mr. 
Sawyer came into possession of the timber. Mr. Sawyer 
not only made other heavy investments but induced other 
wealthy Worcester men to buy timberland in the Northwest, 
for which they have not been sorry. Mr. Sawyer not only 
conducted a retail lumber business in Worcester but in 1877 
established a wholesale yard at Tonawanda, N. Y. In 1880 
he started another at Bay City, Mich., and made a spe- 
cialty of Michigan, Wisconsin, Canadian and southern lum 
ver. He has been a heavy investor in southern timberlands. 
In practically all his lumber and other business deals he has 
made money for ‘himself by paying spot cash and saving a 
discount. 

Mr. Sawyer was never so busy but that he could give 
time to civic work in his own community. In 1888 he was 
an alderman in Worcester and he was a member of its park 
commission from 1890 to 1895. He was chairman of the 
committee on construction that built the new city hall at 
Worcester several years ago. He is a member of several 
clubs and societies and has always been a liberal contributor 
to organizations in which he was interested. He was a mem- 
ber of the old board of trade at Worcester and a director 
of the old First National Bank; a Republican in politics and 
one of the best “boosters’’ Worcester ever possessed. 

Mr. Sawyer has been married twice. His first wife was 
Sylvina T, Child, of Bath, N. H., who died in 1872. His see 
ond wife was Fanny A. Weld. There were five children, four 
daughters and one son, the latter William H. Sawyer, jr., 
who is connected with his father in the lumber business, 
A few days ago fire destroyed new buildings at the retail yard 
he owns and Mr. Sawyer gave instructions to rebuild as soon 
as possible because he wants to be ready for the good busi 
ness that is to prevail after the war. 





LETTERS FROM THE THICK OF THE FRAY 

Hlow would you like to be a Marine? 

Of all the praise that is coming back from France of how 
the Americans are aiding the allies in driving back the boche, 
the most hearty is given the marines. Their fighting is 
beyond the description of fine words, say observers, so 
naturally a letter from one of those who are in the thick of 
the fray is a bit timely, to say the least. Shel Buckner, who 
before joining the marines was with the Hayden & Westcott 
Lumber Co., under recent date wrote his mother as follows: 

We were relieved * * * division and are now in a 
little town about * * * miles from the front far enough 
back to receive only an occasional shot from a big long range 
gun. Think we will move farther back in a day or so and am 
in hopes we will be out long enough this time to get a good 
rest and a furlough. We were in the trenches at * * * 
for over and out for only a few days till we were 
ordered in here to stop this German drive, and we not only 
stopped it but pushed the Germans back five kilometers, We 
(the Marines) were thrown in right on the very point of the 
drive when the push was the strongest and hardest, and 
Mother, these boys are beyond belief and expression. The 
way they fought for * * * long days and nights under 
the most terrible conditions without a murmur—their cour 
age, bravery and above all their endurance, as I said above, is 
beyond belief and expression, * the very longest 
should have been the limit. It is just a miracle and because 
God was with us that any of us came back alive and without 
ascratch after * * * days and nights of that hell. 

The artillery was the most horrible of all; it pounded you 
day and night; it would not let you sleep, and after days of 
it as it became worse you could hardly think, and the things 
it would do and the condition it wouldleave youinl * * * 
Just think of the enemy, tho, and what we did to them, 
There were lots of prisoners taken, mostly young fellows. 
The officers are the ones; they have to almost make the 
Germans fight. If it were not for the German officers and 
artillery, I believe it would be all over. They certainly have 
an abundance of artillery and surely know how to use it. If 
they will only give us two or three weeks’ good rest we will 
all be ready to go back and do better work than ever. One 
of those long range shells just came bd I am well and 
in good spirits. I lost everything I owned except what I 
had on, so you had better get busy on sweater, helmet and 
gloves for next winter for me. 

Describes Fighting at the Front 


Corporal Frank K. Gillette, who formerly represented the 
McCloud River Lumber Co., of McCloud, Cal., in the terri- 
tory of which Omaha is the center, has written to his friends 























































a very interesting letter describing fighting as it is being done 
by the American lads “overseas.” His letter is as follows: 

Since last I wrote you we went up again and held a posi- 
tion that had been taken from the boche ‘by the Americans. 
It was a very lively “secteur,” the first day especially, as 
they kept up an intermittent fire of big stuff on our front 
lines and our support. I was in a big shell hole that had 
been widened out and little holes dug in the side to give 
one shelter from flying shell fragments. They seem to 
have dead aim on us, too, as they kept dropping all around 
us all day. One came into the shell hole we were in and 
wounded the company commander (slight wound in the 
cheek) and killed one of the men. It buried me up with dirt 
about two feet deep. But they dug me out right away and 
I suffered no ill effects, 

The daylight here lasts about eighteen hours and one does 
most of the work at night, 

Reliefs are mostly made at night, but we slipped one over 
on Fritz and went out of the front lines at 8 a. m. on a clear 
day without a casualty. 

The weather has been fine and we have appreciated it. 
There has been a little rain and quite a few hard showers, 
but as a whole one can not complain. The country around 
here is great for wheat. The papers say that this town is 
sure one lively place about now, but all are confident that 
when we begin the kind of stuff the boches are pulling now 
they will surely start to take a back seat. It may not be 
today or tomorrow, but Uncle Sam is going to do it some of 
these days. 

The boche started in one night about midnight and put 
down the most wonderful barrage you could imagine. (They 
still have a few shots left over there that they have saved 
up.) Most of it was gas and a lot went right where our 
chow parties met the “slum cart.” The men were in gas 
about two and one-half hours and we in the front were not 
in it at all. They were not over 1,000 or 1,500 yards in the 
rear of us. We had a couple of men slightly gassed, but 
they are hack for duty, and that was only a few days ago, so 
you see they were not hadly hit. They say the shells came 

n put, put, put (one second interval). It sounded Ike more 
than that to us, but when they are overhead one does not pay 
much attention to them. 

About souvenirs: I have been where there was a good 
one every twenty-nine feet, and sometimes oftgner, but as I 
was doing duty with a live company I had other things to 
occupy my mind and so did not take them, The boche 
bayonet is a “boss” souvenir. Shorter than ours. Could have 
had six or eight rifles on one shoulder and helmets alore, 
but I was bringing myself back. Saw lots of salvage, French, 
German and American, but I let them lay. We went back 
in support a couple of days this last time up and some of the 
fellows went back to the Y. \ ’. A. about eight kilometers 
and bought some chocolate and cake etc. 

I am entitled to two service stripes now. Am surely for- 
tunate that I have not one or more on the other sleeve. I 
have had enough narrow shaves that I am beginnng to think 
they go not know how to spell my name. You see, the men 
refer to the one that gets them as being the one with his 
name on it, 

We have the orderly room in the maire (mayor's) office, 
He and 99 percent of these civilians have left (and used 
judgment, too), and one of the other percent came in to get 
some of the records that were left. They were deeds, mar- 
riage records ete. In one book I was reading it was dated 
1753. erighd 

The letter was received by Fred P, McCormick, of Me- 
Cormick & White, Omaha. Mr. Gillette is in Co. H, 16th In- 
fantry, of the American Expeditionary Force. He enlisted 
in April, 1917, and went to France in July last year, giving 
him more than a year in the fight against the boche, 





H. N. Rogers, son-in-law of George 8. Gardiner, president of 
Fastman, Gardiner & Co., of Laurel, Miss., has entered the 
Y. M. C. A. overseas service and has been ordered to report to 
an eastern port on Sept. 1. Mr. Rogers has been active in the 
affairs of Kastman, Gardiner & Co. for the last twenty years, 
serving as sales manager and assistant secretary, and is stilla 
director of the company. For the last six months he has been 
on the Pacific coast, having only recently taken up “Y” work. 
Mr. Rogers is now in Chicago and is spending the month of 
August at Association College, taking the preparatory course 
for those who go into the “Y” service with the American army 
forces abroad, 
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APPOINTED TO SECOND LIEUTENANOCY 


Press dispatches have recently carried the announcement 
of the appointment of Ed R, Hogg, jr., of Seattle, Wash., to a 
second lieutenancy in the flying corps. He is the son of Hd 
R. Hogg, manager of the Atlas 
Lumber Co., Seattle, who is 
well known in lumber circles 
on the north Pacific coast. A 
few weeks after the declara- 
tion of war last year young 
Hogg enlisted in the aviation 
corps at Fort Lawton, Seattle, 
Wash., altho not quite twenty- 
one years of age, After re- 
maining there several months 
he was sent to Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Tex., and for some 
time received ground training 
there and at Dallas and Austin, 
Tex., and later was sent to 
Park Field, at Memphis, Tenn., 
where he secured his promotion 
after meeting all the require 
ments of a flyer. 

Lieutenant Hogg recently 
spent a week visiting his par- 
ents in Seattle and while there 
was made vice president of the 
Skagit Logging & Boom Co., in which his father is a moving 
spirit. Lieutenant Hogg was just completing his second 
year in the University of Washington, Seattle, when he en- 
licted in the aviation corps. He is a young man full of vim 
and energy, who is destined to be heard from later. 





LIEUT. ED R. HOGG, JR. 





A SURVIVOR OF THE SAN DIEGO 


A. I. Rood, of the Marathon Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss., 
has received a letter from his nephew, Alford L, Crandall, of 
Wausau, Wis, who was one of the survivors of the ill-fated 
cruiser San Diego. Young Crandall, who has been in the 
Navy a year, having received his training at Great Lakes, IIl., 
wrote as follows about his narrow escape and interesting 
experiences : 

New York, July 28, 1918, San Diego Barracks, Pelham Park, 
New York. 
Dear Uncle and All: ¢ 

I have a few minutes to spare, so will write you a few lines 
to let you know that I am quite well and happy. 

The loss of the San Diego makes us feel bad, as it is just 
like losing a home. Now the crew will be separated and sent 
to different parts of the navy. 

Friday, July 19, at 11:05 a. m., I was forward on the gun 
deck (first deck below main deck). The mess cooks were 
getting the tables down for dinner, Suddenly there was a 
loud explosion and the whole ship shook. I was right near a 
ladder to the main deck and by the time I reached the fore- 
castle the ship had listed heavily to the port side. She hung 
like that for twenty minutes, he ship listed so much that 
the water came in thru the gun ports on the gun deck. We 
had on 2,900 tons of coal and were full with stores, so wu 
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were quite top heavy, having much coal on the top side as 
well as in the bunkers. 

After I reached the forecastle I looked around for a sub. 
The gun crews were firing at different objects in the water 
and fired about twenty shots. Life rafts were cut away ready 
to drop overboard. The men also put on life preservers. 
After a while Captain Christy gave the order to abandon the 
ship. It was a pretty sight to see all the men going over 
the side like a swarm of bees. In a few minutes after the 
ship was abandoned she began to topple slowly over on the 
port side. When she hit the water the masts broke all loose, 
and the materials on the main and boat decks were washed 
overboard. 

Finally the ship went out of sight and we were left alone. 
The rafts were crowded with men and not all were on rafts. 
Three or four small boats were launched, but our motor 
sailors could not be launched, as the current failed on the 
cranes, 

We were in the water about three and one-half hours. 
Three ships, two colliers and a tanker, came to our rescue. 
It was just luck, as we had sent out our 8. O. 8S. It was 
picked up by a boat from the 7. P. Jones. Seventy-eight 
of us landed on this boat and they did everything possible 
to make us at home. We were given a good feed and clothes. 
Seven hundred and eighty were on another ship and three or 
four hundred on another, while a couple of the boats landed 
on the beach. We were only seven miles off coast and a swift 
tide taking us in. We would have landed on the beach a few 
hours later. 

We consider ourselves lucky that the day was warm and 
the ocean calm ; also that we were so near the coast. 

Pelham Park is a reserve camp for sailors. It is a good 
one and a regular slacker’s paradise. We do not expect to be 
here much longer. <A seven-day furlough starts Monday for 
half of the crew. However, that includes traveling time, 
and I would get home, eat a meal, and come back. I want 
fifteen days and five days’ traveling time. Many fellows 
will not be able to go home and we are quite disgusted with 
the treatment. We all want to go home before going out 
again, and they should let us and I think they will. 





LUMBERMEN HOO-HOO IN WAR SERVICE 


In the fighting and non-combatant forces in France and 
ready to go there are many lumbermen and many of these are 
Hoo-Hoo, so Secretary BE. D. Tennant at the St. Louis office 
of the order has set for himself the task of compiling a list 
of Hoo-Hoo in service. Of course the members of the 10th 
and 20th Engineers (Forest) are from the lumber ranks, but 
the fighting ranks are filled with them as well. The following 
is a list of names that Secretary Tennant is able to learn 
so far, but readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who know 
of others are asked to send them: 


Lumbermen Soldiers 


Lt. Robt. Wm. Adair, 15th Nebraska Cavalry, Douglas, Ariz. 

Ii. F. Adey, formerly McNary, La. 

Lt. Hadley J. Alley, Co. L, 849th Inf., Camp Dodge, Ia. 

Lt. R. P. Arkley, Co. F, 10th Eng. (Forestry), A. E. F. 

2nd Lt. F. J. Anderson, Co, D, 10th Eng. (Forestry), A. KE. F. 

Corp. W. R. Anderson, 110th Supply Train, Camp gg Ann 
{ F. W. G. Anderson, O. C. Dist. 53, Rosemere House, 
Eghan, Eng. 

Capt. M. Armstrong, 105th Engineers, Camp Sevier, 8. C. 

Thos. R. Aubrey, Co. B, 5th Bn. 20th Eng., American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

Virgil Baker, formerly Olympia, Wash. 

Ellery Bar, Battery EK. 145th Artillery (Ist Utah), Camp 
Kearney. 

W. J. Barnhart, Ist Co., Officers’ Training School, Camp 
Custer, Mich. 

Orie H. Bates, formerly Salt Lake City, Hillsdale, Mich, 

Sergt. Major M. Beards, 68th Battery, C, F. A., Hastings 


F 


Park, Vancouver, B. C. 

R. J. Beck, 814th Labor Co., Q. M. C., A. BE. BF. 

C. A. Bergstrom, B Co. 7th Bn. 20th Kng. (Forestry), Ameri 
can University, Washington, D. C. 

Paul B. Berry, 8rd Inf. Co.,, Camp Stanley, Tex. 

Maj. Robt. F. Bingham, C, EK. F. (Canada). 

Capt. J. G. Birchett, Medical Reserve, U. S. A. 

Lt. Col. Bryan Black, 141st Field Artillery, Camp Beauregard, 
La. 

James A. Bledsoe, formerly Honey Island, Tex. 

J. S. Bock, formerly St. Louis, 

Jos. C. Brehm, Co, G, 355th Inf., Camp Funston, Kas. 

Bert Brinkman, 138th Inf., Camp Doniphan, 

A, W. Brown, Co. D, 10th Bn, 20th Eng., American Univer- 
mts, 20; C. 

Edmund 8S. Brush, formerly San Francisco, 

Warren Bb. Bullock, formerly Milwaukee, Wis. 

2nd Lt. Karl T. Carothers, A. EK. F., formerly Memphis, Tenn, 

A. L. Carter, formerly Beaumont, Tex, 

Hly. W. Chandlee, Co, A, 41st Bn, 20th Eng. A. EF. FP. 

Cadet H. B. Chandler, A, 8S. 8S. EK. R. C., Gestner Field, Lake 
Charles, La. 

M. J. Connors, 144th Bn. Canadian BK. F., London, Eng. 

W. D. Conover, 148th Regiment Field Art., 41st Div., Bat- 
tery Wi, A. B. F. 

Ist Lt. Roy Cookston, Co. C, 10th Eng. Forestry, A. FE. F. 

W. F. Crockett, Co. B, 3rd Bn, 20th Eng. A, BE. F, 

Kh. B. Culnan, Battery C, 144th Field Art. A, BE. F. 

Fred Culp and John Culp, formerly Cairo, Il. , 

2nd Lt. A. B. Cushing, 129th M. G. Bn., Camp Doniphan. 

Wm. H. Dakin, Battery A, 145th Art., Camp Kearney, Cal, 

K. Davis, 120th Aero Squadron, Aviation Service, 8. Corp. 

1. L. Demuth, formerly Elizabeth, La. 

Ward Delaney, formerly Beaumont, Tex. 

V. I, Denman, formerly Houston, Tex. 

Noel A. Dew, Interpreter, 10th Reserve Eng. (Forestry), 
American University, Washington, D. C. 

Norman R, Dindinger, 502nd Service Bn, 20th Eng. Co. C, 
A. KE. F 


ane Lt. W. BE. Dowding, 16th Bn. Welsh Regt. B. E. F., 

Trance, 

Fred J. Duff, formerly Beaumont, Tex. 

A. B. Kichelberger, B Co. 18th Eng. Ry., A. BE. F. 

Lt. ares G. Elbert, Aviation Service, Signal Corp, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Clifford W. Eshom, formerly Kansas City, Mo. In the Navy. 

Lt. Wm. H. Fillmore, R. M. A., Sig. R. C. A. S., Ellington 
Field, Olcott, Houston, Tex. 

Ben I’. Foster, formerly Houston, Tex. 

Harry R. Frankel, formerly Des Moines, Towa. 

Lt. Carl L. Furhman, Bty. C, 38rd Bn. 1st Brig., Camp Jack- 
son, 8. C. 

Sgt. Geo. W. Funck, Anti-Aircraft Machine Gun Bn., A. BE. F. 

L. G. Gabrielson, A. 8. 8. C., Camp Kelly, San Antonio, Tex. 

“es Gloe, Ordnance Dept., U. S. Arsenal, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Jos, A. Gorman, formerly Chicago, Ill., A. S. 8. C., A. EB. F. 

Autry M. Greer, formerly Beaumont, Tex. 

Maj. O. C, Guessaz, 19th Bn, U. 8. G., Camp Stanley, Tex. 

H. F. Gustafson, Co. KH, 6th Bn. 20th Eng. Forestry. 

Capt. J. D. Guthrie, C Co, 10th Eng. Forestry A. EK. F. 

Alex. Hamilton, War Camp Secy., Brotherhood St. Andrew. 

Capt. R. R. Hamilton, M. 0. T. C., Co. 30, Ft. Riley, Kas. 

aa Sgt. H. H. Hammond, Headquarters Co. 844 F. A,, 
‘amp Travis, Tex. 

<< Hanley, Supply Co. 323 Inf., Camp Jackson, Columbia, 
3c 


Ed. Held, 133rd Ambulance Co. 109th Sanitary Train, Camp 
Cody, N. M. 

Capt. Richard B. Hewitt, Dept. of Engineers, Ft. Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Capt. F. W. Horstkotte, 20th Engineers, A. KB. F, 

Ray W. Hinchcliff, Officers Training Camp, Ft. Sheridan, I. 

F. R. Horn, formerly Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hi. B, Houch, 8th Inf. Co, Officers Training Camp, Camp 
Funston, Leon Springs, Tex, 

8S. F. Houston, formerly McPherson, Kas. 

Corp. R. M. Howard, Co. B, 7th Bn, 20th Eng. A. E. F. 

Harold Hungerford, Coast Artillery, San Francisco, Cal. 

Will Huttig, formerly K. C. Mo., A. 8S. S. C., A. B. BF. 

Set. W. H. Icenogle, 10th Eng. Forestry, A. KB. F., 2nd De- 
tachment. 

Aubrey B. Irvine, Co. B, 2nd Bn., 20th Engineers, A, BE. F. 


H. C. Jennings, formerly Gainesville, Tex. 

A. L. Johnson, formerly Vancouver, B. C. 

Sgt. Major L. G. Johnson, 372nd Aero Squadron, A. S. 8. C.,, 
Waco, Texas. 

Roy Johnson, Co. H, 8rd Wyoming Inf., Charlotte, N. C. 

Geo, W. Jordan, formerly Fostoria, Texas. 

Sgt. Fred C. Kanzler, 91st Div., American Lake, Wash. 

2nd Lt. W. C. Keith, formerly Voth, Tex., San Antonio, Tex, 

Lt. C. E. King, Q. M. C., N. A., W. H. 8, Camp Funston, Kas, 

A. F. Laverents, Co. 2, Sec. 1, Aero Station, Pensacola, Fla, 

T. KE. Leavitt, 3rd Battery, Presidio, San Francisco, Cal. 

Ist Lt. C. A. Libbey, Co. C, 20th Eng. (Forestry), A., E. F. 

Lt. Col. James Lightbody, City of Glasgow Battery, Lowland 
Brigade, R. F, A. 

Capt. John R. Lister, Camp Travis, San Antonio, Tex. 

David H. Lougheed, Canadian E. F. 

Geo, H. Loveland, formerly Brooklyn, N. Y., A. E. F. 

—— McLean, formerly Salt Lake, A. 8. 8S. C., San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Lt.-Col. E. J. McMahon, 138th, 35th Div., A. E. F. 

G. E. Manspeaker, 10th-Engineers (Forest), A. E. F. 

Glenn Hl. Marcy, Ist Co., Pelham Naval Training Sta., New 


ork, 

Cecil F. Martin, Co. B, 42nd Bn. 20th Kng., American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 

L. CC. Metchum, Battery A, 115th Field Artillery, Camp 
Sevier, S. C. 

John Meyer, formerly Alameda, Cal. In the Orient. 

Chas. W. Misenheimer, Co. B, 42nd Bn., 20th Engineers, 
Forestry. 

Walter M. Moore, Co. 5, Reserve Officers Training Camp, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Capt. W. D. Moreland, formerly Tacoma, Wash. 

R. C, Morris, formerly Brownsville, Tex. 

Robt. Nevison, formerly Pathlon, Sask., Can. 

Bernard G, Olson, Camp Grant, Rockford, I]. 

I. P. Olmstead, formerly Ft. William, Ont. Can. 

B. P. Orr, 25th Co. Cas. Det. 157th D. B., Camp Gordon, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Corp. Geo, B. Patterson, Co. D, 164th Inf., A. E. F. 

Mat. ae S. Peck, Corp of Engineers, U. 8. R., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sgt. Jas. A. Pierce, 3rd Det. 10th Engineers, A, E. F. 

James Pike, Canadian FE. F., London, Eng, 

Francis W. Pinches, 102nd Inf., A. E. F. 

i. L. Rich, formerly Chicago, Navy. 

A. Richenstein, formerly Dallas, Tex., A. E. F., France. 

Capt. FE. A. Roach, 126th F. A., School of Fire, Ft. Sill, Okla, 

Wm. Robertson, formerly Vancouver, B. C., Canadian For- 
estry Bn., France. 

S. E. Robinson, Co, A, 10th Engineers, A, E. F. 

Melbourne C. Routt, formerly Fresno, Cal., Forestry n- 
gineers, A. E. F. 

Carl Saye, formerly Athens, Ga., branch unknown. 

M. A. Scharp, formerly Muskegon, Mich. 

Wm. G. Schierman, Coast Patrol, Mobile to New Orleans. 

a 2 Wm. H. Schwab, Co. D, 387 M. G. Bn., Camp Dodge, 
owa, 

Sgt. J. E. Schwartz, 9th Bn, Hdqrs. 20th Eng. N. A., Camp 
American University, D. C. 

Ifloward M. Sedgwick, Battery HE, 136th Regiment Artillery, 
Camp Sheridan, Ala. 

Geo. H, Selden, formerly Palatka, Fla. 

T. EK. Singular, formerly Bender, Sask., Can. 

Dale L, Smith, Ft. Dodge Barracks, D, T. C., 88th Div., Des 
Moines, Ia. 

Capt. H. A. Smith, C. A. R. C., Artillery Park, Presidio, 
San Francisco, Motor Section. 

J. W. Smith, Rainbow Div., formerly Kirby Lbr. Co. 

Ist Lt. M. Smith, Supply Co. 302, Camp Devens, Mass. 

Jos. E. Spencer, formerly Walters, Okla. 

Lt. _ EK, Sperry, Camp Q. M. Det. Camp Logan, Hous- 
ton, Tex, 

Lt. A. G, Stalker, No. 27 Coy. C.-F. C. British E. F., France. 

T. G. Stapleton, formerly What Cheer, Ia. 

Kk. W. Stevens, formerly Spokane, Wash. 

W. J. Stirrett, formerly Pt. Arthur, Ont. Can. 

J. L. Thompson, formerly Houston, Tex. 

James Tinkler, 242nd Bn. Can. For. Corp, France, 

If. W. Todd, Co. C, 5th Bn. 20th -Eng., Camp Belvoir, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

W. M. Todd, Aux. Remount Depot 307, Camp Wadsworth, 
apacteees. sa. 

G. Russell Van, Hospital Corp, 145th Artillery, Ist Utah, 
Camp Kearny. 

C, T. Vaughan, A. 8S. 8S. C., formerly San Antonio, Tex. 

A. H. Vieth, 138th Inf., 35th Div., A. E. F, 

Capt. R. C. Ward, formerly San Francisco, Cal. 

eet pamncer James C, White, Co. E, 10th Engineers, 
A. K. F. 

R. W. Williams, Co. C, 155th Inf., Camp Beauregard, La. 

Lt. A H. Wilson, 139th Regimental Exch., Camp Doniphan, 
a 


a. 
Lt. R. R. Witt, Jr., Coast Artillery, O. R. C., Instructor in 
Training Camp Ft. Monroe, Va. 
C. L. Wolcott, O. T. C., 3rd Battery, Camp Lewis, Wash. 
Corp. Chas. W. Wolfe, Jr., 9th Co. 3rd Training Bn. 158th 
Depot Brig., Chillicothe, Ohio. 
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OPENS WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The war interests of Chicago manufacturers have become 
so expanded that the Chicago Association of Commerce has 
found it necessary to open an office at Washington, D. C. 
Hardly a week has passed in months but a dozen or so mem 
bers have been in Washington on business matters pertaining 
to supplying the Government with some of its needs and it 
became necessary to open an office there so as to facilitate 
Chicago manufacturers’ and distributers’ conduct of their 
business. Consequently the opening of the Washington office 
is a logical development of the association’s war activities. 
The Washington office is in charge of J. B. Reinhalter, who for 
several years has been connected with building interests in 
the South. LL. A. Dumond, of the industrial department of 
the association, went to Washington this week to assist Mr. 
Reinhalter in opening the office in the national capital. 





BUILDING HUGE GOVERNMENT WAREHOUSE 


You have got to hand it to Uncle Sam as a master builder. 
No sooner does the Government get thru announcing the 
plans for one big structure than comes on its heels the ab- 
nouncement of another. The latest for Chicago is a monster 
cold storage warehouse, that will be one of the largest of its 
kind in the country and will cost $3,000,000, including the 
ground investment. The building will be erected in the cen 
tral manufacturing district, where the Government will have 
a total investment of $10,000,000 in buildings. ‘The site 
chosen in Thirty-ninth Street opposite McKinley Park com: 
prises 154,000 square feet of space and has a frontage of 303 
feet on Thirty-ninth Street. 

The main building of the new warehouse will be six stories 
high, with ground dimensions of 228 by 323 feet. Con- 
nected with it will be a machinery and ice plant, 140 by 140 
feet, having two floors and basement; also a long train shed 
in which cars may be iced and adequate shipping platforms 
all under roof. The total area of the buildings, platform 
and train shed will be about 570,000 square feet. The plant 
will be operated when completed by Col. A. D. Knisker®, 
United States depot quartermaster in Chicago. Work has 
already begun on the structure. 


PBB PPB PDP D LD DD 


By AN executive order President Wilson has delegated 
to the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation the powers granted to him by Congress to 
take over certain transportation systems for the trans 
portation of ship yard and plant employees, and for other 
purposes, ’’ 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. Jackson—The Toinette Lumber Co. is suc- 
ceeded by J. B. Mars & Co. 

Wetumpka—Coosa Mill Co. has increased its capital 
stock to $100,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Auburn—The Auburn Lumber Co. has 
taken over the Placer Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles, Moneta, Redondo, Ocean Park, Sawtelle— 
The Montgomery & Mullin Lumber Co. has sold out to the 
Patten & Davies Lumber Co. 

Seville—The Bentley Schoeneman Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Beckman Schoeneman Lumber Co. 

CONNECTICUT. New Haven—The O. L. Hemming 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded in business by the M. J. 
Skerritt Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Dupo—The Dupo Lumber & Hardware Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $20,000. 

Grand Ridge—The L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. has sold 
out to the Coéperative Grain & Supply Co. 

Quincy—The Menke-Grim Planing Mill Co. has sold out 
to the Moller & Vanden Boom Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Kendallville—The Hoffman Bros. Co., of 
Fort Wayne, purchased the sawmill belonging to John 
Meneley at Kendallville, and has taken possession, intend- 
ing to operate to full capacity. 

1OWA. Eldora—The Lovell Scholfield Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

Malcolm—The W. G. Blair Lumber Co. has sold out to 
the Mangold Lumber & Grain Co. 

KANSAS. Harveyville—The 8S. G. Cantrill & Son Lum- 
md Co. has been succeeded by the O. B. Cantrill Lumber 


0. 

Mineola—The Hall Lumber & Mercantile Co. has sold 
out to the T. M. Deal Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Harlan—The Hubbard Lumber Co. has 
sold to the Pope & Cawood Lumber Co. 

Stithton—The Jenkins Essex Co. succeeds G. A. Scheible 
in the lumber business. 

MAINE. Bangor—H. O. Staples & Co., of Bangor, have 
purchased the Gasper Bros.’ sawmill at Surry, Me., and 
will operate it. 

Bangor—Smart & Bartlett have purchased the mill of 
Harrison Page in Veazie. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Needham—The Needham Lumber 
Co. has given up its business in Needham in order to give 
entire attention to its two large lumber mills near the 
Connecticut line where it controls about 600 acres of tim- 
berland, and will make a specialty of wooden boxes. 

Worcester—It is reported that the Government has taken 
over the land occupied by the William H. Sawyer Lumber 
Co. and will erect a $1,000,000 shell plant thereon. The 
lumber company, it is said, will vacate at once. 


MICHIGAN. Fair Grove—F. H. Richardson & Co., in 
the lumber and grain business, are succeeded by the Fair 
Grove Codperative Co. 

South Haven—The Pierce Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The J. F. Wilder Co, has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $50,000. 

Philadelphia—The Henderson-Molpus Co. has increased 
the capital stock to $100,000. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—Mosher & Shields have dis- 
solved. 

NEBRASKA. Marquette—W. O. Bichelberger & Co. 
have been succeeded by the Jacobsen Lumber Co. 

Lincoln—The R. S. Proudfit Lumber Co. has filed amend- 
ed articles of incorporation increasing its capital stock to 
$500.000. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—It is reported that Henry N. 
Doolittle has gone out of business. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—G. C. West has sold his interest in 
the Atlas Lumber & Manufacturing Co. to E. M. Bonner. 

Cincinnati—The Powers Lumber Co. corporation has 
been dissolved and J. N. Powers will continue to operate 
under the same name. 

OKLAHOMA, Talihina—The Talihina Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Cornwell Chowning Lumber Co. 

Wagoner—It is reported that the Southwestern Lumber 
Co. has sold out to dealers. 

OREGON. Glendale—The Lystul Stuvland Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Seattle-Portland Logging & 
Milling Co., recently organized. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Mayburg and Nebraska—The Watson 
Lands Lumber Co. has dissolved and gone out of business. 

Pittsburgh—The Giles Bay Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock to $200,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Bellgrade Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital to $200,000. 

Memphis—The L. Murrelle Lumber Co. has increased 
the capital stock from $15,000 to $100,000. 


TEXAS. Houston—The Robertson McDonald Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

New Castle—The Young County Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Morrison Smith Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Graham. 

Port Arthur—The Lake Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Palmer Lumber Co., which has incorporated with 
a capital of $12,000. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—The name of the Penn Virgin 
Lumber Co. has been changed to the Lipscomb Lumber Co. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Northwest Trading Co. 
has bought the plant of the Seattle Lumber Co., the price 
and terms not being announced. In 1914 the equipment 
and machinery were appraised at $290,000. The mill has a 
capacity of 125,000 feet a day. It will be dismantled and 
the machinery sold. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—The M. N. Offutt Lum- 
er Co. has been succeeded by the Offutt-Morgan Lumber 
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Parkersburg—The George P. Morgan Lumber Co. is re- 
Ported to be closing out. 


WISCONSIN. Footville—W. J. Owen has sold out to the 
Fifield Atwood Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Grove Hill—The Mac Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated by Walter G. McGowin and others with a 
Capital stock of $25,000. 
ratecaloosa—The Massa Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 

ed, 


Tuscaloosa—The Sand Creek Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with capital of $25,000. 
KANSAS. Randall—The Hart Bradshaw Lumber & 
Grain Co. has been incorporated. 
MAINE. Blue Hill—The Blue Hill Lumber Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000. ‘ 
MARYLAND. Baltimore—Thomas Matthews & Son is 
€ name of a newly incorporated concern at this place. 
MISSISSIPPI. Brookville—The Brookville Lumber Co. 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
NEBRASKA. Lincoln—The Rewick Lumber Co. has 
n incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by Tracy C. 
Rewick, Pauline Rewick, Claude 8. Wilson and John J. 
McLaughlin. 


OREGON. Gresham—The Gresham Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $5,000. 

Siletz—The Siletz Fir & Spruce Co. has incorporated 
with a capital stock of $5,000. 

TENNESSEE. Jonesboro—The Chestoa Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 


TEXAS. Houston—The Liberty Hardwood Milling Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital of $20,000 by S. J. 
Hisberg and others. 

Port Arthur—The Palmer Lumber Co. has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital of $12,000. The incorporators are G. B. 
Carter, C. V. Palmer and P. H. LaGrone. 

WASHINGTON. Everett—The Sound Handle Co. has 
been incorporated recently. 

Hadlock—The Hadlock Shipbuilding Co. has been incor- 
porated by W. F. Sehrs, John D. Phillips and Ira W. Min- 
nihan. Capital, $30,000. 

Kelso—The Kelso Shingle Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $16,000 by BE. A. Knight, F. A. Graham and 
H. E. McKenny. 

Spokane—The Gardner-Wooley Lumber Co. was recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $150,000. 

Yelm—R. Coates, R. G. Shore and J. C. Marts have 
incorporated the Coates-Shore Mill Lumber Co. with a 
capital stock of $20,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—A charter has been 
issued to the Au-To-Play Goods Co., which will manufac- 
ture porch swings, kiddy kars, teter horses, baby rockers 
etc. The capital is $30,000 and the incorporators are C. T. 
Dutton, B. R. Bretney, E. P. Elzey, J. J. Shore and J. 8. 
Echols. The company will use the plant formerly operated 
by the East End Lumber Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ALABAMA. Salem—The Bland-Cook Lumber Co., at 
Bleecker, near here, will install a planing mill. 

ARKANSAS. Dodd dg At G. Richards, formerly in 
business here but for the last twelve years in Texas, has 
returned and will install a sawmill on pine land near here. 

Jackson—C. W. Zimmerman, whose sawmill was burned 
early in July with a loss of between $75,000 and $100,000, 
will rebuild as soon as the insurance matters are adjusted, 

Quinn—The Barringer Lumber Co. will rebuild its plan- 
ing mill recently burned. 


FLORIDA. Tarpon Springs—The Anclote Shipbuilding 
Co., recently organized, will erect plant buildings and in- 
stall machinery to construct wooden schooners. 

Millville—The American Lumber Co., of Panama City, 
Fla., will build a ship yard. Dwellings, stores, church, 
hospital, moving picture theater, electric lighting system, 
water supply, sewers etc. will be installed. 

IOWA. Pierson—The Western States Lumber Co. has 
purchased property and will build a modern lumber yard. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—The North Vernon Lumber 
Co. will enlarge its yards and buildings in this city at a 
cost of about $3,000. 

LOUISIANA. Genesee—The Genesee Lumber Co. will 
rebuild the sawmill, planing mill, dry kilns and lumber 
sheds that were recently burned. 

New Orleans—The Jahncke Shipbuilding Co. will build 
additional drydock under authority of the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation. 

MICHIGAN. Custer—The Ludington Lumber Co., of 
Ludington, Mich., will build an addition to its Custer plant. 

MISSISSIPPI, Clarksdale—The Bornman Lumber Co. 
will rebuild the plant recently burned at a loss of $75,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The A. Collins Lumber 
Co. will build a planing mill at an estimated cost of $25,000 
without machinery. The company plans the construction 
of a two-story warehouse and office. 

TEXAS. Brownwood—The Brownwood Lumber Co. ts 
improving and enlarging offices and yards and will probably 
add new lines, 

WISCONSIN. Glidden—The Northern Wood Products 
Co., Chicago and Glidden, has decided immediately to re- 
build its handle and hardwood novelty factory which was 
destroyed by fire recently. 

Milwaukee—The recently incorporated Downing Box Co. 
has begun building a $46,000 factory. 


NEW VENTURES 


FLORIDA. Tarpon Springs—Plans are under considera- 
tion by A. E. Welsh, Enfield, Ill., for organizing a $125,000 
— for building a ship yard for wooden ships at this 

ace, 

INDIANA. Mt. Vernon—W. J. Rumier has purchased 
from J. M. Whitmore a half interest in the Whitmore 
Handle Co. at Mt. Vernon, which was destroyed by fire 
recently. Mr. Whitmore recently purchased a complete 
outfit for a handle factory in Tennessee and will move it 
to Mt. Vernon, where it will be installed in a plant that 
the company plans to build. 


LOUISIANA. Dubberly—The Dubberly Manufacturing 
Co. has recently been organized for the purpose of manu- 
facturing lumber. 


MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—The Union Shipping Co., recently 
organized with a capital of $150,000, will build a plant to 
construct wooden steamships, roller ways of 3,000 to 4,000 
tons capacity. LL. T. Hance is manager. 

Brookville—The Noxuhee Lumber Co. recently organized 
with the following officers: President, M. I. Harper; vice 
president, Sam Phillips: secretary, W. C. Abrams. The 
company has two sawmills and contemplates additions, 
including a small planing mill and steam dry kiln. 

OREGON. Dexter—Mathews Bros. recently organized 
to manufacture lumber. 


TEXAS. Pharr—The Southland Lumber Co., of Mission, 
will establish branch yard at Pharr. 

WISCONSIN. Manitowoc—The United States Govern- 
ment is planning the erection of at least 100 residences to 
take care of workmen employed here in ship building and 
otherwise. The Government has had Federal engineers 
fn consultation with city authorities and it is planned to 
have the work completed by Oct. 1. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


OHIO. Cincinnati—The affairs of the Maley, Thompson 
& Moffett Co., of Cincinnati, are approaching final settle- 
ment after years of adjustment following the death of T. J. 
Moffett, for years the active spirit of the management. 
The sale of the main plant of the company, covering a 
large acreage in the city proper, with several mills and 
other structures, has been made to the G. A. Schacht 
Motor Car Co., of Cincinnati, and the creditors of the bank- 
rupt concern will meet on Aug. 19 to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the sale. 





WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Cyrus A. Mentzer, a stock- 
holder of the Glenmont Lumber Co., of Tacoma, filed suit 
in the superior court asking appointment of a receiver, 
alleging $5.000 worth of the company’s property is in dis- 
pute and a receiver needed to straighten out the tangle. 





WISCONSIN. Racine—The Thomas Driver & Sons Man- 
ufacturing Co. is reported as liquidating. 











Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed at Arringdale, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


of high grade quality equal 
to Camps can only come 


from the choicest timber and 
modernly equipped mills. 





Try Camp’s Once and 
You'll Have no Other. 


DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 








MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N, C, 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





SEND YOUR ORDERS TO 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA. 
Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C, 


» Eastern Sales Offices: . 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982 Gr y: 


PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH : Oliver Bidg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





Storage and Loading Shed at Wilmington Mill. 
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EAF YELLOW PINE 





TIMBER, LUMBER \ 
LATH and SHINGLES 


Special facilities for the production of large 
and long Timbers, Deals, other Export sizes 
and Car Material. 


For Our 
High Grade Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
Finish and other dressed stock— 


“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLA, 
Codes — Motek and Telecode., 














Cummer Cypress Company 













Mills:—Jacl 


Cypress pumps: 
Shingles and Lath 


ville and S . Fla. 

















Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City 












CYPRESS COW 
CYPRESS LUMBER SINGLES ann LATH. 
~we = 2 


PALATKA, Fia.; 








Union CypressCompany 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS, FLORIDA 








Send us your 
Inquiries and orders for 


Mixed Cars 
PINE «a» CYPRESS 


(ong Leaf) (Gulf Red) 


Daily Capacity 500,000 Feet. 
Mills located on L.O. P. & G.R.R. 


Standard Lumber Company 
LIVE OAK, FLORIDA. 








Kanfla Lumber Company 


MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS 
(Big Sizes) 


Florida 2? Yellow Pine 


HOLT, FLORIDA 








THE TAYLOR COUNTY LUMBER CO. 
Band Sawed We are Noted for 
CYPRESS and QUICK SERVICE. 
LONG LEAF  outhory snd Eastern Sales Otic, 
YELLOW PINE al States Sales Of 


Central States Sales Office, 








Good Gradesand Exeellent MillWork. 902 Commercial Bidg., Dayton, Ohio. 





CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Nashville—The Allen Lumber & Box Co.’s 
sawmill and box factory were destroyed by fire recently 
with a loss of about $20,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Northwest Side Lumber Co., 
4426 West North Ave., recently suffered a loss by fire. 

Madison—The Kettle River Co. suffered a loss by fire. 


KENTUCKY. Paducah—A loss by fire is reported in the 
plant of the Howard Shipyard & Dock Co. 

North Branch—A sawmill owned and operated by A. B. 
Reed was recently destroyed by fire. The loss is about 
$2,000, without insurance, 

MINNESOTA. Virginia—The plant and lumber stock of 
the Rainy Lake Co. were damaged by fire. 


MISSISSIPPI. Boonville—The large planing mill of 
Hodges Bros. was destroyed by fire, entailing a loss esti- 
mated at $50,000. Much valuable machinery is reported 
damaged and many thousands of feet of lumber were 
destroyed, 

Purvis—Fire in the boiler room of mill No. 2 of the Bay 
Creek Lumber Co. caused a loss of about $2,500. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The second fire within two weeks 
in the yards of the Lothman Cypress Co. did about $4,000 
damage. The cause of the fire, as in the case of the first 
blaze, is unknown. 


NEW JERSEY. Somers Point—A sawmill owned by 
John Martz, of Ocean City, was burned with a loss of 
about $2,500. 


OREGON. Meacham—The Casey Lumber Co. has suf- 
fered a loss by fire. 

Prineville—The Compton sawmill on Grizzly Mountain, 
eight miles from here, was burned recently and about 
200,000 feet of lumber destroyed, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Blain—A portable sawmill of C. H. 
Wentzel & Stambaugh, located north of Bain along the 
side of Conectoague Mountain was destroyed by fire with 
a loss of $800. 

WASHINGTON. Auburn—Howard Jones recently sus- 
tained a loss by fire. 

Spokane Bridge—Spokane Bridge Box & Lumber Co. 
recently suffered a loss by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Glidden—The Glidden broom handle fac- 
tory was destroyed by fire with a loss of $75,000, Friday 
night, July 26. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 

OHIO. Cedarville—The sawmill and planing mill of the 
Tarbox Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire on Aug. 2 with a 
loss of about $5,000, with no insurance. The office, lumber 
in the yard and pine lumber sheds were not burned. The 
company will rebuild. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Aug. 6.—W. C. Bland and W. T. Fenwick 
have bought a 99-acre tract of land near Uniontown, Ky., 
from the Mutual Distilling Co. The timber will be cut in a 
short time, it is announced. There is a good stand of oak 
in the tract besides several other kinds of timber. 








MOREHEAD PARISH, LA., Aug. 5.—The Crittenden Lumber 
Co., of Earle, Ark., and Providence, R. I., purchased 11,000 
acres of hardwood timber in this parish. 





STOYESTOWN, Pa., Aug. 5.—A large timber tract at the top 
of the Alleghenies along the Lincoln Highway, known as the 
Keim tract, has been sold to A. Glenn Ling and G. 8S. Lambert, 
who expect to cut the timber at once. 








WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 34 


Conditions in the local lumber market are about as 
quiet as they could possibly be. The trade in almost 
every wood is inactive, but as this is the usual dull 
season the slack business is taken as to be expected. Low 
grade lumber that has been moving to box factories, 
despite the quiet in other grades, is now experiencing 
a dull market, as the box factories’ yards are reported 
overflowing with lumber. This condition is due to the 
fact that the box plants bought heavily before the recent 
freight rate advance and the lumber bought to escape the 
advance has arrived and replenished factory stocks be- 
yond actual needs. The consensus among lumbermen is 
that tho August may remain a dull month a good, 
active fall lumber market is in prospect. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by John R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 3 














Lumber Shingles 
DIG cca sosaies So Rese eae 48,530,000 9,236,000 
1) GSS Sa ee ary aa 55,775,000 11,689,000 
DEED: 6 os isce skaous ee 7,245,000 2,453,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN, 1 TO AauG. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
|) | SEES eee eer 1,538,840,000 188,814,000 
BONS) sonGeu sk saeo unk ocauanee 2,060,679,000 417,062,000 
Se ee eee 521,839,000 228,248,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED AUG. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
IDG cus “aos nea oeheeae es 20,601,000 2,295,000 
SDENY kak chins sane heh abs anons 24,565,000 5,731,000 
AONE (Lo aos calcd eatin 8,964,000 8,436,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO Ava. 3 
Lumber Shingles 
SOUS < cccd Ss seueeesu ess ce ewes 722,444,000 107,514,000 
SPOT ae Oe eiinob cn suis wee eis 918,376,000 284,731,000 
DES 4.6 5us seen ee asses 195,932,000 177,217,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended August 8, 1918, were: 









CLASS No. Value 
SEND 65k done a neGusoea seas 283 1,300.00 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.. oe 22 55,275.00 

5,000 and under 10,000.. 8 52,500.00 

10,000 and under 25,000.......... “f 101,000.00 
25,000 and under 650,000.......... 8 87,000.00 
50,000 and under 100,000.......... 3 209,000.00 

Over $100,000— 

Concrete Feed Plant—Rosenbaum Bros 1 100,000.00 
Brk. Cold Storage—W. Davies Co..... | 300,000.00 
Brk, Mfg. Plant—Libby, McNeal & 

SWOT Gs B. BARGE) <0 sccscscevese 1 120,000.00 

DEG i. niche e eh Gon sae iiee ee oko 48 $ 1,026,075.00 
Average valuation for week.......... ees 21,376.00 
Totals previous week.........sse2e0. 44 1,620,500.00 
Average valuation previous week..... aie 86,829.00 
Totals Jan. 1 to Aug. 8, 1918........ 1,466 24,488,956.50 
Totals corresponding week 1917...... 2,877 51,187,795.00 
Totals corresponding week 1916...... 5,639 73,003,550.00 
Totals corresponding week 1915...... 4,340 49,101,482.00 
Totals corresponding week 1914...... 5,667 56,615,020.00 
Totals corresponding week 1918...... ,506 57,695,405.00 
Totals corresponding week 1912...... 5,393 54,820,160.00 
Totals corresponding week 1911...... 5,992 65,864,860.00 
Totals corresponding week 1910...... 7,013 654,545,585.00 
Totals corresponding week 1909...... 6,135 57,324,645.00 
Totals corresponding week 1908...... 61 36,224,395.00 
Totals corresponding week 1907...... 5,378  43,592,965.00 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—As with every other wood, the season 
is affecting northern pine and only a fair amount of busi- 
ness is transacted. The box factory demand is not so 
good as it was and just now demand from eastern cen- 
ters for better grades of lumber is the feature of the 
market. Prices are strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 5.—While the movement of 
lumber is still a little below that of last year, there is an 
excellent factory and railroad demand, and yard trade is 
showing some increase. Railroad conditions are still fair, 
but manufacturers are expecting the roads to tighten up 
on cars within a week or two, and are urging quick orders 
from those who want prompt deliveries. The crop condi- 
tions are first class and there will be plenty of money in 
the country, which normally means a heavy fall business. 
At any rate, collections will be first class, and much repair 
and shed construction calling for rough lumber is cer- 
tain, 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—The tremendous prices for the 
white pine are checking the consumption around here. 


There is little doing in the market. Prices average as 
follows: Uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $184; 2%- and 
3-inch, $149; 4-inch, $159; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, 
$125; 2%- and 38-inch, $140; 4-inch, $140 to $150; fine 
common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, 6/4, and 8/4, $100 to $105; 2%-, 
3- and 4-inch, $135 to $140; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $80; 5/4 and 
6/4, $90; 8/4, $92; 2%4- to 38-inch, $112; No. 2 cuts, 4/4, $65; 
5/4, 6/4 and 8/4, $80; 2%2- and 38-inch, $102; barn boards, 
No. 2, 5-inch, $59; 6- and 8-inch, $62; 10-inch, $65; 12-inch, 
$68; 13-inch, $68; barn boards, No 3, 8-inch, $59; 10-inch, 
$60; 12-inch, $62, and 13-inch, $65; barn boards, No, 1, 
8-inch, $64; 10-inch, $67; 12-inch at $68 and 18-inch, $68; 
base, 4 to 9 inches, No. 1, $82; No. 2, $77; No. 3, $64; No. 4, 
$62, and No. 5, $58. 


New York, Aug. 6.—The demand is strong enough for 
whatever stocks are offered. While the building situation 
is dead, orders from industrial and box sources are large 
enough to take care of whatever stock is offered, and 
good prices prevail. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The white pine trade is fair, 
tho not as active as a few weeks ago. Wholesalers are 
looking for a rather quiet month, as is usually the case 
in August and will be satisfied with a moderate amount 
of inquiry for the time being. In the building line the 
demand is below the normal, while in the lower grades 
it is called exceptionally good, with a prospect of a steady 
demand for some time. Stocks are not large and prices 
are maintaining much strength. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Buying shows greater 
strength than for several weeks and inquiries are assert- 
ing increased proportions, but sales are not characterized 
as active. The lower and better grades are the most ready 
sellers and assortments of these items in the wholesale 
yards are below normal. <A round assortment of the 
medium grades is reported. Prices are holding, although 
some consumers have been holding off in the hope of se- 
curing concessions. Dealers state that inability to re- 
place their supplies at present prices is likely to keep 
quotations at their present level for the time being. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 6.—Little white pine is reaching 
the Pittsburgh market. Railroad freight movement has 
been growing less efficient and yards and consumers say 
that there seems to be small chance of improvement for 
some weeks, if at all. The white pine demand is desultory 
and somewhat scattered. Conditions are not favorable to 
increasing market activity, tho prices are very firm and 
tending higher, in the absence of any sign of Govern- 
ment fixing of these prices. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—About all the big business mov- 
ing is for the Government, and dealers find things very 
quiet. There is much uncertainty about the price for di- 
mension aside from the Government maximum. Scant- 
ling can be bought for $36 or less. About $35 seems to be 
a more usual quotation. Not more than $37 could be ob- 
tained for 2x6 and 2x7, and about $40 seems right for 
2x8 inch. From $45 to $46 seems the correct range for sell- 
ing the 2x10. Spruce covering boards seem to be worth 
about $46 to $47. The price for 2- and 38-inch furring is 
now $38. The demand from retailers is dull. Spruce clap 
boards are not in demand. The 4-foot extras are going 
at $56, and the 4-foot clears at $54. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The demand for spruce is largely 
for crating stock and wholesalers report being able to ob- 
tain the lumber a little more readily than a short time 
ago. There is no overplus of stock anywhere, however, 
and prices are firm. Spruce is not being used here to 
any large extent in the building line, so that restrictions 
imposed upon new construction work will not injure the 


trade. 
WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—There is not much new business in 
white cedar posts, tho the mills are busy shipping out on 
orders that have been on their books. The pole situation 
remains practically unchanged. Tho red cedar shingles 
have receded in price the change downward has not af- 
fected the price of white cedars, which remain strong. 
However, there is not much shingle movement. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 5.—Retailers are still getting 
posts delivered on orders placed last spring, and tho the 
business they had figured on has been lost in many cases, 
they are accepting deliveries and there are few cancella- 
tions, as a good demand is looked for this fall. Stocks are 
now heavy and prices continue firm. Pole business is 
rather slow, but there is no great stock, and small poles 
in some cases have been well cleaned out already. 
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HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The hardwood trade is quiet as a 
whole because the box factory trade for low grade stocks 
has dropped off. Almost every box factory in Chicago has 
its yards overflowing with lumber that was bought before 
the freight rate advance and the factories do not need 
stocks to cover their present needs. Gum wagon box 
boards, which were quoted in Chicago a short time ago 
at $58, are now quoted at $53, the recession due, it is said 
in the trade, to the fact that the former price was too high 
and hardly any one was getting it. The demand for thick 
oak has also slackened, but quiet conditions now are 
generally attributed to the dull season of the year and no 
activity is to be expected. Veneers are in fair demand 
and prices are high. Taken as a whole the hardwood mar- 
ket, with both northern and southern woods, is quiet. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 5.—This is a quiet season in 
hardwoods and orders are coming slowly, so that dealers 
have been able to get pretty well cleaned up as to ship- 
ments and get ready for the coming fall trade. From all 
indications it should be excellent, subject always to war 
orders and exigencies. Prices are strong, but the local 
buyers have become educated to the price rise and are 
making less objection to advances. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—Ordinary yard and factory 
cuts of hardwood are in very small demand hereabouts. 
Anyway, the mills are not prepared to give much atten- 
tion to orders in that line and generally keep several 
weeks behind their order files. Attention at the mills is 
almost wholly devoted to special work on war orders, the 
railroads getting the rest of the output. Recent drafts 
have again put the mills up against the labor problem and 
reports here indicate that the drafts in July and August, 
which will exhaust the negro eligibles in class 1, will 
have a very serious effect. 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 6.—The demand for hardwoods con- 
tinues light, stocks bought prior to the freight rate ad- 
vance of 25 percent being sufficient for the present. Manu- 
facturers are beginning to issue stock sheets and are ask- 
ing for orders, in marked contrast to conditions several 
months ago. However, only bargains are being looked 
for here, and as manufacturers seem disinclined to make 
reductions and are generally holding firm, very little trad- 
ing is being done. Some inquiries are being made, and it 
is believed that the end of this month will see quite a 
revival of business. The demand for box materials is ex- 
pected to take a big jump as a result of the building of 
two munitions. plants here by the Government at a cost 
of $8,000,000. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—There are evidences of steady 
strength in the hardwood market, and while price ad- 
vances have not been as general the last week the 
changes on the whole have been favorable to the seller. 
The different grades of oak show to a slight degree the 
heavier proportion of unsold stocks, but price losses are 
few. Quartered white oak, FAS, is stronger, with ad- 
vances of $3 to $100 in 1-inch and $4 to $115 in 2-inch. In 
the plain stocks, 1-inch thickness, there are declines of $1 
on No. 1 common and selects to $49, and No. 1 common to 


$47; while No. 3 common is $1 higher at $31 and No. 4 


common $4 higher at $28. The miscellaneous oak stocks 
are stronger. Export oak, 24-inch thickness, is up $8 at 
$68, mine rails up $5 at $37, mine ties up $2 at $42 and 
mine car stock up $5 at $55 and $60. Chestnut is gener- 
ally strong but a little irregular. In the plain grades, 
FAS, 1-inch is up $1 to $62; FAS wormy, 1-inch up $1 to 
$46; No. 1 common wormy, 2-inch up $1 to $46; sound 
wormy, 1-inch, down $1 to $37 and 2-inch up $3 to $44; 
No. 3 common, down $2 to $30 for 1-inch and $34 for 2- 
inch. Gum shows rather more declines than advances. 
Quartered red gum, No. 1 common is off $2 to $40 for 1- 
inch and $45 for 2-inch; plain red gum, FAS, off $1 to $48 
for 1-inch and $53 for 2-inch; No. 1 common, 1-inch up 
$1 to $37 and 2-inch off $1 to $40; box boards are down 
$4 to $50 for 13- to 17-inch and $2 to $45 for 9- to 12- 
inch; sap gum, FAS is down $3 to $38 for 1-inch and 
$43 for 2-inch, but No. 1 common is up $1 to $30 for 1-inch 
and $34 for 2-inch. The FAS grade of ash is from $5 to 
$10 higher, but all other grades unchanged. Tastern terri- 
tory quotations are: One-inch $80, 2-inch $110, 38-inch $135 
and 4-inch $140; southern territory prices are $5 lower 
on each thickness. The FAS grade of hard maple is lower 
at $50 for 1l-inch and $63 for 2-inch. All the other grades 
and thicknesses of maple, butternut, buckeye, hickory, 
hackberry, soft elm, sycamore, willow, beech and birch are 
unchanged. Magnolia is $3 higher at $44 for FAS and 
$2 up at $37 for No. 1 common, 1-inch thicknesses. Bass- 
wood, cottonwood and cherry and walnut are firm. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—The trade is interested in the 
report that there is a possibility of the Government fix- 
ing the hardwood prices, as has been done in other vari- 
ties of lumber, but decline in price is not thought likely. 
It is even thought that purchases may now be made at 
lower prices than can be done later on. The great ex- 
Penses in getting out and manufacturing the lumber make 
downward prices seem out of the question. For the 1-inch 
varieties of hardwoods, first and seconds, the following 
prices prevail: Basswood, $72 to $75; poplar, $100 to $102; 
red birch, $79 to $80; sap birch, $70 to $74; maple, $70 to 
$75; quartered oak, $120 to $130; plain oak, $82 to $84. 

New York, Aug. 6.—A falling off in the demand is re- 
Ported. The easing up of the embargo situation is given 
48 One of the reasons why buyers are beginning to receive 
Some of their old orders, and why there is an inclination 
to hold off on new orders. Stocks among yards are limited 
and while small buyers have been able to get their sup- 
Dlies after a fashion, they have come along very slowly. 

There is considerable business in sight and no one be- 
lieves that the present check is anything but temporary. 
Representatives of manufacturers do not seem at all wor- 

tied about any difficulty of selling whatever stock they 
May have to offer. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—Some seasonable decline has oc- 
curred in the hardwood demand during the last couple of 
Weeks, but nevertheless there is a fair inquiry and the 
Market holds strong. Customers who need the lumber 
are beginning to realize its value and to pay the advances 
asked without much deliberation. Everything points to a 

ng market in future, as stocks of many woods are 
Stowing scarce and labor costs are advancing. Yards are 
Wuite busy handling stocks which lately arrived. 





inittimore, Md., Aug. 6.—The apparent slackening in the 
nd for hardwoods noted of late is still in evidence, 
= attributed to the arrival of shipments of lumber 





ordered long ago and on the way for an indefinite length 
of time. There has been no impairment in the strength 
of the market, however, and price levels are well sustained. 
The output of the mills is being taken up readily enough, 
and while most dealers have little business actually ahead, 
inquiries continue to come in with sufficient frequency to 
keep the volume of the trade up to impressive proportions. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 5.—Demand for oak timbers con- 
tinues heavy, with supply of logs getting low. Black wal- 
nut and ash continue in heavy call, with stocks very light. 
Prices are firm. 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 6.—-Nearly all hardwood trade is 
as yet outside of the Government restrictions, and prices 
are very firm and even advancing to some extent. The 
inquiries for oak and chestnut and some poplar are brisk. 
Low grade hardwoods are very active, but the bulk of the 
business being done appears to be of the type that recog- 
nizes possible changes in the near future in Government 
regulations. Many producers of hardwood hold back on 
quotations, refusing to consider old lists in any form 
owing to the great increase in the costs of produc- 
tion. Hardwood mills complain of lack of labor and poor 


car supply. 
HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The demand for hemlock is not so ac- 
tive as it was, the change being due mostly to the slacken- 
ing in eastern trade requirements. The eastern trade has 
been the market feature for some time, but the present 
lull is no doubt due to the summer season. Prices re- 
main strong. 

New York, Aug. 6.—So little commercial stock is offered 
that business is dull from a distributing standpoint. On 
the other hand manufacturers are getting a good run of 
business for Government purposes. Suburban yards have 
been purchasing on a better basis, but there is very little 
in the building situation to warrant the expectation that 
commercial business this summer can approach anything 
like normal. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The outlook is for a higher 
range of prices in hemlock and an established price above 
that now prevailing is expected to be fixed soon. But 
the supplies are likely to continue very limited as long 
as the Government continues to be a liberal purchaser. 
It is taking about everything offered at present, so the 
mills are not as a rule seeking any retail trade. The re- 
tailers are doing but little business. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 6.—Michigan and Wis- 
consin stock has been coming forward in larger quantities 
than for several weeks and dealers are shipping it forward 
to consumers in corresponding proportions, Retailers are 
taking increased quantities of mixed orders and manu- 
facturers are ordering more freely for stock to be worked 
into boxes. Dealers expect a strong market this fall. 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—Demand is not active. For 
clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot lengths, 
the price now seems to be $39. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Hemlock stocks are in a 
closely sold-up condition, the demand from the Govern- 
ment and other war interests is as heavy as at any time 
in the past, and with the prospect of considerable canton- 
ment construction for the new nitrate enterprise near 
here the likelihood is that there will be an early demand 
for more than can be supplied by this immediate terri- 
tory, with the present condition of stocks. Prices are 
strong. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 6.—Hemlock demand is quite ac- 
tive, but it is held with a view of observing Government 
prices in so far as Pennsylvania hemlock is concerned, 
but not affecting other fields. This has left the matter 
in a somewhat confused state for consumers. However, 
there is so little Pennsylvania hemlock available for mar- 
ket, especially in Pittsburgh, that the trade is not 
giving the domestic product much serious attention. In- 
quiries are mainly for construction work for industrial 


operations. 
POPLAR 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Poplar remains a good hardwood, with 
a fair demand for most grades. The reason poplar does 
not suffer is that mill stocks are known to be light and 
the normal demand will easily absorb all the production. 
Prices are strong. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—The demand appears to be 
large enough to take up any slack which might develop 
here and there, and even an increase in holdings at yards 
causes no uneasiness, the owners of the stocks evidently 
taking the view that the trade requirements will be large 
enough later on to absorb these supplies. All grades are 
either firm or higher. No marked increases are to be 
noted, but recessions are decidedly absent, with the mills 
seemingly able to place their products readily enough. 
The movement has attained somewhat greater scope of 
late, because of the improvement in the railroad situation. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—Poplar continues strong and 
active in all grades and sizes. The advances of recent 
weeks have been well maintained and with the year’s 
supply of logs about all in sight, and the demand of many 
of the grades beyond what it is possible to supply from 
stocks, there is assurance that prices will not be lower, 
and are likely to see further advances. FAS and all 
widths of panel and wide No. 1 are in short supply, and 
the stocks of other grades which recently showed a slightly 
unsold condition have been considerably cleaned up. 


Ashland, Ky., Aug. 5.—Demand is strong, with all grades 


active. The demand for firsts and seconds exceeds the 
supply. Dry stock is scarce, with very little going on 
sticks. Prices remain firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The fir market is quiet, undergoing the 
expected summer lull. Distributers expect business to re- 
main quiet thru August and then to make a start on an 
active fall trade. The mills are so busy with Government 
business that there is no urging in this market of any 
kind, so prices have no reason to break. The Government 
price is the market on some items and on other it is not. 
Red cedar shingles have receded in price and cars in the 
shingle country are reported plentiful. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 3.—Fir lumber shows little change 
this week. More big orders are in prospect, the local and 
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semilocal demand keeps up, and the mills are all running 
at capacity. Stocks on hand are not very large. Freight 
cars have continued fairly plentiful. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 3.—Fir mills are running as close 
to capacity as labor conditions will permit. Distribution 
of cantonment contracts amounting to 23,800,000 feet is 
encouraging, and an inquiry from Government sources as 
to the ability of northwestern mills to fill orders up to 
100,000,000 feet during the next two or three months has 
a bracing effect. Mills report many inquiries from re- 
tailers and jobbers as to fall supplies. Commercial de- 
mands exceed those of a year ago. Mills are producing 
close to their normal output. Cars are plentiful, but the 
supply is expected to tighten within a few weeks. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—Fir business the last week 
showed a slight improvement both in orders and in- 
quiry, tho the volume of business still is light. A number 
of mills are showing a preference for building up stocks 
and are holding strictly to the Government base on all 
items. Other mills, however, are quoting straight grain 
and dimension at $1 under the Government base, and 
hold to the base on vertical grain, boards and finish. 
Boards are a particularly scarce item at present and 
probably will continue so for a long time. 


Portiand, Ore., Aug. 3.—While the volume of commer- 
cial business is not heavy fir lumber manufacturers here 
are not willing to shade prices below those fixed by the 
Government, it is stated. The Fir Production Board is 
now placing orders for 24,000,000 feet of fir, and the manu- 
facturers of the Pacific Northwest have been asked if they 
will be in position to furnish 100,000,000 feet which the 
Government is going to require. This business, if placed 
with Oregon and Washington mills, will clean up pretty 
well, it is figured, and there is no reason therefore to sacri- 
fice stock at less than cost of production, it is argued. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Tho some western pine is being sold 
in this market, the activity is not very marked. The mills 
are not long on stocks and consequently do not have to 
urge this market in any way; in fact, most of them hold 
aloof from it. The market with California stocks is dif- 
ferent in that the mills can serve this market if the lum- 
ber has a demand. However, the demand is light. Prices 
are strong on everything. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—Idaho mills report practi- 
cally no change in the pine situation, stocks still being 
very low on practically all items. Demand here continues 


light. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Tho the redwood trade locally is quiet 
distributers expect good fall trade. What demand exists 
is industrial, but that is not active. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., Aug. 3.—The redwood lumber mar- 
ket is remarkably firm, with everything in good demand 
except yard stock. Plenty of orders for specials can be 
obtained in merchantable and commons. The principal 
feature of the market is the recent advance on redwood 
clears, which is well supported by sales. The advances 
ranged from $2 to $8 on different items. Even at that 
prices on redwood clears are still below those of other 
woods and higher prices would be justified by the in- 
creased cost of production etc. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Aug. 6.—The market is dull and with so 
much stock diverted to Government use and the prospect 
that the war demand will continue there is not much hope 
that any large volume of stock can be shifted to commer- 
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cial use. Manufacturers seem to be well choked up with 
business and distributers with established mill connec- 
tions back of them have no difficulty in quickly obtaining 
enough business to keep the mills going at a lively rate. 
The local demand is made up almost entirely of box grades 
for crating on war contracts. 

Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—The holdings of North Carolina 
pine on the wharves here appear to have undergone a 
further increase in the last week, the receipts having been 
fairly large, and the withdrawals under a handicap. Needs 
of the box makers continue unabated, to be sure, but the 
stocks used in construction work lag for the reason that 
the Government is the only agency which at present carries 
on building operations on anything like a large scale. 
Prices, of course, are fixed by the Government, and there 
is no disposition to cut under them. 








Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—Dealers endeavor to take ad- 
vantage of the lifting of the embargoes at Hagarstown, 
Norfolk and Richmond to try ‘o get some of their old 
orders thro. There is very little interest in new business, 
The manufacturers are keen on supplying the Govern- 
ment’s needs, and are not worrying over the ordinary 
trade. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—Dealers have been getting some 
shipments of North Carolina pine of late and that orders 
can be filled was a source of much surprise, as ‘an em- 
bargo had been on for a number of months. But it is 
hardly expected that relief will be otherwise than tem- 
porary and nobody is going ahead to solicit much com- 
mercial business. New factory work is creating some in- 
quiry for stock, but trade is flat in the retail line and 
likely to continue so for some weeks at least. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Trade in southern pine is as quiet as 
it has been any time this year and will probably so re- 
main thru August. Distributers say they seldom remem- 
ber of conditions being so inactive, but the quiet in this 
market can have no effect on the mills, as most of them 
are busy covering Government requirements. Stocks at 
the mills are much less than usual at this time of the 
year and prediction is made that buyers will have trouble 
in getting stocks later on when the car shortage develops. 
Tho not much buying is going on, that is no reason why 
the present is not a good time to buy, say many in the 
trade. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—Business continues ex- 
tremely light in southern pine. There is not much in- 
quiry, and what there is comes almost wholly from the 
country yards. Stocks at the mills are in very poor 
shape, according to all reports here, and practically all the 
mills are taking orders subject to stock. Generally, the 
mills prefer not to take orders at all, as the Government 
orders keep them busy enough at present, while the com- 
mercial orders, small as they are, prevent the accumula- 
tion of any stock. Confusion over the new price list is 
being gradually straightened out. 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 5.—Manufacturers report that the 
demand for southern pine within the last week has been 
only fair, most of the orders coming from the smaller re- 
tailers. Some of the big distributers in the Bast are en- 
deavoring to place business at less than the Government 
price, and are successful in some instances on items that 
are slow. Stocks at mills are reported to be in bad shape, 
there being a shortage of boards, fencing and Nos. 1 and 
2 dimension. Labor is reported as somewhat easler, al- 
tho still not sufficiently plentiful for some mills to take on 
orders that require re-sawing, ripping, or any special work. 
It is almost impossible to place orders for molding at mills. 
Transit cars are moving only fairly well, and some slow 
items are being offered at less than the Government 
price, timbers, for instance, being quoted at $2 below. 
Some reports are being made of car shortage. 





New Orleans, La., Aug. 6.—Local comment indicates 
little change in the market situation. Current bookings 
range somewhat below production and shipments, which is 
not surprising so far as ordinary commercial business is 
concerned, this being the fag-end of a normally quiet sea- 
son. By some accounts, however, inquiry from normal 
trade sources is picking up and the bookings are restricted 
by Government priority orders and millstock conditions 
more than by lack of offered business. Government or- 
ders, present and prospective, promise to absorb a large 
proportion of the cut. Shipments hold up well, thanks 
to better car supply pro tem. Rumors of price concessions 
are still heard, but the stronger mills seem to be holding 
quotations firmly. 


New York, Aug. 6.—There is a revival in inquiries from 
retailers, indicating a desire to purchase ahead. Whole- 
salers are gradually adjusting themselves to the new 
prices and the final ruling of the price fixing board, and 
while these are beginning to work out fairly well the prac- 
tical side has to be more fully developed, because a certain 
line of stock is desired which it would be unprofitable for 
the wholesaler to furnish at the established price and 
which the buyer is unable to obtain direct from any re- 
Hable mill. A good volume of business continues to be 
offered from ship building sources, and with the Govern- 
ment requirements growing as they are very little stock 
is offered for commercial purposes. Ordinary house build- 
ing trade fs at a standstill. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—Wholesalers encounter a lit- 
tle less difficulty than a short time ago in getting south- 
ern pine from the mills, tho the latter are still turning @ 
large part of their output over to the Government. Some 
inquiry is received for pine for factory construction, but 
retailers report very few dwellings going up. Now that 
new restrictions are to be placed upon such work for 4 
time it is expected that business will be quiet. 


Cincinnatl, Ohlo, Aug. 6.—The market for southern pine 
seems to reflect the uncertainty about the operation of the 
Federal price schedule, and quotations are not as firm 
as they have been some time back. Yet there is a fair 
movement of lumber, as the car situation {s somewhat 
easier. Mill representatives report producing conditions & 
little better on account of labor, but that wholesalers are 
not as active, which latter may account for the irregu- 
larity that has crept into the price situation. Flooring 
and partition are stronger, but ceiling is weaker, while it 
is difficult to say whether dimension, on the whole, is up oF 
down, there being so much irregularity in prices accord- 
ing to grades and sizes, changes ranging from 50 cents uP 
to $2 down. 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—The chief cause of complaint 
among the handlers of longleaf pine is the lack of lumber. 
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The Government gave dealers the choice between accept- 
ing pay for the stocks withdrawn from the yards or 


Teplacement of the lumber commandeered. Many of the 


dealers elected to take replacement, but this is where they 
experienced a discrepancy between promise and perform- 
ance. Replacement has been very slow or altogether 
wanting, and as a result many of the yards are left with 
stocks insufficient to do business. There are a fair 
number of orders, but the yards can not take care of them. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Aug. 6.—The chief source of interest 
appears in Pittsburgh to be the completion of existing 
contracts between consumers and wholesale lumber con- 
cerns. Little new buying has been reported, either by the 
consumer or yardmen, and mills are engrossed by the 
Government demands which keep them busy. Wholesale 
lumbermen are as yet in a quandary regarding their status 
on the market, but a good many are keeping well out- 
side of the restricted lines where prices have been offi- 
cially fixed, and are following the open lines of lumber 
exclusively. Prices for southern pine are being held to 
the Government basis. 


The following f.0.b. prices prevail at mills in the sections 
indicated : 


[Notn.—No noteworth: y pees having been made during 


the week in the Kansas City prices, those quoted in that col- 

umn are reprinted from last week. 

.. Hat- Kan- 
son- ties- Alew- sas 
ville, burg, andria, City, 

_ Fla. Miss. La. Mo. 


49.00 ...- soso 
-..- 48.00 48.00 
47.50 2600 eevee 





F'LOoRING— 
1x8” EG A 


2. . cc 6 eepe Shee 000s secs 

FG Babette ° ++ «eee 85.50 85.00 386.00 

bk co cccee 84.00 88.00 .... 

No. 2 cece 8 0ses SOe BD 6460 

1x4” EG Babetter coos cece 46.75 46.25 
coe 44.75 .c0e cove 


88.50 ...- seve 
27.50 see sees 
x 5 








FG Babeticr 84.00 385.00 2 
ARE 5.00 385.00 
-» 82.00 .00 
--. 88.00 82.00 
82.00 33.75 ae 
25.00 25.22 24.75 
+) ee SGes * elec 
1x6” No. 1, Cc. M OoU cece oe 
No. 26.50 25.00 
Cat —_ . 25.25 aa) tenes 
xa” B pabetter Geisianiaiaioters = 81.50 31.75 
Bete ieietous eiaisin ero 056 22.50 ; 
5gx4” B&betier ceils te cis gira 82.25 83.50 82.25 
~ Decals s:ebes sisi80'< 80.50 29.75 380.50 
MEE is fad caaipietatesoiers 23.50 24.25 23.75 
x4” Bebetier ale waa ata 85.25 35.00 
Bee N Scala ecahiovaiashlacorese 83.50 .. 
No. 3 AO ie re 24.50 .. ararare 
ParTITION— 
1x4” senator SNE Pe ae tarery eter ...- 87.00 86.25 88.25 
+} SCION PIO RO chee: RUE gees e010 
Bante is Saceiorehororeletelcs 25.75 
1x6” Babstter MistaKvinie ataaniais - 87.00 389.10 
jo SRR ee eae, ee 84.00 sfatere 
SARS rc 25.75 ° i 
Brve. SIDING— 
1% x6” a + erates i iediatere © Shela ED Coteretey |) elersie 
° cae, Ge Sowa eoce 
56 x6” B&betier ; 27.50 
_. : « BBO acc 
Drop SIpI 
/1x4 or O” B TSRDOLED, . 0.00% 84.75 35.50 35.25 
“Op Aare 82.75 32.50 383.25 
PANES Wiis yavaiers aystses 24.25 26.50 
FinisH— 
Bébetter rough: 
JO RAE Perey Cer ; 85.00 » 
MMC ais ioie aie s e190 o'o 36 0.9,0 456 84.75 ‘ 
SA ASR sree 86.75 
Me Peete ea iara leis eleiti cit o<e 85.50 wes 
et and sane cceeit a sies i eS ae 
SaaS Oak eC osls. cele’ SRMMEMEE ictevele? 0 leenve 
1x4 ROWIDRS 5s os oc EE Coes poeeee 
and -2a4 to 12”... sheaths, (ed — $.81008 heeie 
Bébetter sees: 
= RAVINE si5-5' sla seine ai0-4'e 86.00 ... 
DT a gias oiere sais ab 6 3s ib 86.25 386.00 386.25 
MN gaara awa tetal cvoidia 416 6 8106s 87.00 87.60 387.50 
AAS SAR ee 87.50 88.00 38.50 
me and ONE o5351540:0:0 904-0 89.25 38.87 38.75 
AEGON CTE OC 89.75 40.00 40.25 
i ESS Cree 44.00 43.25 44.00 
and aa Re 61056 v0a0 44.00... ° 
i EAN IL 5 pin ¢o.0.0'¥'s:9:6.¢ 42.00 ein 
g iarioees, 
| es ce ear es 82.67 
1x6” Baer ales altiaseiasnis 6 34.68 384.00 
Be alos wiatala.a's Ais: 6. 0 's<6;0 84.10 385.00 
eT er 36.51 36.50 
Re CO Dd sc 6.65.¢.605. 0.06 - 40.75 a 
sar AND BASB, Bébtr.— 
lciaisiaeinisie'a's/ee ses 16 16 .... 48.25 45.75 45.50 
8 and RI aia aig e's .0'0.6 016 \n/04i0 9% cose 4600 2... 48,35 
JAMBs, Bébetter— 
Ce RITE os 05a 0'0:0:0:0:6 609 610-0 caste. MEE “MRIODD ccc 
Boas, 818 or S2S— 
ee SS eee ee 
ea a -+-- 82.00 30.62 380.50 
Other lengths..... .--- 80.00 30.38 80.75 
2x86”, 24 and 10" «0.2.00 .... 84.00 80.00 380.75 
ther jpegs Pa aiste -+-. 80.50 380.00 380.00 
3x19”; 76 and 167 . 64.54. .»+»+ 88.25 83.27 83.50 
Other ie ine arses ..++ 84.00 83.00 33.00 
No. 2 (all 10 to ol 
aie AREY Rao 15015 54-0 00,0 4.0795 Re | ee ee 
UBER ca49 syolais aisle ia\si6' eis 018)8.0 .... 26.75 25.50 26.00 
ose, LAGS OT Oe .--. 26.00 25.67 26.00 
Berrie oie pheisiets aya ..-. 28.00 28.27 28.00 
No . “ai “lengths) : 
NOTE EIDE 6 oso 6:6 6<006-o\e-4.010'6 oie:a'6) Re cetate ceo5 
1x8 Dataiaistatclpisias 1b 410023076. 3 soos 28:00 20.75 21,50 
Ne o0:6:0:sisi9i010 RAN a te +600 “SE ease, ee 
| RS Scare ..+- 22.00 22.04 22,25 
No. 4, all widths and Sencthe 5c RED cece) | cede 
PaxcinG, 8 
ET MMR! oes 0 tin ho Stale? esnae Set ee 
eed lengths.. ---. 80.50 29.00 28.75 
REG" ORE vesesisee ccce ieoee See Bone 
i lengths. . -+.. 81.00 29.50 80.00 
No. 2 (all lengths) : 
Ee oa ae sce eeisinaaieis:6 23.52 24.50 
ORS RT re 26.00 24.80 24.75 
No. 3 iat, Jengths) : 
SECtA pale aiateipioiee ose 2200 20:37 21,00 
1x6” Races die i ese desert p ee «e+» 21.00 20.87 21.60 
Suir. AP 
mo, J, 156", 14 &- 16" 6006 erate coee - OOO $1.00 
sg lengths 31.00 30.50 30.00 
$540"; ta & 30" 2... cone > epee Se. tele 
dan lengths... .... 81.00 380.00 31.00 
No. 2 ab to 20’): 
pee ae Mane > 26.75 26.00 26.00 
Ste eee 26.75 26.03 26.25 


Sere wd oheld ave coor 22.20 21.50 - 22.00 

into” SR ANS lig do said 45 +. 22.26 20.75 22.00 
Gkooven Roorrnc— 

a , 1x10”, 14 & 16’. Paige. “Sainte Git gaan 

Other lengths. phete<ct- aaheat seas ae 





Jack- Hat- “| 


ville, burg, andria, Oity, 
Fla. Miss. La. Mo. 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
No. 1, 2s 4", 10’ +-.. 25.50 25.50 25.50 
Vt an ++ esses 24.00 23.50 23.50 
ee veins ++ eee. 24.00 23.50 23.75 
18 & 20’ oe «60 ee «686.00 25.60 25. 


2x 6”, 10’ .... ts. 24.50 23.00 23.00 
12’ seee 22.50 22.00 22.25 
16’ «ee 22,50 22.00 22,50 
18 & 20’ 4.50 23.00 

2x 8”, 10’ ++ 22.25 25.00 25.25 
12’ 23.50 23.00 2 
=. . 243.50 24.00 23.25 


2x10”, 10’ 
12 
1 

2x12”, 10’ 


1 
No. 2, 2x 4”, + 





2’ 22.00 22.00 22.00 
16’ 22.00 22.00 22.00 
18 & 20’ 24.00 24.00 24.00 
2x 6”, 10’ . 21.50 21.50 21.50 
12’ 20.50 20.50 21.75 
16’ 21.50 20.50 21.75 
18 & 20’ seee 2200 21.50 21.50 
2E 8M, 10" wc ccccnce «ccce Bete BOO ovec 
IS a ictevees sees 22,00 21.50 21.50 
Sryriccee 22.50 21.50 21.75 
& 20’... 20. «++ 2400 23.60 .... 
2X10", 10’ ...ceesee coee 28.00 2400 .... 
IB" cccecveve seee 21.75 22.00 ee 
16’ wocccoves 22.50 22.0 
18 & 20’..... sees 24,00 25.00 24,50 
2512", 10° wcrvccees sees 26.00 27.50 26.75 
1e ccccccece sees 24,50 26.00 
erase ¢'0'9.-9'6 - 24,50 25.50 26.75 
1 20’. wee see. 25.25 27.50 25.50 
No. 8, 2x4 to 12”... .cccccece eees 16.50 17.25 17.25 


LONGLEAF ‘TIMBEKS— 
No. 1 Sq. B&S S848, 20’ and 


under : 

8” 27.00 28.64 oe 
Lo”. 29.00 31.56 eee 
12” » 82,50 382.23 ee 
14” . 85.50 389,00 ee 
16” 87.00 .... . 





SHORTLUAB ‘TimbERs— 
No. “28 S48, 20’ & under: 


ACA SA PP A RASA » coos 2625 eeee 
PT oat -5'e 4gb0.6410 & orb 6 e165 cose 2800 cance 
EE alaais sion eww wate iseiers. ocoe GOO, vice eceocs 

PLastTER LaTH— 

No. 1, Ty RME. a-4 Srarernccieavwvacer ‘eet 3.70 8.65 38.65 
No. Mere atels 4s /o-e1e 4.0 p 016 ceee SO" ewes 2.65 

ByRKIT *LaTau— 

ls 600s blevbbcngee e's cece’ eose esses SQ00 
On wio'¢ ani0's b:0'a'6'0:4:60-0 4 a ee 20.75 

Can MATERIAL ‘(all 1x4) & _— 

B&better, 9 and 18’. (ne weeeo Sa e008 
‘20 and 20° Pane nese ‘ine Ca, —seee. . see 

Resa eieseie eee coos GUND cece goes 

No. 1, 9 and 18° prael onalateierav eco cove  seee “ence 
BOGE BO 660-666 0esee -oe+ 8200 82,00 eo0 

Reo ob cect. o bin wie eiece'e b's ooce GUUU coop e000 

6’ and multiples “eee cece cone GOW cens 

NOs Sc AMOOED c66¢.600.0806:0 sees 26.50 26.40 24.50 

EN Cak LiIninc— 

B&better, kag ee see tiene eoee 49.00 ee 

Car bee nas 

u DY tlh ate %, 10, 18 or 20’. «+e. 24.00 26,00 ° 

Car “SILLS, 's 

Tt ae «~ oeee “SIRS seee ween 
” 88 LO | ea ccce GO ecce 
Up to 9”, 34 to 86’...... coos coco 84,00 ° 
iM Se reer ° 86.00 .... ° 
SD 00140? cc ciece eoce coco 40,00 coe 
Up to 10”, 36 OOO cae tee cove ecoe 47.60 ooe 
Up to 12”" G4 C0 86" waccee coor 40,00 cove ° 

Car ‘yeaMING— 

8” & under, 20’ & under. cceoe 26.50 coer e 

TInEsS— 

6x8”, No. 1 Sq.H&S. ee esos 29,00 ° 

Lemecies iicoene Butck srock— 

NO eee o'e b's.0c605.es 21.00 19.00 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 6.—No change is reported in 
market conditions for the week. Demand for general com- 
mercial purposes continues of about the usual volume and 
character, running largely to mixed cars, which are not 
always easy to fill owing to the broken assortment of mill 
stocks. The advance of quotations, reported last week, 
has not checked demand in the least, according to com- 
ment today. Call for industrial stocks continues brisk, 
and commitments for Government account are said to be 
increasing. Car supply is rated fairly satisfactory and 
shipments are of good volume. The car situation is re- 
ported greatly improved among the east Coast mills also. 
Labor supply rules short and production is decreased 
in consequence. Commercial buyers are being urged to 
place their orders for fall stock now, while the transport 
situation is favorable, as traffic experts predict recurrence 
of acute car shortage in the early fall, when the crop 
movement begins. 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—The cypress trade is quiet, which is to 
be expected at this time of year. While the volume is 
small, prices are high on everything and the tendency is 
to advance. There is practically no yard business and 
what moves is industrial lumber, Distributers expect a 
fine fall business in cypress. 


St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 5.—Following an advance in sev- 
eral other items during the previous week, there was a 
decline of 25 cents in the price of lath. Because of Gov- 
ernment demands stocks at mills are badly broken. Within 
the last week, there has been some demand for factory 
stock and for retail yard stock. Local yards report that 
the demand is only fair. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—With country yards doing 
very little buying, demand for cypress continues small. 
The city yards are not buying at all. Meantime, mill 
stocks are improving to some extent and assortments are 
better than for some time. There is no disposition to 
make any concessions off the prices which have stood for 
some time unchanged. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—While stocks of cypress are 
below normal, they continue in an unsold condition thut 
has a depressing effect on prices, and this condition is 
especially noticeable in the better grades, The best of the 


civilian demand is for silo and barn stocks and the shop 
grades. 


New York, Aug. 6.—So little stock arrives from southern 
points that trade is decidedly dull. There is little in the 
immediate prospects to give much cause for encourage- 
ment and while distributers get a small amount of stock 


























































N the upkeep of machinery and 
tools, the Oxweld Injector Type 
Blowpipe makes most gratifying 


reductions in repair and renewal expense 


Quickly, easily, and at little cost, the 
Oxweld Blowpipe repairs practically 
every metal thing that breaks or wears 
in or about the plant. And the weld is 
permanent — the part goes back into 
service in effect as good as new— no 
loss of time, no failure in production, 
no expense for a new part. 


Oxweld Injector Type Welding and 
Cutting Blowpipes are the most efficient 
and economical, regardless of the source 
of your acetylene gas supply. Where 
for portability or other reasons com- 
pressed acetylene is used from cylinders, 
Oxweld Injector Type Blowpipes utilize 
far more of the contents of the cylinders 
than will any other type of blowpipe. 


Ask for Bulletins telling of the advantages of 
Oxweld Oxy-Acetylene Apparatus and Supplies 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 


Newark, N.J. Chicago Los Angeles 


World's Largest Maker of Oxy-Acetylene Equipment for Welding 


aud Cutting Metals. 
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Lumber Dealers 


Make Money 


acting as our agents. 
There are a lot of 
farmers in your 
community who are 
anticipating the 
purchase of a feed 
mill. You can land 
their orders for a 


Monarch ‘53’ Feed Mill 


by installing one in your yard and then offer to grind their corn, 
oats, rye, buckwheat, etc. on shares, just to show them the super- 
iority of the Monarch over other pe jue You will make a profit 
onthe Finding and will occasionally sel a mill outright at another 
profit. Now isthe time to get 

agency before harvest time. 


Write today for full particulars. 





P. O. Box 461 








Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy. PA. 



























Vertical 


Wickes Water Tube Boiler 


Ask us why engines are never wrecked and steam 
turbines phon er erroded and clogged blades 
and nozzles when using this boiler? 


Ask for ‘‘Aids in the selection of Boilers’’ 
sent free. 


THE WICKES BOILER CO. 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
SALES OFFICES: 


New York City, 1716 West St. Bldg. Chicago, 76 W. Monroe St. Pittsburg, 1218 Empire Bldg. 
Detroit, 1116 Penobscot Bldg. Seattle, 736 Henry Bldg. Boston, 201 Devonshire Si. 

















WARREN AXE & TOOL-CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
honors Panama-Paetic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 4° D208 FoRGINGS ee 
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for which they have to pay high prices, and for which 
consumers are glad to pay the asked prices, the condi- 
tion is decidedly unsatisfactory. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7—The cypress demand is fair for 
this season and some wholesalers report an increase dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks. It is quite difficult to 
get lumber from the mills, as for some time past, and the 
eastern buyers are depending largely upon yard stocks to 
fill their requirements. Prices are firm. 

Baitimore, Md., Aug. 6.—There are no changes of conse- 
quence to be noted in the cypress trade. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, Aug. 6.—Red cedar clears declined this week 
from $4.45 to $4.35, Chicago basis, while the price on stars 
remained the same, $3.45, Chicago basis. Despite the fact 
that red cedars have declined in price lately, white cedar 
standards and sound butts have advanced. The present 
white cedar price quotations are: extras, $4.55; standards, 
$3.60; sound butts, $2.70, Chicago basis. These prices are 
an advance of 5 cents on standards and 15 cents on sound 
butts. Lath are scarce and firm in price. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 5.—There has been so little 
buying of late that some transit cars have come thru 
without consignment orders, and have been stopped here 
for storage. This has caused the market to weaken a 
little, but there is so little stock that the situation is 
not alarming, and most wholesalers are not in the mar- 
ket, mill advices counselling for continued strong prices. 


Tacoma, Wash., Aug. 3.—Red cedar shingles are a little 
weak, with stars at $2.35 and clears at $3.10. Cars are re- 
ported fairly plenty; logs and labor unimproved. Shingles 
cost $1 to make, say manufacturers, on top of cost of plant 
and equipment and price of the logs. 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 3.—The shingle market is easier 
than a week ago, with stars for Eastern delivery at $2.80 
and clears at $3.10. There is a light demand, owing to the 
usual midsummer conditions, Mills are running only part 
capacity, being hampered by scarcity of labor. 

St. Louls, Mo., Aug. 5.—The shingle market is slightly 
weaker in this territory. Buying is light, the country 
trade holding off awaiting further crop developments, 
The present price, Pacific Coast base, is $3 to $3.10 for 
clears and $2.20 to $2.25 for stars, 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 6.—The transit line is far too 
large for present requirements in this market, with the 
result that shingles continue weak, demand being very 
small in all sections. Stars are scarcer just now than 
clears and in better demand, with the result that prices 
have held up better. Quotations are $2.35 for stars and 
$3.20 for clears, Coast basis, with dealers disposed to be 
liberal in concessions, especially with cars nearing divert- 
ing points. Wholesalers are close observers of the market 
and where concessions are liberal enough they pick up 
cars. 


New Orleans, La., Aug. 6.—Demand for cypress shingles 
continues active, with mill supplies, greatly depleted and 
very rhuch broken in assortment. Some of the mills, it 
is reported, are sold two months ahead and none, so far 
as can be learned today, are accepting straight car orders 
for this item. Prices rule firm. Cypress lath, upon which 
concessions for straight-car orders are obtainable at pres- 
ent, remain in good supply and rather quiet call. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., Aug. 6.—The increased move- 
ment of shingles from the coast in compliance with the 
Government's orders to move as much of the available 
supply as possible before the transportation of grain be- 
gins in the fall has tended to soften the market and prices 
have taken a general drop of 10 cents. Demand continues 
below normal, notwithstanding the efforts of dealers to 
prevail upon retailers and other sources or consumption to 
take advantage of the opportunity to secure their supplies 
while rail facilities and stock are available. 





Baltimore, Md., Aug. 6.—Since construction work gener- 
ally continues to lag, there is no prospect of an improve- 
ment in the demand for shingles. Holdings of shingles 
here, however, are not excessive and there is no pressure 
upon the quotations. As for lath, in the absence of any- 
thing like congestion the range of prices may be very 
steady or even higher, with the demand about as good as 
could be expected under the circumstances. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The shingle market has shown 
a little more life during the last two weeks and a number 
of sales have been made, but the number of shingles ar- 
riving continues small. Prices are $4.60 on clears, lake- 
and-rail, with rail shingles about 5 cents higher. Transit 
cars are fairly plentiful, considering the fact that the de- 
mand is below that of pre-war times and not much, if 
any, advance is looked for. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 7.—Again comes the report that 
some of the mills are turning their slabs into fuel instead 
of lath this year. The report that some mills are manu- 
facturing box boards from their slab is also prevalent. 
Thus the manufacture of lath is materially interfered with, 
This hardly hurts the market, however, for the supply 
is ample for all needs. The tone of the market is decidedly 
weak and the demand slow. The $4.50 mark for the 1%- 
inch lath has been shaded recently. The 1%-inch variety 
sells at from $4 to $4.10, altho $4.25 is asked by some. 
There continues to be the same rangy prices in the shingle 
trade as recently. The trade is doing a hit or miss busi- 
ness and the demand is light. Some Canadian houses are 
still selling for $5 while just across the line $5.15 is asked, 
Others are quoting much higher. There seems to be no 
change in the red cedar situation. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 6.—This market continues dull 
and prices practically unchanged on all kinds and grades 
of shingles. Scarcity offsets light demand and prices are 
maintained. Southern pine lath are about 10 cents higher, 
on the strength of a prospective demand for urgency war 
construction, and this has had some effect on cypress. 


COOPERAGE 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. 7.—The apple barrel trade has not 
been large enough to keep the country coopers busy and 
the growers are making much objection to paying the 
present asking prices. Barrels are 85 cents as a minimum 
and reports are made of some sales as high as $1. The 
latter figure seems quite likely to be common before the 
season ends. Flour barrel demand is very limited. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 

25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

“ words of ordinary lenjth make one 
ne. 
Heading counts as two Iines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper co.taining ad- 
vertisement. Copy must = in thix office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











ZELNICKER’S BULLETINS 


Issued monthly, sometimes daily, depending on our purchases. 
If you buy or sell Rails, Machinery and Equipment, get them. 


Adv. Dept. ZELNICKER IN ST, LOUIS. 


A RELIABLE ST. LOUIS WHOLESALER 
Of Yellow Pine Lumber with A-1 sales facilities wants to 
negotiate with one or two good shippers of Yellow Pine 
manufacturing not less than thirty-five thousand feet a 
day, for exclusive sale of output on liberal basis. Prepared 
to extend any reasonable financial assistance required if any 
inducement. Give full particulars first letter. 
Address “Wh, 35,”) care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ONE PAIR SECOND-HAND 
Mitre Mortise Gears, pitch of teeth 24” or 2%", 8” face 
with bore not less than 215/16”, 1 set of 13 live rollers, with 
drive, 30 feet of shafting 215/16”, and also some No. 550 
malleable sawdust conveyor chain. 
Address “1. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FOR SALE—30” x 6” FAY & EGAN NO. 19 
Heavy Single Surfacer, Sectional Roll and Chipbreaker, 
weight 5,300#%, worth $550, only $350.00 f. o. b. It. Wayne, 
Ind, C. N. BRAUN, 825 Calhoun St., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


FOR SALE—WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
7 Moulding Stickers 6 to 12”—-2 self feed Rip Saws, 3 Cut-off 
Saws—42” Berlin Sander, Black Bros. Moulding Sander, 
Shaper, 16” Jointer, Band Saw, Window Frame Machinery, 
Mortiser, Tenoner, Shafting, Pulleys ete. Can be seen in 
operation at Chicago. 

Address “C, 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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WANTED—GENERAL FOREMAN 
For sash and door plant, one who is used to handling men 
and familiar with the planing mill industry, who is practical, 
who can read plans and details, who can watch factory cost 
and maintenance. Good salary to the right man and chance 
for advancement. Located in St. Louis. 
Address “KEK. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


EMPLOYEES—WANTED 

Wanted one experienced moulder hand, two cutters, one 
rip-sawyer, a man to operate sticker and single end tenoner, 
Also experienced shaver hand and man to operate band rip, 
and band re-saw. Good wages and steady work. Above in 
large sash and door factory, doing essential Government 
work, located in St. Louis. 

Address “iH. 26," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANTED—LOGGING SUPERINTENDENT 
Experienced logging in a mountainous country, with teams 
and wagon. Will pay good salary to high class man. ‘The 
proposition is a hard one and no one but the best need apply. 
State age, if married or single, least salary will accept, give 
reference and how soon can come. 

Address “I. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED—FIRST CLASS FACTORY FOREMAN 
Must be experienced and a hustler and qualified to get real 
results and competent to do some billing and ordinary detail- 
ing. Don’t bother us unles you are a live wire and know your 
business. Reference and full particulars, including salary 
expected, in first letter. Mill employs 50-men on millwork 
and sectional houses. Address P.O. BOX 166, Champaign, II]. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER—STORE MANAGER 
Combined for small saw mill business located small town in 
pine hills southwest Mississippi. One with good habits, sober, 
strictly honest, best reference and reliable. State age, experi- 
ence, position in draft, whether married or single, what salary 
would expect and when could come. 

Address “KE. 9,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—SALES MANAGER 
By Hardwood Lumber Manufacturers. One who has experi- 
ence and ability required. 
Address “KH. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


LADY MULTIGRAPH OPERATOR 
Capable of assisting on books. Permanent position with Chi- 
cago wholesale concern. Power machine. State age, experi- 
ence, etc. Address “TH. 31,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—WOODS FOREMAN CAPABLE 
Of laying off work and taking entire charge of cypress logging 
proposition with overhead and ground skidder. Single band 
saw mill, fifty thousand feet per day capacity. Give salary 
wanted and references in first letter, 
Address, “D, 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBBRMAN., 


WANTED—GOOD MAN IN LUMBER SHIPPING 
Office, age 25 to 40. Must have lumber experience and be 
exempt from military service. Good salary for the right 
party. Answer giving experience and references: 

dress “C. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


LADY STENOGRAPHER & BOOKKEEPER 
Wanted in general office of line yard company in western 
South Dakota. Liberal salary. State how soon you could 
come, salary asked, references etc. 

Address “D. 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 























COMMISSARIES USE COUPON BOOKS 
Almost everywhere now, as the most satisfactory system of 
accounting. The BEST coupon books are made in Indian- 
apolis. Send for samples and prices. 

ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR BURLAP BAGS 
See advertisement of BOSWORTH BAG CO, on page 76. 


WANTED—SAWDUST AND CHARCOAL 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 
THRER PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
828 W. 37th St., Chicago, Ill. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


To advertise. We can help you sell Machinery, Engines & 
Boilers, Rails, Locomotives, Cars, Timber & Timberlands, 
Lumber, Shingles & Lath, Lumber Yards, Planing Mills, Fac- 
tories, Woodworking Plants, Logging Equipment, Camp Sup- 
plies, Automobile Trucks, Horses & Mules, Wagons & Carts, 
Sawmills, Cutover Timber Lands, Farms, Blectric Equipment, 
Sash, Doors etc., Boxes, Crates, Hose, Pipe, Chains, Belting 
etc. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 














WANTED—FIRST CLASS BOOKKEEPER AND 
Office manager who can take entire charge. Must be familiar 
with lumber and cooperage manufacturing. Married and be- 
yond draft age. Location in northern Michigan. State salary 
expected and give references in first letter, 

Address “WH. 5,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO HARDWOOD 
Lumber inspectors, for inspection from yard to car, in large, 
healthy southern city. Must have wide experience in han- 
dling Poplar. Give references and state salary expected in 
first letter. 
Address 





“EK. 7,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
For hardwood yard, in large, healthy southern city. Must 
have wide experience in handling hardwood yard; prefer one 
who has had experience in handling colored labor. Give refer- 
ences and state salary expected in first letter. 
Address “E. 8,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


FIRST CLASS LUMBER ACCOUNTANT 
And office manager. Big western mill has opening Sept. 1. 
Draft exempt. Preferably married man who will live in 
small town and stick with us. 


Address “BW. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—STENOGRAPHER 











With lumber experience. Two miles from Wausau on car line. . 


State salary expected and when can commence work. Dicta- 
tion principally by Dictaphone. 
BROOKS & ROSS LUMBER CO., Schofield,- Wisconsin. 


WANTED—MACHINIST, FILER, SETTER 


Skidder foreman, engineer and grader for Georgia mill. Good 
healthy town. 


Address 





“EB. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





NEW MODERN MILL 
In healthy part of Mississippi with good living accommoda- 
tions wants two rough Yellow Pine graders, one construction 
gang foreman, one stenographer with previous experience in 
lumber invoicing and one stenographer for general office work. 
ddress “EK, 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


° WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
Capable of handling Credits and Collections. Experience in 
Lumber Business preferred. Reply in own hand writing, giv- 
ing experience and references. 
Address “EK, 23,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD MANAGER 
To attend to the piling and shipping of lumber from a mill in 
northern Michigan cutting about six million feet of hardwood 
and hemlock logs per season. Must handle men to advantage. 
Prefer a man who understands inspecting lumber. 
Address “D. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—BAND SAW FILER 
For hardwood mill, running full time. Best city northern 
Indiana. Address “D. 7,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—STEAM LOADER MAN 
Accustomed to McGiffert Loaders. Steady position, good 
salary. Send reference with application. 

ddress “C. 5,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED——-LOGGING FOREMAN 
Active, experienced man to take charge of railroad logging 
Hemlock and Hardwood timber, Northeastern Wisconsin, cut- 
ting about one million feet per month with Cedar products 
etc. State experience and salary wanted. 
Address “C. 37,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
Competent to buy and sell Hardwood lumber. With the 
right man of good character, advertiser who has good credit 
rating, paying cash for all purchases, will be willing to 
furnish necessary capital and divide net ashen equally. In 
answering, give full particulars as to experience, together with 
past and present employment. 
Address, “D. 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—ENGINEER FOR LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
For handling timber. 


G. ELIAS & BRO., INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 
SASH AND DOOR FOREMAN 


To take full charge of Sash and Door Department. Must 
be up to date on both Stock and Special work. Located in 
Florida and the largest plant in the South. State salary ex- 
pected. Address “C. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—SKIDDER FOREMAN 
For four line Clyde horse rehaul skidder. 
Loader man for McGiffort swing boom log loader, handling 
60 ft. logs. Address “C, 12,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


GRADERS WANTED 
Wanted—Experienced graders familiar with Western and 
California White Pine rules. Good wages, steady work. A 
ply THE RED RIVER LUMBER COMPANY, Westw 
Lassen County, Calif. 


WANTED—FOR SAW MILL 
In Northern New Mexico several competent timber cutters, 
log-team drivers, cant-hook men and top loaders. Wages 
$3.75 to $4.50 per ten-hour day. Address, stating experience 
and references “C. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—WORKING FOREMAN 
For Jobbing Planing Mill. Write giving particulars to 
THE SUPERIOR LUMBER & MILL CO., Albuquerque, N. M. 
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